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oo Some rays therefrom are shed upon the lumber 
-  retailer’s advertising problems on pages 66, 67 


and 68. 


Unless YOUR advertising is so good that it 
can not be improved, the composite experience 
of others must prove helpful. 


Good ideas belong to those who can use them. 


If you find a good idea, do not copy 
it, but adopt it; improve upon it; 
stamp it with your own individuality, 
and put it to work for you. 
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Increased Revenues for Railroads 
Should Bring Prosperity 


The railroads of the country have been sick 
for a long time; they have been undernourished 
financially and are in the peculiar position of 
being offered more business than they can pos- 
sibly handle and have been unable to prepare 
themselves to handle this additional volume be- 
cause of lack of money. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, acting in the capacity of a 
physician, has prescribed a large increase in 
freight and passenger rates designed to put the 
railroads back into such shape that they will be 
able to transport the business of the nation. 
_It is fully apparent that when a transporta- 
tion system does not measure up to the business 
requirements of the day, business can not ex- 
pand; the country can not experience maximum 
prosperity if business activity must be accom- 
modated to the limited transportation facilities 
now available. In Indiana farmers are storing 
grain in their houses, because of lack of trans- 
portation. In Nebraska, Kansas, Colorado, in 


fact in all of the great grain growing States, 
elevators are choked with grain, much of it 
from the 1919 harvest, all because the railroads 
have not been able to haul it away. Not being 
able to sell their grain, the farmers are not in 
a position to make additions or repairs. Manu- 
facturers in all sections of the country are cur- 
tailing operations or shutting down temporarily 
because of the lack of raw material or the in- 
ability to ship their manufactured products. 
More ears, more terminals, more tracks, efficient 
employees, demand more money and are neces- 
sary to the efficient functioning of the rail- 
roads. 

General prosperity thruout the country means 
specific prosperity in the lumber industry. 
When the farmer can market his products at 
a good price and promptly it means that the 
farmer will in turn buy lumber and other build- 
ing materials. It means that the retail lumber- 
men in turn will buy in quantities and thus keep 
the saws humming in the sawmills. In addition 
to this the railroads are in immediate need of 
a vast amount of equipment. The purchases of 
railroad ties, car materials, piling and other 
lumber products on the part of the railroads 
will run up into millions of dollars, and this 
will mean that the lumber manufacturers will 
find their largest single industrial customer 
back in a prosperous condition and on a paying 
basis. Furthermore as only a part of the aver- 
age log is suitable for the manufacture of ma- 
terial used by the railroads and as the railroads 
must have this material before any tangible 
improvement in railroad service is evident, it 
will be seen that the manufacturers must be 
furnished with cars to move the side cut. The 
Government recognized this in war time and cer- 
tainly the railroads will recognize it in time of 
peace. This means the retail lumbermen will 
have available this side cut and can depend 
upon cars to get it. It does not mean cars will 
be plentiful, but it does assure a considerable 
quantity of lumber for farm improvement and 
home building. 

Never has it been so hard for retail lumber- 
men to secure supplies of cement. They are 
scouring the country for cement. This means 
that lumber manufacturers are presented with 
a great opportunity to press mill construction 
and this is another indication of prosperity to 
come for them. 

Retail lumbermen generally have expressed 
very little concern over the advance in freight 
rates. They realize freight rates must be ad- 
vanced. A prominent retailer in commenting 
upon the advance to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
cited the fact that the maximum advance in 
freight rates on lumber exceeds by very little 
the frequent price advances which the trade has 
become more or less accustomed to during the 
last year. 

Lumbermen have confidence that inequalities 
resulting from the method of applying the ad- 
vances will be ironed out; this certainly should 
be done. For details of the advance in rates 
and comments see pages 62-65 and 74 and 75. 


THE WOOD TOY INDUSTRY in this country has 
been increasing in volume during the last two 
or three years, as is evident from the new and 
enlarged factories which make toys, but sta- 
tistics have not yet been compiled to show just 
how large the increase has been. 


THE AMERICAN Federation of Labor now 
claims a membership of 4,078,740. ‘ 


THE QUESTION of the comparative durability. 
of fence posts is often discussed but has. never 
been sufficiently settled to determine which is 
our most durable post timber. Black locust, 
mesquite, and osage orange are rivals for first 
place among hardwoods, and redwood and 
several cedars among the softwoods. 
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Personnel Management in 


the Lumber Industry 


Lumber manufacturers will find the story of 
the personnel work conducted by the W. M. 
Ritter Lumber Co., a leading manufacturer of 
hardwoods operating thirteen mills scattered over 
a@ very wide territory, appearing on page 71 
well worth their reading. While the average 
manufacturer may be disposed to give scant 
attention to a merely abstract treatise upon any 
phase of the problem of industrial relations, 
he is very much interested in knowing what is 
actually being done, especially in his own line 
of business, to reduce labor turnover and to 
increase labor efficiency. Added interest is 
given by the fact that the above company’s 
present system of personnel management was 
installed about one year ago, altho it must not 
be assumed that prior to that time no special 
attention was given to this subject. As a 
matter of fact the W. M. Ritter company had 
long studied the labor problem as related to its 
own operations, and experimented along various 
lines before adopting the present plan. 

A feature of special note is the importance 
attached to the foreman’s position, and the 
effort made to develop his initiative and re- 
sponsibility. This is in line with the most pro- 
gressive thought and practice of industrial man- 
agement. Without the intelligent and whole 
souled codperation of the foreman, who has 
been well termed the ‘‘non-com’’ of industry, 
no plan for enlisting the interest and loyalty of 
employees is likely to succeed. 

In these days when the problems connected 
with labor loom so tremendously large the expe- 
rience of others is an asset not to be over- 
looked. 


From Harrisburg, Pa., comes word that ar- 
rangements have been made whereby all fines 
collected or money obtained from persons re- 
sponsible for forest fires will be put to the 
credit of the State department of forestry for 
extinguishing fires. This is the first time such 
a plan has been worked out in Pennsylvania and 
it will increase the amount available for fighting 
fires in the forests. 


Better Living Conditions Raise 
Efficiency of Farm Labor 


A newspaper correspondent who has been in- 
vestigating labor conditions in the harvest fields 
of the middle West says that the I. W. W. isa 
negligible factor this year. This is all the more 
notable because of the fact that the bulk of the 
harvest labor is of the seasonal, migratory type 
supposed to be most open to radical propa- 
ganda. The correspondent’s conclusions as to 
the reasons for the scarcity of ‘‘wobblies’’ in 
the grain fields this year are interesting. He 
says, in effect, that the farmers of the grain 
belt have discovered that the ‘‘stack burning, 
chicken stealing, sabotage preaching I. W. W.’’ 
with whom they were so painfully familiar was 
to a great degree the product of an environment 
that bred disgust and resentment. This en- 
vironment—specifically, dirty bunk houses or 
other sleeping quarters, bad food and general 
discomfort—was, says the authority quoted, the 
farmer’s fault. 

While it would be altogether too sweeping a 
conclusion to assume that living conditions for 
harvest hands thruout the grain belt have been 
so improved as to remove all cause for discon- 
tent, there is no doubt that much advance has 
been made along that line, prompted by neces- 
sity rather than by altruism. The time has 
come when farmers must give careful consid- 
eration to the problem of housing their help. 
Quarters that answered the purpose a few years 
ago will no longer serve. Army training, travel 
and other broadening influences that are by- 
products of the war have instilled new ideas of 
sanitation and right living conditions in the 
minds of thousands of young men, and these 
new standards must be met if the farmers ex- 
pect to be able to attract and hold efficient help. 
The retail lumberman has a very special interest 


in this subject, not only from the viewpoint of 


. furnishing the necessary materials for building 


or remodeling farm buildings with a special view 
to providing comfortable, hygienic and reason- 
ably attractive living quarters for the hired 
help, but because his business largely depends 
upon the productivity of the farms and the 
consequent prosperity of the farmers of his com- 
munity. These conditions, in turn, are abso- 
lutely dependent upon a sufficient supply of 
contented and efficient farm labor. 


Lumber Advertising That 
Dignifies the Industry 


The first of the new series of advertisements 
of the American Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association, appearing in the current issue of 
the Literary Digest, sets a high standard of 
excellence. Its keynote is ‘‘pride in public 
service,’’ and its argument is based upon the 
fact that ‘‘ Next to food, shelter is the most im- 
portant thing for mankind, and for this pur- 
pose the varied products of trees have been his 
chief reliance since the increasing population 
caused a shortage of caves.’’ 


While, quite naturally, the advertisement 
emphasizes the utility and value of hardwoods, 
it is a splendid piece of educational publicity 
for the lumber industry as a whole. The broad- 
minded attitude taken in this respect can not 
be commended too highly. It evidences a 
recognition of the fact that, in the public mind, 
the lumber industry is an entity, and that no 
branch of it can permanently prosper except as 
the whole prospers. Prejudice or resentment 
against any branch of the trade, should such 
exist, would injure all branches, and it is equally 
true that good will toward any particular branch 
aids all. Advertising of this character helps to 
create public good will, the greatest asset that 
any industry can have. 

If the remaining advertisements of the series 
measure up to the high standard of the first, and 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is confident that they 
will, the American Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association will have performed a most valuable 
service to the whole lumber industry. 


WALNUT is one of the most difficult woods to 
imitate successfully by means of stains, because 
of its large and characteristic pores. The 
color and figure may be counterfeited without 
much trouble, but the pores are so easily seen 
and so surely recognized that they assume a 
prominent place and few imitators can overcome 
that feature. 


Misleading Headlines Foster 
Wrong Impression 


‘*Building Boom Blocked by Material Cost’’ 
is the scare head of a story appearing in the 
Chicago Tribune on Tuesday of this week tell- 
ing of a slump in building permits for houses 
and apartments issued during July. Upon read- 
ing into the story one finds the amplified state- 
ment that ‘‘the present cost of labor and mate- 
rials accounts for the flattening out of the build- 
ing boom,’’ which fairly reflects the situation. 
It is unfortunate that newspaper headline 
writers so often are afflicted with a sort of men- 
tal semiblindness that prevents them from see- 
ing more than a part of the whole reason for 
the slackness in building, and that part is almost 
always ‘‘the high cost of materials.’’ The 
example cited is thoroly typical, otherwise the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN would not deem it of 
sufficient significance to warrant even passing 
comment. The Lumberman Poet recently satir- 
ically explained the high cost of planked white- 
fish by attributing it to ‘‘the high price of 
lumber,’’ which is about as reasonable as the 
majority of the statements made in the daily 
papers, particularly in the headlines, affecting 
building materials or the construction situation 
in general. 

Next to the newspapers the Federal Govern- 
ment itself is the greatest sinner in the matter 


of misleading titles and captions to bulletins ete. 
dealing with the lumber industry. For instance, 
the Department of Agriculture has just come to 
bat with a statement under the title, ‘‘ High 
Prices of Lumber Check House Building,’’ 
which at best is a half-truth. 

Lumber of course is high, compared with the 
prewar basis, but when bought, paid for and 
delivered, it fulfills its function as honest build- 
ing material. Labor is relatively much higher 
than building materials, but if when bought and 
paid for at prevailing rates it would always ren- 
der full measure of efficient service, the wage 
scale would not in itself be an insurmountable 
bar to activity in the building line, or in any 
other industry. On the other hand, high wages 
and low production form a mighty poor team 
to hitch to the prosperity wagon. Loafing on 
the job, not the high cost of materials, or even 
high wages, is the greatest enemy to home build- 
ing and general prosperity today. 





Why Not Have a National 
“Lumber Day’? 


The public at large is today more directly in- 
terested in the lumber industry than ever be- 
fore in its history. Possibly it would be more 
accurate to say that the public today realizes 
its interest in, and its dependence upon, the 
lumber industry to a greater degree than ever 
before. This is chiefly due to two outstanding 
factors: The shortage of houses, and the grow- 
ing agitation for a national forestry policy 
that shall conserve diminishing timber resources. 

It is hardly necessary to point out how closely 
these two factors are related. The ‘‘man in 
the street’’ was not greatly interested in the 
conservation of our forests so long as it re- 
mained, to him, an abstract and more or less 
sentimental proposition. But as soon as he, his 
family and his neighbors, began to feel the 
pinch of the housing shortage, it dawned upon 
him that houses are built of lumber or, at least, 
that lumber enters very largely into their con- 
struction, and that lumber is manufactured 
from trees. From that point the step to a real, 
personal interest in the whole subject of for- 
estry and timber conservation was a short one. 
That the public is today intensely interested 
in the question of present and future lumber 
supply is shown by the avidity with which 
the newspapers seize upon and play up anything 
relating thereto; often in their zeal for sensa- 
tionalism exaggerating and distorting the facts 
until they bear little relation to the true situa- 
tion. 

Because of this recently developed and rap- 
idly growing public interest a responsibility, as 
well as an unprecedented opportunity, confronts 
the lumbermen of America, to place before the 
public the actual facts regarding their indus- 
try; to conduct such a campaign of education 
as will enlist popular support of sound public 
policies along the lines of forest conservation, 
taxation of standing timber, utilization of cut- 
over lands ete. In the shaping of a definite 
national forestry policy, toward which we are 
tending, it is essential that Congress shall be 
guided by an intelligent and enlightened public 
opinion, to the end that such measures shall be 
finally adopted as will best serve the interests 
of true conservation. 

Just how this campaign of education should 
be conducted is a matter that must be thought 
out, but the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN wishes to 
offer a suggestion, which, if carried into gen- 
eral effect, might go far toward accomplishing 
the desired end. The suggestion is that lum- 
bermen’s associations and clubs develop and 
foster the observance of a ‘‘Lumber Day’? in 
their communities. To be more specific: Ad- 
vertise popular meetings at which the public 
will be told by competent speakers interesting 
facts regarding our forests atid their products— 
and there are few subjects more interesting, 
or that lend themselves more readily to popular 
presentation. Speakers, for the larger meetings 
at least, might be obtained thru the Forest 
Service, the forestry departments of State uni- 
versities, or such institutiors as the Forest 
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Products Laboratory. Motion pictures, such 
as the splendid films prepared by the Southern 
Pine Association, the Long-Bell Lumber Co., 
and others, could be presented with telling 
effect. 

Apart from such +horoly planned and organ- 
ized effort as is suggested above much might 
be done in a less pretentious way. Lumber- 
men’s clubs could invite the public, or a se- 
lected list of guests, to their regular meetings, 
or luncheons, and have a competent speaker 
talk upon forest resources, wise conservation 
measures, the necessity for exercising every 
means to prevent destructive forest fires etc. 
Nor need such educational work stop at the 
strictly lumber organizations. It would be easy 
to enlist the interest of chambers of commerce, 
Rotary and Kiwanis clubs and other civic or- 
ganizations in this subject, because it is one of 
universal public interest, affecting every man, 
woman and child within our national borders. 
Much also might be done thru the women’s 
elubs, churches, schools etc., and of course the 
local newspapers could be depended upon to 
boost for ‘‘Lumber Day,’’ and to aid in the 
educational work suggested. 

To be successful the ‘‘Lumber Day’’ idea 
would need to be carried out along broad, 
patriotic lines, without bias or selfseeking; and 
the lumbermen of America, who of all people 
are most vitally interested in the conservation 
of forest resources along practical and con- 
structive lines, may be depended upon to hold 
that ideal ever before them. 


Working Toward Solution of the 
Wood Waste Problem 


The subject of wood waste in forest, mill, and 
factory is old, but it contains problems as yet 
solved only in part. Theories which sound well 
as theories, may fail in practice, for the simple 
reason that waste will be utilized only when it 
pays to use it. Find ways to make it pay, and 
the problem will be solved, and not till then. 


Progress has been made wherever lumbering 
and woodworking are carried on. No operator 
throws wood away if he knows how to turn it 
into money at a profit. No log is left in the 
woods if it is worth more than the cost of tak- 
ing it out; the burner at the mill or factory 
consumes nothing for which the owner can find 
a profitable market. It is useless to urge a man 
to save an article if the saving costs more than 
the article will sell for. Tackle the problem 
from the other end—find users who can handle 
the stuff. Make it pay and utilization of waste 
will become an accomplished fact. 

Ten or more years ago the United States 
Forest Service quit preaching about theoretical 
utilization; left off telling of methods in 
Germany and Switzerland where conditions are 
wholly different from ours, and turned its at- 
tention to finding out where the waste accumu- 
lates, what kind of stuff it is, and what it 
might be good for; then it set about finding 
manufacturers and others who might use the 
waste. Lists were made of those who had waste 


material and of those who might be able to 
make use of it. The prospective user and the 
potential seller were brought together and each 
was made acquainted with what the other 
wanted or had for sale. At that stage, the two 
were left to make such bargains as they could 
with each other. Many markets were found 
for material that before had been a part or 
total loss and mutual benefits accrued to buyer 
and seller. Every sale made in that way was a 
step toward the solution of the problem of 
waste utilization. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has been work- 
ing toward that end for years, always working 
on the assumption that waste saving must be a 
business matter and that it must pay if it is to 
be attended by success. Fortunately, in many 
instances success has been reached. The utiliza- 
tion of the sawdust pile is the hardest nut to 
crack. Freight costs and the labor costs stand 
in the way. Sawdust has many users. Woods 
waste is surely decreasing with better markets 
for what was formerly left behind, and mill 
and factory wastes are becoming smaller, due 
to better manufacturing methods and to addi- 
tional markets for small stuff. There is room 
for further work, and the work is going forward 
with better information concerning supplies of 
and markets for this material. The true con- 
servationist, interested in the solution of the 
waste problem, will busy himself with finding 
ways to make saving pay the man who does it, 
rather than in devising means to compel men 
to save whether such saving pays or not. 














Business continues to waver under the repres- 
sive influence of conservative banking. That 
there has been some letdown in volume-is no 
longer a question, but the unfortunate feature 
of the situation is that the curtailment in out- 
put taking place is chiefly in the commodities 
that are essential to the wellbeing of the pop- 
ulation of the country, and hence the effect is 
likely to be felt seriously in the future. 

It is exceedingly unfortunate that the Amer- 
ican people are so constituted that they can not 
or do not profit by the sins of commission and 
omission of the past and that seemingly they 
can not read the warnings that develop in the 
business world pointing to an increasingly un- 
sound position. The developments of the last 
few months are illustrative of this peculiar 
attitude of Americans. In some respects such 
developments do not differ materially from those 
abroad, for France has indulged in a similar 
orgy of spending, with less justification than 
there is in this country. The consequence is 
that we are fast approaching the stopping point 
—whether that will be a stone wall against 
which business must plunge or a menacing 
stretch of rough road, unsettling, but not caus- 
ing widespread disaster, remains to be seen. 

The American banking system, headed by the 
Federal Reserve, is seeking to avert unpleasant 
conditions by steady pressure of restraint 
against the unnecessary extension of credits, 
and this checking process is having its effect 
in the right direction. Unfortunately, however, 
no artificial means can be utilized which do not 
work hardship in some quarters. This is true 
just now, as there are many institutions which 
are on the verge of being crushed by reason of 
the repressive measures adopted by the Federal 
Reserve Board, altho efforts are being made by 
the Federal Reserve banks to extend to these 
such credit as is possible with a view to tiding 
them over and helping them to avert disaster. In 
all periods like this there creep in unsound credit 
schemes which are seized upon by struggling con- 
cerns to keep them afloat. Cut off from the aid 
of the banks, in many instances men naturally 
resort to any means to hold things together, 
and many lines of trade are considering or 
have adopted unsound credit schemes in the 
present emergency. 

For instance: There has been in evidence for 


some time a disposition to lengthen eredits and 
permit collections to go in arrears, and this in- 
volves the passing of the burden of payment 
from one group to another in the community. 
These unsound credit schemes in some instances 
have taken the form of what might be called 
the ‘‘kiting’’ of acceptances. The use of other 
doubtful and irregular methods of floating 
paper is not unfrequent. 

These are some of the things that make a 
conservative banker knit his brow and wonder 
whither we are headed, and what the ultimate re- 
sult will be. At the moment the position of the 
banks is growing stronger. There has been a 
vast amount of liquidation, and during the 
squeezing-out process a great deal of long term 
and speculative paper has been forced out of 
the banks in an effort to restore more normal 
conditions. 

Necessarily the hardships inflicted in a period 
of liquidation fall heavily upon those who per- 
sist in their efforts to hald.prices up and who 
are burdened with vast quantities of ac- 
cumulated goods that they are not willing to 
let go of. The banks are endeavoring to force 
a better situation, but the problems that con- 
front them are still grave. 

This country must be fed and the develop- 
ments in the dry section out west during the 
last two seasons have been such as to make the 
burden of replenishing the cattle herds a par- 
ticularly heavy one at this time, for not only are 
cattle scarce but feed is costly. It is essen- 
tial, however, that beef cattle herds all over the 
country be built up, for otherwise the cost of liv- 
ing will resist all efforts to bring it to a lower 
level. 

The movement of merchandise automatically 
will bring about a liquidation that should clear 
the banking situation, but the country has gone 
thru such a prosperous period of abnormal 
activity that it has been carried by its own 
momentum beyond all reasonable limitations. 
Everyone has indulged in extravagances and has 
used up funds that should have been transferred 
to capital account but are now largely swal- 
lowed up in the shape of ‘‘frozen’’ credits. 
Lower prices would go a long ways toward a 
cure, but with the wage earner still spending 
money lavishly, the Government still using its 
credit in an abnormal way and these prices still 


in force, resistance of prices to return to a 
lower level is to be expected. 

It requires only a moderate reduction of 
prices to bring about buying and to restore ac- 
tivity in the industries, yet no one is willing to 
take the initiatory step. The crux of the whole 
situation at the present time is inadequate trans- 
portation. No matter whether labor is in a 
conspiracy, as-some believe it is, to force Gov- 
ernment ownership or at least a return to Gov- 
ernment operation, or whether capital is holding 
aloof to force a more liberal settlement by the 
Government, the dominant facts are that trans- 
portation facilites are inadequate to the needs 
of the country and that until they can be 
brought more nearly up to the requirements 
and so release credit, raw material and food- 
stuffs, prices are not likely to decline. 

It is essential, therefore, that every effort be 
directed toward relieving the congestion of 
transportation, for otherwise the paralysis 
which is already affecting business is likely to 
develop into a serious business depression. Such 
a development would be exceedingly unfortu- 
nate, for what the world needs today for the 
welfare of mankind is not a smaller production 
but a greater production. Europe needs more 
food, but our transportation facilities are in- 
sufficient to enable us to supply Europe’s needs. 

If this condition is not overcome, Europe will 
go hungry, and the hungry man or hungry woman 
is not a pleasant being to encounter, especially 
when such suffering is not limited to the grown- 
up but also affects the children. It is so easy to 
say, ‘‘Let Europe take care of herse!lf’’: but if 
Europe determines to take care of itself when 
suffering from actual hunger or starvation, a 
situation is likely to develop that may require 
from America united efforts and vigorous meas- 
ures to prevent Europe from taking care of us. 
Theories are all very nice, but the world is 
confronted by conditions that are serious and 
that call for the best thought that mankind is 
capable of giving them. The business man who 
is too much engrossed in his own affairs to take 
a broader view may be brought to the realiza- 
tion of the gravity of the situation later on, for 
it is evident that peace has not yet been re- 
stored in the world and that, until it is, 
world credit will continue to be seriously un- 
settled. 
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LOGGING OPERATION IN SWAMP LAND 

I have in mind a possible operation of a large 
tract of swamp hardwood timber in South Caro- 
lina, some 70,000 acres; and will be glad if you 
will put me in touch with some operator who is 
logging under similar conditions—very boggy tracts 
five miles wide along the river and subject to fre- 
quent overflow. Some 75,000 feet a day will be 
required in this operation and if possible I would 
like to do it by overhead skidders.—INQuiry No. 7. 

[The inquirer has been supplied with names 
of lumber companies working in wet land, names 
of manufacturers of skidding appliances, and 
also of tractors, and we shall be glad to supply 
the addresses of any others who so request and 
who are interested in the proposed undertaking. 
—EDpIrTor. | 


WOODS FOR KNOBS AND HANDLES 

We are interested in the manufacture of wooden 
knobs and handles to be attached to aluminum 
cooking utensils. We are to manufacture these 
items with a specially perfected machine, and seek 
information as to the kind and grade of material 
generally used for this purpose, and the prices of 
such kinds and grades in 14-inch and 14-inch 
thickness.—INQuIRY No. 3. 

[Handles of the kind contemplated by the 
inquirer may be manufactured from nearly all 
wood that can be sawed into lumber, since great 
strength is not essential. The inquirer is oper- 
ating in a Wisconsin town situated on Lake 
Michigan. The northern hardwoods, particularly 
beech, maple, and birch, are suitable for the 
highest class of handles he will need. They 
receive high polish and may be nicely stained. 
Red gum and yellow poplar, from regions 
farther south, receive smooth polish and are 
excellent. Other hardwoods that may be de- 
pended upon are basswood and cottonwood, and 
included with cottonwood are aspen and balm of 
Gilead. Softwoods are also suitable for handles 
of this class, particularly for pails, pans and 
dippers, and hemlock, pine and cedar are good. 
Many sizes may be wanted, as most of the 
handles are small, and it would probably be 
advantageous to buy the lumber rather than the 
squares; and in that case, price, grade, and 
freight would depend on so many circumstances 
that we could not quote exact cost figures. The 
name and address of the inquirer will be fur- 
nished on request to those who would like to 
figure with him regarding his supplies.—EDITor. | 


SPECIAL LUMBER MEASURING RULES 

Can you advise us as to the correctness of 
measuring 5/4 lumber with a 5/4 rule? We have 
always supposed that it was standard in the lum- 
ber trade to measure 5/4 stock with the regular 
4/4 rule, then add 25 percent, but recently we had 
an experience in which two inspectors measured 
the same stock at the same time. One used a 4/4 
rule, the other a 5/4 rule. The 5/4 rule over- 
ran anywhere from 200 to 900 feet on each car. 
We are anxious to know which rule should be 
used and also if you have any reliable data as to 
the correctness of the 5/4 rule.—INQuiRy No. 6. 

[A Philadelphia lumber company requests 
this information. Special rules for measuring 
5/4, 6/4 and 8/4 lumber are made to order by 
at least one manufacturer of standard rules, 
the cost being one-third higher than for the 
ordinary kind. A small demand for these spe- 
cial rules has existed for years. 

So far as the rules are concerned, they are 
as accurate as any others, their construction 
being on exactly the same principles. The in- 
quirer states that the 5/4 rule slightly overruns 
the other on a carload of lumber. In our opin- 
ion that is not due to the perfection of one rule 
or the imperfection of the other, but should be 
eredited to or charged to the human element 
entering into the measurement. In the 4/4 rule 
the man adds 25 percent to the instrument’s 
reading to take care of the quarter of inch of 
extra thickness of the lumber, and he also makes 
mentally certain deductions for wane or some 
other defect in a board now and then. The 5/4 
rule has no mind or personality but records ex- 


actly what the measurement calls for in that 
extra quarter of an inch. In all probability, 
the overrun is accounted for in that way, with- 
out fault of the instrument which records what 
the measurement shows. 

It is well known that two inspectors, both 
equally competent and honest, can not inspect 
a large pile of lumber and grade it exactly 
alike; neither can the same inspector do the 
job twice with the same result. That is because 
man is not infallible. He is not a machine 
that does precisely the same thing over and 
over, if he is called upon for judgment and 
decision.— EDITOR. } 


THE MARKET FOR CHERRY 

I intend to cut a car of cherry next month and 
would like to know what thickness to cut it and 
where I can find a buyer.—INquiry No. 40. 

[This inquiry was sent from Michigan. The 
principal users of cherry are railroad car build- 
ers, handle makers, makers of scientific instru- 
ments, printers’ furniture, brushes, clocks and 
furniture. The inquirer has been supplied with 
the addresses of a number of manufacturers who 
might be in the market for cherry, among them 
being a buyer of cherry logs. This wood is 
sawed into many dimensions, depending upon 
the use intended, and for that reason it is better 
to contract in advance for its sale, if practicable, 
and saw it in the required sizes. A considerable 
part of the cherry lumber which is sent to the 
general market is sawed 2 inches thick or 
thicker, as that is a convenient size for ripping 
into squares.—EDITOR. | 


EFFECT OF NOTARIAL SEAL 
Inquiry No. 69 as shown on page 52 of your 
great lumber paper, issue of July 17, reads as 
follows: 


‘¢Effect of Notarial Seal—What is the dif- 
ference in a contract that has the notary public 
seal and the one that has not? To what extent 
does a notary public seal affect a contract?’’ 

Confining the answer to the question, I wish 
to say that with three exceptions there is no 
difference, in Texas, between a contract the 
execution of which has been certified to by a 
notary public and one that has not been so 
certified. These exceptions are: 

1—A conveyance of real estate by a married 
woman must be acknowledged by her separately 
and apart from her husband, who must also 
join in the deed. 

2—Where it is desired to place the contract 
of record it must be acknowledged. 

3—Where an instrument, permitted or re- 
quired by law to be recorded, has been acknowl- 
edged and recorded, it shall be admitted in evi- 
dence without proof of its execution. 

I am very much inclined to think that gen- 
erally thruout the United States the only re- 
quirement that any contract be acknowledged, 
except in the case of married women, is for pur- 
poses of registration. 

In some States, Illinois for instance, which 
is a common law State, private seals are used, 
but the absence of the seal merely affects the 
procedure in case suit on the instrument is nec- 
essary. 

Affidavits are not acknowledged; they are sub- 
scribed and sworn to and in the event they are 
false, the affiant is subject to prosecution for 
false swearing or perjury depending upon the 
nature of the affidavit. 

Affidavits, save in prosecutions for their 
falsity, are not accepted as evidence in judicial 
inquiries except by agreement; this is because 
they are merely ex parte statements and the 
party to be adversely affected has had no oppor- 
tunity for crossexamination. 

Private seals seem to have originated at a 
very early day when but few people could write 
and were used in lieu of a signature; they have 
been abolished in most States—C. M. McWIL- 
LIAMS, HEMPHILL, TEx. 


DISCOUNT ON CAR OF LUMBER 


A wholesale lumber company has sent the 
following comment on Inquiry No. 49, published 
in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of July 24, con- 
cerning discount on a shipment of lumber where 
a dispute arose as to whether the remaining 20 
percent of the price was subject to discount, 
after making deductions which ‘necessitated 
several days to adjust:’’ 


In your issue of July 24, you quote from a letter, 
written by an Alabama shipper in which he asks 
if the 2 percent discount for cash applies to the 
80 percent only which is advanced on receipt of 
invoice and bill of lading, or applies to the balance 
also if sent as soon as car is received. Your reply 
reads: “The custom seems to be that the 2 percent 
discount in such a case is counted on the 80 per- 
cent only.’’ 

It is probable that your opinion will be quoted 
broadcacst and will be used by shippers thruout 
the country. The opinion of the editor of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN carries great weight. 

We believe that there is a chance of a great 
deal of misunderstanding and of friction being 
created, provided this opinion happens to be seen 
by many shippers. It covers a point that is in 
great dispute. An occasional mill does insist that 
the discount covers the advanced payment only, 
but the great majority of mills allow discount on 
the entire invoice. 

In our opinion, an invoice is subject to discount 
within a reasonable time which can be interpreted 
fifteen or thirty days from date of shipment. The 
buyer in many cases is willing to “advance” a 
large portion of the invoice as soon as he receives 
the invoice and bill of lading. He does this to 
assist the sawmill man financially. This is really 
an advanced payment and made before the time 
that would ordinarily be expected and such pay- 
ments are for a large proportion of the total 
invoice. This early payment anticipates the time 
in which the bills would ordinarily be discounted 
and certainly entitles the buyer to discount on 
the balance which is only a small percentage of 
the total payments, provided check is sent promptly 
when car has been unloaded and inspected. 


A FLORIDA COMPANY 


TALLAHASSEE, FLA., July 29, 1920. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN—I have just read an ar- 
ticle in your issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
under date of July 24, page 59, giving out what 
purports to be some facts regarding the standing 
etc., of the Marathon Lumber Co., of Tallahassee, 
Fla. 

In justice to the Marathon Lumber Co., as well 
as myself, I wish to correct some of the statements 
made in the above mentioned article. In the first 
place this company is not capitalized at all; in 
the second place, the writer was not connected 
with the Stephens Lumber Co., Jacksonville, Fla., 
for “several years,” but only about six months. 
However, he has had considerable experience in 
the lumber business, and is now connected with 
the Marathon Lumber Co., and hopes to be able 
to capitalize the Marathon Lumber Co. for as 
much or more than the amount stated in your 
article. 

In this connection and in justice to the Mara- 
thon Lumber Co., at Laurel, Miss., I wish to state 
most emphatically that this is not a branch of the 
Mississippi company, as the impression seems to 
have got out. 

Trusting that you will publish this letter in 
your next issue, and with best wishes, I beg to 
remain 

(Signed) H. W. Jackson. 


USE OF OUTSIDE BLINDS 
While glancing today over the pages of the “Old 
Reliable,” my eyes caught the line, ‘‘Who uses out- 
side blinds?” in Inquiry No. 32. At first I thought 


‘ the reply would be, ‘“‘Why, no one uses such blinds.” 


A number of years ago I took charge of a yard 
in central Illinois, and when invoicing, I found 
a carload of such blinds (relics of the dark ages). 
Within two years I had sold them out at 50 cents 
a pair for screening porches and out houses. I 
had taken them at 25 cenis a pair. The last wagon 
load I sold for $5. 

When I came to this place eighteen years ago, 
I found fifty pairs here which I disposed of in 
the same way. There is nothing around a lumber 
yard you can not sell, provided you can find a 
buyer.—S. Jackson, Jackson, SuHuarry & Co., 
CrESTON, Iowa. 
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The General Business Situation 


The business world is almost unanimous in 
its expectation of a revival of business with the 
passing of the summer, founded chiefly on the 
excellent crop prospects, which assure continued 
prosperity on the part of the country’s farm 
population. However, it is not lost sight of 
that much will depend upon future transporta- 
tion conditions as well as upon the action of 
prices. Months of interrupted freight move- 
ments have caused great inconvenience and in 
many cases serious loss to various interests and 
have prevented the consummation of many 
transactions and stopped important work out- 
right. Still during the last few weeks there has 
undoubtedly been some improvement in the rail- 
road situation as a result of the strenuous efforts 
that have been made to remedy the serious con- 
ditions, and it is generally felt that with the 
added resources of the railroads as a result of 
the liberal freight rate advances granted them 
during the last week they will gradually place 
their service on a more normal basis. With 
larger funds in prospect and consequently with 
larger credit available to them, it is understood 
that they will immediately set out determinedly 
to solve the problem of car shortage by repair- 
ing the vast number of bad order cars now in 
their shops and by building new ones. But it 
takes time to repair badly damaged cars and 
to build new ones; hence no very material relief 
from the present difficult transportation condi- 
tions can be looked for soon, and patience must 
be exercised by the business interests of the 
country. The action of prices will also largely 
determine to what extent business will iye 
this fall. If they remain high or rise still fur- 
ther such action will doubtless operate to limit 
trade to the narrowest possible margins, while 
lower levels might be expected to encourage 
business transactions. In this connection the 
generally lower trend of commodity prices dur- 
ing the last two weeks requires special mention. 
Sizable declines have been noted in the cereals, 
due to the favorable crop reports; and flour, hog 
products, butter, sugar, coffee, meat producing 
animals and cotton and cotton goods are ap- 
preciably lower. Bradstreet’s index of whole- 
sale food prices shows a sharp downward trend, 
while of seventy-six commodities of all kinds 
only ten are higher than two weeks ago, com- 
pared with twenty-nine lower and thirty-seven 


unchanged, 
* * * 


Canada apparently is not going to be over- 
shadowed by the United States this year in the 
matter of crops. Reports from the northern 
neighbor indicate that recent rains in the wheat 
belt has restored the formerly doubtful crop con- 
dition to approximately what it was at its recent 
best. The condition of wheat, according to the 
Canadian Bank of Commerce, ranges from 111 
to 134 percent compared with the previous 
10-year average, the highest condition being in 
Saskatchewan, where the wheat acreage is almost 
75 pereent of the total for the three important 
ee Provinces. Other crops also rank 

igh. 


The Southern Pine Situation 
There has been little change on the south- 
ern pine market during the week, demand con- 
tinuing only fair, cars very short and produc- 


tion thereby limited. The bulk of present 
inquiries is from the country districts, and 
some sections in the middle West report an 
actual expansion of the country trade during 
the last couple of weeks which is regarded with a 
great deal of satisfaction. Prospects are for 
a good building season this fall in the great 
agricultural sections, and indications are not 
lacking that city trade also will improve as 
the summer passes. One feature of the pres- 
ent market is the heavy demand coming out of 
the oil fields for yard stock as well as for oil 


rig timbers. The price level has shown no 
appreciable change during the week. 

During the week ended July 30 the 149 mills 
reporting to the Southern Pine Association 
produced 69,878,500 feet, shipped 52,087,600 
feet, and booked orders for 58,087,600 feet, or 
approximately 17 percent below the week’s 
production. 


North Carolina Pine Conditions 


While there has lately been an increase in 
the business booked by the North Carolina 
pine mills, the volume is still low and only 
about half of the greatly curtailed production, 
and the market can not be characterized other- 
wise than as inactive. Last week a very good 
increase in inquiries was noted, but this 
week’s reports indicate that they have fallen 
off again. However, there is one element in 
the situation which cheers the mills, that being 
the recent increase of $5 in the price of the 
southwestern stock that for the last few 
months has given them such strong competi- 
tion in what they consider their own terri- 
tory. This southwestern stock sold for sev- 
eral dollars less than the price the North 
Carolina mills claimed they could sell for, and 
the difference in price naturally lost them 
much business. With this recent increase, 
however, prices on the two classes of stock 
are now more nearly on a par, with the result 





A PATHETIC DITTY 

It was evening in the sawmill, down be- 
side Port Gamble Bay, 

On the carriage stood a bohunk, he had 
spent a weary day. 

Said he, “I’m broke‘ and friendless, with 
this sad world I’m thru,” 

So he leaned against the bandsaw just be- 
fore the whistle blew. 








—COoNTRIBUTED. 





that the North Carolina pine men look for 
more business to come in their direction soon. 

During the week ended July 24, thirty-four 
mills reporting to the North Carolina Pine 
Association produced 5,514,800 feet, or 53 per- 
cent below normal; booked orders for 2,620,000 
feet, or 52 percent below the week’s produc- 
tion, and shipped 3,593,500 feet. 


With the Hardwood Mills 


There have been no developments of im- 
portance in the hardwood market during the 
last week. The demand has been moderately 
active, both orders and inquiries having 
shown some increase over recent weeks, but 
the market remains very slow. However, the 
opinion is quite general among the trade that 
heavier buying will quickly begin in expecta- 
tion of the increased railroad freight rates. 
It is also believed that the railroads, assured 
of larger future revenues, will soon enter the 
market heavily for cross ties, timber and lum- 
ber with which to repair their worn equip- 
ment and to build new. In the meanwhile the 
furniture and automobile interests are the 
principal, tho cautious, buyers of the higher 
grades, while the box manufacturers are ab- 
sorbing considerable quantities of low grade 
material. Weather continues ideal for logging 
operations, and the car shortage is now the 
chief factor which is holding down log pro- 
duction. Some stock is accumulating at mills, 
in consequence of the slow demand experienced 
during recent weeks, but there are no appre- 
hensions regarding any real surplus, the view 
being that there is a huge demand for lumber 
now dammed up, which when released will re- 
quire very large stocks of lumber. Prices have 
shown no further downward tendency during 
the last two weeks. It is believed that their 


decline has now been arrested and that with 
an improvement in the market such as is ex- 
pected to be an early development they will 
strengthen materially. 


Western Pines Market 


Manufacturers from Montana to California 
are concerned over. the method of applying the 
freight rate advance, but they feel sure the 
inequalities in the method of applying this ad- 
vance will be ironed out. Demand has picked 
up considerably and the volume of orders placed 
has exceeded the supply of cars. The pick-up in 
the demand is attributed largely to the desire of 
buyers to get stock forwarded before the freight 
rate increase takes effect. 

Thirty-five Inland Empire mills reporting to 
the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
during the week ended July 24 again reached a 
high production, amounting to 30,895,000 feet, 
or about 9 percent above normal. Orders booked 
during the same week totaled 16,375,000 feet, or 
43 percent below production, and shipments to- 
taled 17,555,000 feet. Ten mills affiliated with 
the California White & Sugar Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association report a total of 13,063,000 
feet during the same week, compared with or- 
ders booked amounting to 5,765,000 feet and 
shipments of 4,835,000 feet. 

* * * 


Ten mills reporting to the California Red- 
wood Association for the week ended July 24 
produced 5,139,000 feet; booked orders for 
4,538,000 feet and shipped 5,790,000 feet. 


Douglas Fir Pointers 


Manufacturers of Douglas fir and other north 
Pacifie coast woods are much disturbed over the 
method of applying the freight rate advances, 
They believe, however, that the demand for lum- 
ber is going to be so great during the next five 
years that all the lumber which can be produced 
will find a ready market and that the inequali- 
ties in freight rates will be ironed out. The car 
shortage continues most severe. For example, 
one of the largest Oregon operators requisitioned 
sixty ears and received two. The eastern rail- 
roads are making heavy purchases of ties, orders 
for at least 80,000,000 feet of which have been 
placed within the last two weeks at a price 
ranging from $32 to $35 a thousand feet, f. 0. b. 
mill. Inquiries are being made on the Coast for 
several million feet of ties for delivery at Au- 
gusta, Ga., and Charleston, S. C. The demand 
for yard stock has improved considerably and 
buying has been as heavy as the car situation 
has permitted. Prices are firmer and have 
advanced on many items. 

For the week ended July 24, the reports of 
129 mills to the West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation showed a production 20 percent below 
normal, orders at 20 percent below production 
and 13 percent above shipments. The car sup- 
ply during the week was reported at approxi- 
mately 33 percent of requirements, while mill 
stocks range between 25 and 45 percent above 
normal, The mills referred to produced 72,947,- 
500 feet and shipped 51,200,500 feet, of which 
36,900,000 feet moved by rail. The total of all 
unshipped business at hand at these mills totals 
353,355,900 feet, of which 225,120,000 feet is 
for rail shipment. 

PAA 

A GIANT SYCAMORE is monarch of the Wabash 
River bottoms in Gibson County, Indiana, a few 
miles north of Evansville. It is eleven feet in 
diameter, thirty-five feet in cireumference and 
150 feet high. Measurements and photographs 
of the tree were taken recently by Vivian W. 
Agniel, assistant engineer for the Patoka- 
Wabash levee, and have been sent to the Forest 
Service at Washington, D. C. The line of the 
survey for the $200,000 levee runs thru the 
ground on which it stands and this is a death 
warrant for the great tree. 
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Navy Disposes of “Sub”? Chasers 

[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 4.—The navy de- 
partment announced tonight that Secretary 
Daniels has authorized the sale of 141 sub- 
marine chasers. These are the 110-foot wood 
boats which won fame as the mosquito fleet of 
the American Navy in the warfare against the 
German submarines. A large number of the 
American chasers were purchased by France and 
used in the same service under the French flag. 
A southern city has been trying out one of the 
‘*sub’’ ehasers as a fire boat, while a Pacific 
port is using one as a pilot boat. These tests 
have proven their practicability. The chasers 
will be converted into yachts, fishing boats, fire 
boats, police boats and even small freighters. 
They will be sold at an attractive price. 


Demurrage Penalty Broadened 
{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
Wasuineton, D. C., Aug. 5——A new order 

issued by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
under its emergency powers with a view to se- 
curing prompt release of freight car equipment 
extends from Nov. 30 until Jan. 1 the penalty 
charge of $10 on carload shipments of lumber 
and forest products taking lumber rates held 
for reconsignment beyond the 48-hour free time 
period. 

At a conference here late last week a com- 
mittee representing the National Industrial 
Traffic League refused to consent to a proposal 
of the American Railroad Association that war- 
time demurrage rates be restored. Chairman 
Crawford of the committee of the American 
Railroad Association then suggested that under 
the circumstances the carriers would consider 
filing a tariff providing for $5 demurrage in- 
stead of the proposed restoration of the war- 
time demurrage of $3 per day for the first four 
days; meanwhile changing the basis of the aver- 
age agreement so that a car would earn credits 
for three days instead of four. 

The traffic league committee made it clear that 
it objected to any increase in demurrage rates 
until present service is improved, declaring that 
present conditions are subject to complaint and 
that neither empties nor loaded cars are moved 
promptly. The committee gave fair warning 
that the league would fight any increase in de- 
murrage rates until the service is improved. In- 
dications are that shippers generally will get be- 
hind any fight undertaken by the league in this 
connection. 

The order of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion already referred to reads in part as follows: 

To prevent undue detention of equipment under 
present emergency the following additional pen- 
alties for detention of equipment will apply: 

1—On cars loaded with lumber held for recon- 
signment a storage charge of $10 per car will be 
assessed for each day or fraction of a day that car 
{is held after forty-eight hours after the hour at 


which free time begins to run under the demurrage 


rules. 


Note 1—Applies on lumber, shingles, poles, pil- 
ing, mine timber, box, barrel or crate material and 
other forest products on which the lumber rates 
apply. 

2—On all open top cars and on all cars loaded 
with coal or coke not released within the free 
time as prescribed in the National Car Demurrage 
Rules, J. E. Fairbanks, I. C. C. No. 8, supplements 
thereto or reissues thereof, a storage charge of 
$10 per car per day or fraction of a day will be 
made until car is released. 

8—The charges provided above will be in addi- 
tion to any existing demurrage and track storage 
charges and are subject to the provisions of the 
National Car -Demurrage Rules with respect to 
notification, computing time and allowances pro- 
vided for in Rule 8 thereof. 


That part of the order applicable to all freight 
in open cars and to coal and coke in all cars 
allows one consignment only. If the order to 
reconsign is received in time to give instruc- 


tions to yard employees before arrival, $2 per 
ear is charged for the service; if the order is 
received in time to give employees instructions 
twenty-four hours after arrival of car, $5 is 
charged; and when not reconsigned as above, 
any order for reconsignment, diversion or re- 
shipment will subject the freight traffic to the 
sum of the local rates to and from points of re- 
consignment plus $5 per car. 


Sales Manager Makes Move 


Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 3.—Frank Watkins 
has resigned as sales manager of the Missouri 
Lumber & Land Exchange Co., here to become 
general sales manager for Krauss Bros.’ Lum- 
ber Co., of New Orleans, wholesaler of southern 
pine and west Coast products. He is widely 
known to the lumber trade in the Kansas City 
territory and he will be greatly missed by the 
lumber fraternity here. He has spent nearly 
his entire lumber career with the Missouri Lum- 
ber & Land Exchange Co. Leaving his position 
as secretary to the president of the Fidelity 
Trust Co., fourteen years ago he entered the 
accounting department of the Long-Bell Lum- 
ber Co. He spent seven months with the com- 
pany at Lufkin, Tex., and then was called to the 
Kansas City office. After a year there he be- 
came assistant sales manager of the Missouri 
Lumber & Land Exchange Co., and in 1912 was 
made sales manager. Mr. Watkins is thirty- 





**I believe that Federal Government 
should give its effective aid in solving 
the problem of ample and becoming 
housing of its citizenship.’’ 

WARREN G. HARDING. 











four years old and was born in Clinton, Iowa. 
He came to Kansas City twenty-two years ago. 

A successor to Mr. Watkins has not yet been 
selected. Raymond White, assistant general 
manager of the Missouri company, will fill the 
duties of sales manager until someone is selected 
for the place. 


Inspects Sites for Coast Mills . 

SEATTLE, WASH., July 31.—R. A. Long, of 
Kansas City, president of the Long-Bell Lum- 
ber Co. and associated companies, was a notable 
visitor to Seattle during the week. He had no 
comment to make on the iumber industry in 
general, but explained his visit, saying: ‘‘Our 
object in coming to the Coast at this time is to 
look over a number of sites which have been 
suggested for the mills we intend to build and 
operate. We have examined several possible 
locations, but have not yet made a deeision.’’ 

In the foregoing language Mr. Long indi- 
cates that his plans are not yet matured. The 
proposed Long-Bell mills, which it is under- 
stood will be three in number, have been a sub- 
ject of extended newspaper speculation ever 
since the announcement was made several 
months ago that the well known southern pine 
concern had acquired large timber holdings in 
fir territory, and in due course would erect its 
own plants and begin marketing the product. 

Mr. Long’s present trip has covered a wide 
range in fir territory. He has been down the 
Columbia River to Astoria, and in the neighbor- 
hood of Seattle has visited Everett and Sno- 
qualmie. He left yesterday afternoon for Port- 
land, @re., on his way to Kansas City. He 
was accompanied on his visit to the Pacific 
Northwest by John D. Tennant, manager of the 
manufacturing department of the Long-Bell 
Lumber Co.; W. F. Ryder, timberman; Wesley 
Vandercook, chief engineer, and B. A. Huffman, 
construction engineer. 


Coal Order Modified 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBBERWAN; de- 
layed in transmission ] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., July 29.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission tonight modified service 
order No. 9, to exempt from classification as 
‘¢eoal cars,’’ flat bottom gondola cars with sides 
less than thirty-eight inches high. Cars with 
36-inch sides are now exempt. It is estimated 
that this amendment will release sixteen thou- 
sand more cars for lumber, sand, gravel and 
similar commodities. 


Conference on Railroad Situation 


A conference of railroad executives and rep- 
resentatives of the building material interests 
of Chicago has been called to meet at the Union 
League Club, Chicago, on Friday noon of this 
week. The national committee of railroad execu- 
tives, of which Daniel Willard is the head, is 
establishing local committees thruout the coun- 
try with a view to providing a point of contact 
that will aid in the solution of the problems 
affecting both the carriers and the material 
men, On the Chicago committee, appointed hy 
Mr. Willard, are C. H. Markham, president of 
the Illinois Central, chairman; Hale Holden, 
president of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy; 
and W. B. Story, president of the Santa Fe. The 
conference to be held on Friday was called at 
the instance of B. F. Affleck, president of the 
Universal Portland Cement Co. 


Movable Mill Saves Waste 


PorTLAND, OrE., July 31.—The Milton Creek 
Logging Co., which operates a logging camp 
seven miles west of St. Helens, also operates 
a sawmill which is probably the only one of its 
kind in the Northwest. The mill, which has a 
daily capacity of 10,000 feet of lumber, is in 
three sections and each section is built on 
‘donkey skids.’? When it is wished to move 
the mill, the sections are lifted by the logging 
derrick and placed on logging trucks and hauled 
to the new location. In two days’ time, the 
mill can be loaded, unloaded and in operation. 

Manager Briggs designed the mill for the 
purpose of saving the great waste of broken 
and short timber which is found in every log- 
ging camp and which is left to decay or be 
burned up by logged-off land settlers. Besides 
utilizing this waste timber, the land is better 
cleared and the settler saved much labor. 

In addition to supplying its several logging 
operations with ties, stringers and camp lum- 
ber, the company furnishes nearby settlers with 
lumber at a lower price and on shorter haul 
than if the stock were obtained at one of the 
big mills. 

Tho the mill has been in operation only three 
months, it has been in three different locations 
and the officials of the company are well pleased 
with their experiment. 


To Urge Building of Grain Bins 

New ORLEANS, La., Aug. 2.—The Southern 
Pine Association will furnish five thousand 
folders on grain bin construction for distribu- 
tion by the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Rail- 
road and the Colorado & Southern Railroad, 
which roads will run a special train thru the 
southwestern grain district advocating the 
building of storage houses for grain by the 
farmers, on account of lack of facilities to 
move the crop. Detailed blueprints of the 
granary will be furnished on request of those 
interested. R. D. Mundell, secretary of the 
Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
of Colorado, requested that the association help 
this move in every way. The train will leave 
Denver on Aug. 10. 
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INAUGURATE NEW EMPLOYMENT METHODS 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., July 31.—In line with 
its policy of codperation between itself and its 
employees, and of reward for good service, the 
Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills has put into 
effect a system of preference promotion for its 
workers. A new department, with Samuel Kelly 
in charge, has been created for this purpose, Mr. 
Kelly being known as assistant to General Su- 
perintendent C. L. Flynn. At the same time 
the company announces foremen’s training 
courses, which will be given during August un- 
der the direction of Prof. George Henry Jensen, 
of Washington State University. ‘‘The 
course,’’ says the company, ‘‘is designed to as- 
sist foremen in applying the general principles 
of good practice to specifie situations and as 
they occur under actual working conditions.’’ 
With reference to the new system, Mr. Flynn 
says: 

One of the first things Mr. Kelly will do will be 
to get a personal record of all the present em- 


ployees, both new and old. Suitable employment 
blanks have been printed and he will gather infor- 


and fill out the forms, giving us such information 
as they care to give, with directions as to where 
they can be located. Then when we want them 
we will send for them. 


HAS AMBITIOUS HOUSING PLANS 


SrevENS Point, Wis., Aug. 2.—The Whiting- 
Plover Paper Co., of this city, has under con- 
sideration comprehensive plans for providing 
housing for its employees. The company owns 
220 acres of land in the immediate vicinity of 
its plant, a large proportion of which is well 
suited for use as residence lots. As soon as the 
company considers that conditions warrant pro- 
ceeding it intends to engage a townsite expert, 
or community planner, to plat out the land, plan 
the streets, grading, sewers, water supply, 
landscaping, and other items essential to a 
project of this kind. The company has not yet 
fully worked out details of the plan under which 
these houses, when built, will be sold to em- 
ployees but some system of easy payments will 
be devised. 

Some time ago the Whiting-Plover company, 

















A San Francisco contractor is employing this method of handling sand, gravel and crushed stone. 
The motor truck is run up on a wood trestle, the truck being equipped with a side dump 
body and the material is dumped over the side of the trestle, where it is shoveled into wheel- 


barrows and wheeled up a wood incline. 


Retail lumbermen who are having much trouble 


with coal could build such a trestle in the yard and by using a truck equipped with a side 
dump body dump the coal down at little expense. 





mation from the men themselves. There are sev- 
eral purposes in getting this information, such as 
for statistical records and for the earnings rec- 
ords that we have to keep for the income tax re- 
ports, but principally to find information about 
the men who are already working for us, that we 
have not had in a concrete form in any central 
place heretofore. 

It is the definite policy on the part of the com- 
pany that in employment and promotions our own 
people are to be given the preference, so that when 
a man of some skill is needed in a particular job it 
will not be necessary for us to call on a profes- 
sional outside employment agent to get us a man 
for the required position. We are more than 
likely to have a man skilled in the particular work 
in our own employment if we only know about 
him, and it is our intention hereafter to know 
about these things. 

It will not be the purpose of this office to hire 
and fire men. That will be done by the heads of 
departments as heretofore; but hereafter when a 
foreman has a job open that is above the rank of 
common labor he will notify the central office, and 
this central office, under Mr. Kelly, will telephone 
the names of all the men in all the plants having 
the skill or experience that is required and these 
men will be given the preference. 

After this survey of our present employees is 
completed we will take the records of new anpli- 
cants for work in the same way. Instead of hav- 
ing men stand in the rain at the gates waiting for 
a foreman to come and oe them, as_ has been 
the practice in most plants of this kind, we will 
have a place for them to come and make a decent 
application for employment. They will come in 


which has in many ways shown that it has the 
welfare of its employees at heart, built eight 
2-story frame houses for occupancy by its de- 


partment heads. A nominal rental is charged 
for these houses, hardly covering the cost of re- 
pairs and service, such as providing water, light, 
ice ete. An official of the company this week 
stated that the benefit has been considerable, 
both in insuring the presence of the department 
heads in case of emergencies (the plant being 
situated three miles from the city) and in keep- 
ing down the department foreman turnover. 


HOUSES FOR RAILROAD EMPLOYEES 


It is announced that the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road intends to erect a large number of houses 
for its employees, in the hope that by that 
means it may solve some of its labor problems. 
In some localities, laborers refuse to enter the 
company’s employ because suitable houses can 
not be had. However, the laws of some States 
do not permit railroads to deal in real estate, 
but that difficulty can be overcome by the 
railroad’s building the houses exclusively for 
its own employees and disposing of them on 
the basis of cost. 





NORTH DAKOTA’S BUILDING SCHEME LAGS 


Sr. Pavut, Minn., Aug. 2.—Reported activities 
of the North Dakota Home Building Associa- 
tion are greatly exaggerated. The association is 
building only a few houses. The degree of suc- 
cess attending this whole project is by no means 
commensurate with the newspaper propaganda 
regarding it. In some places where it has been 
reported that the association is constructing a 
block of dwellings, not a single house has been 
started; in others where ten or fifteen houses 
are reported under construction, work has ac- 
tually been begun on but one. In a specific 
instance, a completed dwelling that was sup- 
posed not to exceed a cost limit of $3,000 has 
run up to three times that figure. 

For a house job closed last week the material 
was purchased largely from a local dealer. The 
secretary of the home building association re- 
cently stated that he hoped so to shape matters 
around that the association would buy only 
from local dealers. Whether this will actually 
be done remains to be seen. 

Under existing conditions in North Dakota it 
is impossible to get exact information as to the 
financial success attending the project. Reports 
are afloat that it is fast sinking the State into 
debt, but that it will temporarily benefit indi- 
viduals who are cutting out comfortable berths 
for themselves. A contingency of the situa- 
tion is that a purchasing agent for the associa- 
tion might, under the guise of buying lumber 
or other materials for State building projects, 
undertake to buy a barn bill, or other bill, for 
any individual who can use a car of lumber. 
Lumber shippers whose success has come largely 
thru the patronage received from retail dealers 
will no doubt wish to study the situation very 
carefully. 


WOULD SUBSTITUTE STEEL FRAMES FOR WOOD 


BattTrMoreE, Mp., Aug. 2.—An effort is being 
made here to introduce steel lumber as a substi- 
tute for wood in house construction, and with 
this end in view a demonstration was given last 
week at the plant of Dietrich Bros., Reese and 
Twenty-seventh streets. It is claimed as a re- 
sult of the demonstration that the superiority 
of this steel lumber has been conclusively shown. 
A floor panel, constructed with 10-inch steel 
columns and beams and a 2-inch concrete slab 
reinforced by metal lath, was spread across the 
joists. The panel, designed for 125 pounds 
live load, was tested to destruction. Period- 
ical measurements of deflection ete., were made 
and all tests, it is said, showed the great ad- 
vantages, quality and strength, of steel over 
wood. 

The principal point of superiority was de- 
clared to be in the greater rigidity of steel and 
safety over wood, and its lower cost and greater 
efficiency in reference to use in fire-safe con- 
struction. Weight for weight, steel lumber was 
said to be stronger than wood or concrete. Steel 
lumber permitted wide flexibility of building 
design. Any building planned for wood, it was 
asserted, can be translated into steel lumber 
without architectural change, and steel lumber 
brings down the cost to the builder of fireproof 
construction. It is designed especially to take 
the place of wood joists and studs in floor and 
partition construction. Among the benefits 
claimed for it is non-shrinkability, non-warping 
and the making of floors that hold marble, plas- 
ter, tile or concrete without subsequent crack- 
ing. 

Builders may be expected to maintain a 
cautious attitude in the face of these sweeping 
claims. Even if it can be contended that steel 
lumber sustains a certain strain, the considera- 
tions that require the element of time to deter- 
mine are still to be settled. Lumbermen will 
not be disturbed over the possibility of their 
product being relegated to the rear, with all 
the evidence in their favor which can be pro- 
duced. The use of lumber is only discarded 
for other materials in countries where wood 
products are scarce and where their cost is un- 
duly high. With great stores to draw upon 
here, there is not likely to be a general abandon- 
ment of lumber for steel. 
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Interstate Commerce Commission Authorizes 
Advance in Freight and Passenger Rates 


WasuHineTon, D. C., Aug. 2.—Under the de- 
cision of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in the increased rate case, announced Saturday, 
lumber and forest products will take the 
straight percentage increases provided for in 
the four districts into which the commission di- 
vided the country for rate-making purposes. 

The percentages announced are: LHastern 
Group, 40 percent; Southern Group, 25 percent; 
Western Group, 35 percent; Mountain-Pacific 
Group, 25 percent. 

The decision continues: 


In view of the different percentages of increase 
herein approved it becomes necessary to make pro- 
vision for rates between the various groups: 


1—Where rates are constructed by the use of 
combinations upon gateways between any two 
groups the thru rates should be increased by ap- 
plying to each factor its respective percentage. 


2—Rates between points within a group and 
points on the border line of such group should be 
increased according to the percentage applicable 
to the group. Where a river constitutes a boundary 
line between two groups, points on both banks 
thereof shall be considered as border line points. 


8—Joint or single-line thru rates between points 
in one group and points in other groups should be 
increased 33 1/3 percent. 

4—In cases where the rates over different routes 
between the same points would, by a strict appli- 
eation of the varying percentages of increase 
herein approved, be subject to different percent- 
ages, the lowest percentage applicable to any of 
the routes may be applied to the rates over all of 
such routes, 

In the construction of rates in accordance with 
these findings it is not intended that the group 
boundaries hereinbefore designated should be 
strictly observed, but the territorial boundaries 
heretofore recognized should be observed. For ex- 
ample, Richmond, one of the so called Virginia 
cities, should continue on the basis which it has 
heretofore enjoyed. 

The above findings apply to all steam railroads 
subject to our jurisdiction, including so called 
“short lines,” but not to railroads in Alaska. 

While the New England carriers are included 
in the eastern group and are subject to the percent- 
age for that group, the evidence as to the dis- 
proportionate needs of the New England lines 
makes it desirable that the carriers give careful 
consideration to the divisions of joint rates accru- 
ing to these lines. 


Territorial Groups Outlined 
The commission outlines the territorial lim- 
its of the four groups as follows: 
Eastern Group 


Its limits for the purposes of this proceeding 
may be established as follows: The Atlantic sea- 
board from the Canadian border to Norfolk, Va., 
the main line of the Norfolk & Western Railway 
from Norfolk, Va., to Kenova, W. Va., the main 
line of the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway from 
Kenova, W. Va., to Cincinnati, Ohio, the Ohio 
River to Cairo, Ill., the Mississippi River to the 
mouth of the Illinois River, at or near Grafton, 
Ill., the Illinois River from Grafton, Ill., to Pekin, 
TIll., a line south and east of the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe Railway from Pekin, IIl., thru Joliet 
and Streator, Ill., to Chicago, Ill., a line drawn 
from Chicago, Ill., to include the southern penin- 
sula of Michigan, and thence following the inter- 
national boundary to the Atlantic seaboard; in- 
cluding that portion of the Virginian Railway ex- 
tending south of the southern boundary, and ex- 
cluding those portions of the Southern Railway, 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad, Mobile & Ohio 
Railroad, Atlantic Coast Line Railroad, and Sea- 
board Air Line extending north of the southern 
boundary. 

Southern Group 

The territory commonly known as the Southern 
Classification Territory, embracing that section of 
the United States lying west of the Atlantic Ocean; 
south of the main line of the Norfolk & Western 
Railway from Norfolk, Va., to Kenova, W. Va., 
thence south of the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway to 
Cincinnati, and thence south of the Ohio River to 
Cairo, Ill.; thence east of the Mississippi River 
to New Orleans, La., and the mouth of the Missis- 
sippi River; and north of the Gulf of Mexico from 
the Mississippi River to the Atlantic Ocean; in- 
cluding also those portions of the Southern Rail- 


way, Louisville & Nashville Railroad, Mobile & 
Ohio Railroad, Atlantic Coast Line Railroad, and 
Seaboard Air Line Railway extending north of the 
northern boundary and excluding that portion of 
the Virginian Railway extending south of the 
northern boundary. 
Western Group 

The territory lying west of the western boun- 
daries of the eastern and southern groups as above 
described ; south of Lake Superior and of the inter- 
national boundary line; north of the Gulf of Mex- 
ico and the Rio Grande, and on and east of a 
north and south line running as follows: Follow- 
ing the boundary line between the State of North 
Dakota and the State of Montana and the boundary 
line between the States of South Dakota and Wyom- 
ing and Nebraska and Wyoming to the line of the 
Union Pacific extending east from Cheyenne, Wyo. ; 
then following the line of the Union Pacific west- 
ward to Cheyenne and from Cheyenne running 
southward thru Denver, Colorado Springs, Pueblo, 
and Trinidad, Colo. ; then following the line of the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway thru Raton 
and Las Vegas, N. M., to Albuquerque, N. M.; 
then south along the line of the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe Railway to El Paso, Tex. 


Mountain-Pacific Group 


All that territory lying between the line last 
described and the Pacific coast, not including 
Alaska, 


Percentage vs. Flat Rate Increases 
Discussing percentage increases versus flat in- 
creases and maintenance of relationships and 
differentials generally, the commission says: 


Many shippers have directed their testimony 
and argument principally to the method of in- 
creasing the rates rather than to the amount of 
the increases. Shippers are far from unanimous 
in their views and may be divided into three 
groups: (a) Those who seek the preservation of 
existing relationships and differentials either by 
specific or flat increases or by applying the per- 
centage increase to base rates and employing in 
connection therewith differentials from and to 
other points; (b) those who advocate a percent- 
age advance in all instances, contending that differ- 
entials should increase in the same ratio as all 
other rates and charges; and (c) ‘those who advo- 
cate a percentage increase with a maximum, 

While established or “differential” relationships 
of rates are not general, there are many such ad- 
justments; some fixed by the carriers and others 
by us, and it is contended by some shippers that 
in such cases it is desirable in readjusting the rates 
to maintain the differentials. 

Many relationships in cents per unit were dis- 
turbed by the increases made by the director gen- 
eral, except upon a few commodities of heavy move- 
ment which were subjected to specific increases 
in cents or dollars and cents per unit. A relatively 
small proportion of these relationships have sub- 
sequently been restored. 

It is evident that there are many competitive 
situations where no recognized differentials have 
ever existed but where, nevertheless, the rates 
have been made to reflect competitive conditions. 
Such situations greatly outnumber those where 
“fixed relationships” have been established. 

It is generally understood that on traffic to and 
from western trunk line territory and the South- 
west Chicago enjoyed for years a “differential” 
of 20 cents, first class, over St. Louis. This was 
thought to be a fixed, recognized, long-standing 
difference, and well entitled to bear the title “dif- 
ferential.” Under General Order No. 28 it was 
increased to 25 cents. We are now asked on behalf 
of certain Chicago interests not to increase this 
differential. In this connection it is interesting 
to note that on traffic to and from the East the 
St. Louis rates are made uniformly 117 percent 
of the Chicago rates, so that under any general 
increase in rates the spread between the St. Louis 
rates and the Chicago rates is automatically wid- 
ened. In 1914 the first class rate from New York 
to St. Louis was 18 cents higher than to Chicago. 
The difference is now 19 cents, altho the percent- 
age relationship is the same now as it was in 1914. 
There is apparently no more justification for main- 
taining Chicago’s differential over St. Louis on 
traffic to the West than for maintaining the differ- 
ential of St. Louis over Chicago on traffic from 
the East. Practically all rates in Official Classifi- 
cation Territory are constructed upon a percentage 
basis, and attention is directed to the important 
fact that not a single interest has here maintained, 
with the possible exception of Chicago, that we 


should depart generally from the percentage basis 
which has so long prevailed. 

In favor of maintaining differentials, it is said 
that they have been fixed in most cases after 
careful investigation, and that they represent the 
proper measure of difference in the rates; that 
often they represent the maximum differences which 
will permit more distant shippers to compete with 
those in close proximity; that to increase rates 
by a percentage tends to decrease the radius in 
which goods are marketed, and thus by lessening 
competition prices are advanced; and that in all 
cases the margin of profit has not increased pro- 
portionately to prices. 

Those who oppose maintaining differentials at 
this time contend that the value of the dollar 
expressed in terms of commodities shipped today 
is in reality but one-half its former value, and, 
therefore, a differential which was fixed at a 
given amount several years ago should, to have 
the same economic effect, be greater today; that 
there have been general increases in the prices of 
practically all commodities, in wages and in the 
charges for nearly all services, and that differen- 
tials should not be made an exception to the rule; 
and that as increased operating costs are the 
underlying reason for the proposed increased rates, 
the additional service represented by the differen- 
tial, being more expensive than heretofore, should 
pay greater rates as well as other services. 

The adoption of specific increases in cents per 
unit insfead of percentage advances will, of course, 
maintain existing relationships. However, the car- 
riers almost uniformly oppose this method and it 
is not generally advocated by shippers. Further, 
the difficulty of its adoption is apparent because 
of the lack of reliable statistics from which to de- 
termine the probable additional revenue from a 
given increase. It should also be noted that every- 
one who advocated this method insisted that flat 
increases be applied but once to combination rates. 
The complicated nature of tariff publication to 
make such an arrangement effective, when differ- 
ent percentages of increase are being made in differ- 
ent groups, is apparent. 

Without attempting to pass finally upon the 
question whether in given cases differentials should 
or should not be maintained, it is evident that no 
general program of maintaining differentials can 
be made effective coincident with the increases here 
approved without materially delaying their effec- 
tive date as definite testimony covering individual 
situations is before us in only a very few cases. 
To maintain differentials by applying the percent- 
age increases to basing rates and adding thereto 
existing differentials can not be done without ma- 
terially lessening the amount of additional revenue 
to be derived by the carriers, as generally differen- 
tials are added to rather than deducted from base 
rates. 

After carefully considering the situation we find 
that with the exceptions hereinafter noted gen- 
eral percentage increases made to fit the needs of 
the groups of lines serving each of the four groups 
must be considered for present purposes the most 
practicable. This conclusion is without prejudice 
to any subsequent finding in individual situations. 


Lumber Subject to Same Percentage 

In this connection the commission refers 
briefly to lumber, coal, petroleum and its prod- 
ucts, fruits and vegetables, sand, gravel, rock 
and slag, livestock and packing house products, 
iron ore, other ores, and grain and grain prod- 
ucts. 

In the case of coal, the commission announces 
its approval of a plan worked out by carriers 
serving the Pennsylvania-Ohio-West Virginia 
coal fields to continue the existing differentials 
in coal rates. Carriers in the southern and west- 
ern groups propose to ignore existing differen- 
tials in coal rates within those groups, but the 
commission directs that they work out a plan 
similar to that adopted by the eastern lines, and 
adds: 

An effort should be made promptly to devise 
rates in each group that will yield, as nearly as 
practicable, the sgme revenue in the aggregate as 
would be afforded by a straight percentage in- 
crease on the basis herein approved. 

The commission then has this to say with 
regard to lumber: 

Lumber moves in large volume, and it is under 
ordinary conditions a commodity of comparatively 
low value and highly competitive in nature, It is 
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produced in almost all parts of the country. The 
greatest consuming region is in the middle West 
and the States east of the Mississippi River and 
north of the Ohio, including New England. Lum- 
ber from both the West and the South is mar- 
keted in large volume in this region, and the com- 
petition between the two producing sections is keen. 

There is no definite or fixed relationship in the 
rates from the South and the West to the consum- 
ing territory described, but carriers from each of 
these sections have endeavored to maintain rates 
relatively so adjusted as to permit free movement 
from each. The volume of production in the West 
has grown materially in the last decade, until today 
it is such that if excluded from eastern markets it 
is claimed a considerable curtailment of produc- 
tion will result. 

The director general applied a maximum in- 
crease of 5 cents upon lumber, which had the 
effect of maintaining in most cases the existing 
spread in cents per hundred pounds between south- 
ern and western lumber in the northern and east- 
ern markets. The western lumber producers urge 
in this proceeding also the adoption of a maximum. 

Most of the southern producers, including those 
in the Carolinas-and others who ship on compara- 
tively short hauls to the northern markets, urge 
the application of a straight percentage increase. 

For the purposes of this report it is our opinion 
that the percentages hereinbefore approved should 
apply to this commodity. 


Other Building Materials Included 


Discussing sand, gravel, rock and slag, the 
commission says: 


The director general increased rates on sand, 
gravel, and stone by specific amounts. Rates on 
slag in the East were increased 25 percent and 
in the South generally by 1 cent per hundred 
pounds, the same as applied to sand and gravel. 

Shippers of all of these commodities contend 
that the 1-cent increase made by the director gen- 
eral averaged much more than 25 percent and that 
to apply to the present rates the percentage in- 
creases proposed by the carriers will produce rates 
so high as materially to restrict movement. The 
eastern shippers of sand and gravel also contend 
that the different method under General Order 28 
of increasing the rates on slag as compared with 
sand and gravel has resulted in preference of slag. 
The eastern carriers concede that rates on slag 
should not be less than upon sand and gravel. 

We are not convinced that exceptions should 
be made at this time from the percentages ap- 
proved for traffic generally. However, the record 
does suggest that rates in eastern territory are 
out of proportion to those in the other groups. 
The carriers have indicated a willingness promptly 
to readjust rates in cases where hardship results 
from the general percentage increases, and their 
special attention is called to these commodities 
to the end that such action may be taken as the 
facts may seem to warrant. 


Under the caption ‘‘ Port Differentials,’’ the 
commission says: 


The eastern carriers express of record their 
willingness to preserve existing relationships be- 
tween the rates to and from the eastern ports. 
No objection to this proposal was made. This re- 
sult can be readily accomplished for the reason 
that all rates in Official Classification Territory 
between the ports and points west of the Buffalo- 
Pittsburgh line are based on the New York-Chicago 
rates. The base rates may be increased and exist- 
ing port differentials maintained. It is our view 
that in filing the increased rates here authorized 
a provision of this character should be made. 


Water Rate Increases Authorized 


Authority is granted to boat lines subject to 
the commission’s jurisdiction to inerease their 
rates to the same extent as railroads operating 
between the same points or in the same terri- 


tory. In the construction of rail-and-lake rates 
the commission states the present parity be- 
tween Chicago and Duluth should be main- 
tained. 

Freight rates on electrie roads may be in- 
creased by the same percentages as for trunk 
lines in the same territory. 

Discussing minimum carload charge ete., the 
commission says: 


There is now in effect, with certain important 
exceptions, a minimum charge of $15 per car on 
carload traffic, applicable to line haul movements. 
There are also minimum class rates in the three 
classification territories. We find on the record 
no explanation of the underlying basis of the 
minimum carload charge or the minimum class 
scales and no justification for increasing them. It 
is our understanding that these minima were im- 
Posed as a revenue measure in connection with 
rates substantially lower than those authorized 
in this report. We also find that the minimum 


charge per shipment for less than carload traffic 
should not be increased. 

Under the caption ‘‘specifie divisions’’ the 
decision has this to say: 

In many cases divisions between carriers are 
in the form of specific amounts per unit. It is 
obvious that unless divisions of this character 
be increased, such lines will receive no benefit 
from the increases herein approved, while the 
other carriers will receive more than the respec- 
tive percentage increases applicable to the traffic. 
It is concluded that where carriers earn specific 
amounts as their compensation out of thru rates 
or fares, such amounts should be increased in the 
same percentages ag the thru rates or fares. Where 
the divisions of carriers participating in thru rates 
or fares are in fixed amounts per unit and are ab- 
sorbed by other carriers, such absorptions should 
be increased in the same percentage as the thru 
rates or fares. 

The commission recognizes its lack of control 
over rates in foreign countries, saying in this 
connection: 

Nothing herein should be construed as authoriz- 
ing any increases in the proportions of joint thru 
rates to or from points in foreign countries ac- 
cruing in such foreign countries. The propor- 
tions of such rates accruing within the United 
States may, however, be increased to the ex- 
tent herein approved for domestic rates in the 
same territory. 

The following instructions are given for the 
disposition of fractions in putting the increased 
rates into effect: 

In computing and applying all increased rates 
authorized herein fractions will be treated as fol- 
lows: 

Where rates are stated in amounts per hundred 
pounds or any other unit, except as provided in 





AS TRUE AS WHEN FIRST WRITTEN 


I take it that it is best for all to leave 
each man free to acquire property as 
fast as he can. Some will get wealthy. 
I don’t believe in a law to prevent a man 
from getting rich; it would do more 
harm than good. So while we do not 
propose any war upon capital, we do 
wish to allow the humblest man an equal 
chance to get rich with everybody else. 
When one starts poor, as most do in the 
race of life, free society is such that he 
knows he can better his condition; he 
knows that there is no fixed condition of 
labor for his whole life. I am not 
ashamed to confess that twenty-five 
years ago I was a hired laborer, hauling 
rails, at work on a flatboat—just what 
might happen to any poor man’s son. I 
want every man to have the chance in 
which he can better his condition, where 
he may look forward, hope to be a hired 
laborer this year, the next work for him- 
self, and finally hire men to work for 
him. That is the true system.—ABRA- 
HAM LINCOLN. 











the succeeding paragraph, fractions of less than 
% of a cent will be omitted. Fractions of % of 
a cent or greater but less than % of a cent will 
be stated as % cent. Fractions of % of a cent 
or greater will be increased to the next whole cent. 
This rule will also be followed in computing pas- 
senger fares. 

Where rates are stated in dollars per carload, 
including articles moving on their own wheels, 
when not stated in amounts per hundred pounds 
or per ton, amounts of less than 25 cents will be 
dropped; thus, $25.24 will be stated as $25. 
Amounts of 25 cents or more but less than 75 
cents will be stated as 50 cents; thus, $25.65 will 
be stated as $25.50. Amounts of 75 cents cr more 
but less than $1 will be raised to the next dollar. 

Announcement is made by the commission 
that an order will be issued ‘‘modifying out- 
standing orders of the commission to the extent 
necessary to permit the carriers to make effec- 
tive the increases herein authorized.’’ 

The increased rates allowed on all traffic may 
be made effective on five days’ notice. 

In conclusion the decision says: 

Most of the factors with which we are dealing 
are constantly changing. It is impossible to fore- 


cast with any degree of certainty what the vol- 
ume of traffic will be. The general price level is 


changing from month to month and from day to 
day. It is impracticable at this time to adjust all 
of the rates on individual commodities. The rates 
to be established on the basis hereinbefore ap- 
proved must necessarily be subject to such read- 
justments as the facts may warrant. It is con- 
ceded by the carriers that readjustments will be 
necessary. It is expected that shippers will take 
these matters up in the first instance with. the 
carriers, and the latter will be expected to deal 
promptly and effectively therewith, to the end 
that necesssary readjustments may be made in as 
many instances as practicable without appeal to us. 

In a separate opinion Commissioners East- 
man and Woolley, while concurring in the find- 
ings as to imereases approved, express regret 
that the railroads were not longer retained un- 
der Federal control, speak of enlisting ‘‘the 
codperation of labor by recognizing its just 
claim to some voice in the management,’’ and 
inject other matter of a political nature. 


Politics Not Involved in Decision 

Commissioner McChord in an individual opin- 
ion pays his respects to his two colleagues, de- 
elaring that it ‘‘injects into this case large 
political questions of Government policy which 
are nowhere in issue here.’’ 

‘¢For more than thirty years,’’ says Mr. Me- 
Chord, ‘‘this commission has stood four square 
to every wind that blows, confining its activities 
within the four corners of the law, and it is un- 
wise in this critical period to complicate the 
real questions involved with extraneous issues. 
This is neither the time nor the place. The 
Congress is the forum, and should Congress fail 
to meet the views of a dissatisfied public, if 
indeed it is dissatisfied, then the final remedy 
is to be found in that still greater forum, as 
was so well pointed out by the Supreme Court 
in Taylor vs. Beckham: 

*¢¢The august tribunal of the people, which 
is continually sitting, and over whose judgments 
on the conduct of public functionaries the courts 
exercise no control.’ 

‘*The commission has attempted to deal with 
this case under the law in a broad, comprehen- 
sive, common sense way, realizing that the pri- 
mary responsibility for the future of our rail- 
roads rested upon its shoulders and that of the 
State railroad commissions who have thruout 
the case and still are codperating in a most 
helpful way. They will, in my opinion, measure 
up to this responsibility to make fully effective 
what the Interstate Commerce Commission has, 
with their codperation done in this case. 

“After this the gravest responsibility rests 
with the employers and employees, for, after all, 
neither the Interstate Commerce Commission 
nor the State commissions can alone insure effi- 
cient railway service. The money derived from 
increased rates in and of itself will not solve 
the transportation problem. To enable the car- 
riers to meet the present situation every man 
and group of men, whether employers or em- 
ployees, must realize that they are in fact per- 
forming a public service. The spirit of duty 
and service must actuate all.’’ 

Among other things, Commissioners Eastman 
and Wooley criticised the action of the commis- 
sion with regard to fixing the aggregate value 
of the railroads. The carriers asked for rates 
which would give them a 6 percent return on an 
aggregate value of $20,040,572,611. The com- 
mission allows them a value of $18,900,000,000, 
or a reduction of $1,140,572,611 from the ear- 
riers’ estimate. Mr. McChord does not believe 
what the commission has said and done in this 
connection will result in misunderstanding, 
misinterpretation, or that it will have any in- 
fluence upon the commission’s valuation work. 


TO ASK INTERNATIONAL ADVANCES 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 3.—Unless present 
plans are changed the freight and passenger 
rates authorized by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in its decision of Saturday will be- 
come effective Aug. 26. It was thought that 
the tariff committees of the railroads would be 
able to complete the new passenger schedules 
in time for filing Aug. 15, which would make 
them effective Aug. 20, but it has now been de- 
termined to file all the new tariffs at the same 
time, and this will be done Aug. 21. 

An announcement also was made today that 
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the carriers in the United States will immedi- 
ately file with the Canadian Railways Commis- 
sion applications for increases on shipments 
originating in this country and moving to ulti- 
mate destination over Canadian lines propor- 
tionate to increases granted by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. Similar applications 
will be filed with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission on behalf of the Canadian railways. 

The plan is to ask an increase of 40 percent 
on freight originating in one classification ter- 
ritory and passing thru two different territories 
before reaching ultimate destination in either 
Canada or the United States on internationa! 
shipments. 

The American railroads also will urge State 
commissions to authorize increases in freight 
rates, passenger fares, Pullman surcharges ete., 
in line with those granted by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission on interstate hauls. In- 
asmuch as several State commissioners sat with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission thruout 
the proceedings in the rate case, and gave their 
assent to the increases allowed it is expected 
that State commissions generally will authorize 
similar advances on intrastate business. 





ASIDE FROM NEWSPRINT PAPER, only a few 
grades of building and mill wrapping paper are 
made at the British Columbia pulp plants, but 
hemlock-spruce sulphite fiber is shipped to out- 
side mills for the production of bond, manila, 
tissue, pure fiber, printings, and other high 
grade papers requiring a strong, tough, white 
fiber; this same system could probably be fol- 
lowed with pulp plants located in Alaska. 


COMMENTS OF RAILWAY EXPERT 

Following the decision of the Interstate Com- 
merece Commission in the advance rate case, 
S. O. Dunn, editor of the Railway Age, Chicago, 
issued a statement commenting upon the deci- 
sion, in part as follows: 


An estimate which has been made by the Bu- 
reau of Railway Economics indicates that the 
increase in freight earnings for the country as a 
whole will be $1,300,000,000, the average ad- 
vance in freight rates for the entire country 
being 35% percent. It estimates the increase in 
earnings from passenger train service will be 
$283,000,000. It would appear from this that 
the total advances in rates will amount to 
$1,583,000,000. 

Railroads Asked for More 


The railways asked the commission to grant 
them advances in rates which would enable 
them to earn $1,237,000,000 net operating income 
annually, or 6 percent on an estimated property 
investment of $20,616,600,000. The decision of 
the commission fixes rates which the commis- 
sion estimates will yield a net operating income 
of $1,134,000,000 annually, or 6 percent on an 
estimated value of $18,900,000,000. 

Therefore, the net operating income which the 
commission holds the railways are entitled to 
earn is approximately $100,000,000 less than that 
for which they asked. It gives the eastern lines 
$31,400,000 annually less than they asked for, 
the southern lines $16,000,000 less and the west- 
ern lines about $52,000,000 less. 

Return Larger Than Formerly 

An interesting and important question is as 
to how the net operating income the railways 
will be allowed to earn under this decision will 
compare with that which they have earned in 
past years. The only tangible basis of compari- 
son available is the book cost of road and equip- 


ment, as reported by the railways to the com- 
mission. 

The commission in its declaration states that 
the book cost of road and equipment, as re- 
ported: to it on Dec. 31, 1919, for all the rail- 
ways was $20,040,600,000. Upon this basis the 
new rates granted will yield a return of 5.65 per- 
cent. The returns earned upon the same basis 
during the last eight years of private operation 
were: 


Year ended June 30, 1910...... 

Year ended June 30, 1911.. 

Year ended June 30, 10928... ccccccccccceccces 
Year ended June 30, 1913...... Peete rer 
Year ended June 30, 1914..........0008 

Year ended June 30, 1915....... ameeeee ae mus 
Year ended June 30, 1916............... wna 
Year ended Dec. 31, 1916..... 

Year ended Dec. 31, 1917..........+. 


On this basis the percentage of return which 
the railways will be allowed to earn wil] be 
larger than in any past years, except 1910 and 
1916. Because of the much higher rate of re- 
turn which must now be paid on new capital, 
however, a larger net return is needed than ever 
before. 

Should Stimulate Purchases 

The commission by this decision has shown 2 
strong disposition to help put the railways on 
their feet financially. In spite of the high rates 
which must now be paid for new capital the de- 
cision should result in an early revival on a 
substantial scale of orders for materials and 
equipment to be used in rehabilitating railroad 
properties and increasing their carrying ca- 
pacity. 


Mr. Dunn, however, says the fact must be 
borne in mind that railways have for some time 
kept their new investment low so that they 
are much behind other industries in that respect. 





EARLY COMMENTS ON THE RATE ADVANCES. 


In view of the importance to the lumber in- 
dustry of the decision of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission granting the carriers sub- 
stantial increases in freight and passenger 
rates, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN invited lead- 
ing lumbermen in the various producing re- 
gions to express by wire their views regarding 
the effect of the decision. At the time of go- 
ing to press not all the replies have been re- 
ceived. Those already at hand appear below: 


May Restrict Pacific Coast Markets 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
San Francisco, Cauir., Aug. 3.—If press re- 

ports are true that percentage applies on lumber 
without maximum amount in cents per one hundred 
pounds, we believe that, unless some adjustment 
is made from Pacific coast to equalize market, 
effect of increase will surely result in materially 
restricting markets of Pacific coast lumber pro- 
ducing regions that are nearer the great consum- 
ing centers in middle West; and eastern territory 
will have its sales stimulated at expense of pro- 
ducing points farther distant from markets. Pro- 
duction will undoubtedly decrease on Pacific coast. 
A. LARSSON, 
California Redwood Association. 


Slight Effect on Carolina Pine 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 
NorrFoLk, VA., Aug. 3.—yYour wire reference to 
effect of increase in freight rates. The effect on 
our territory would be extremely small. 
NortH CAROLINA PINE ASSOCIATION. 


Expects Roads to Come Into Market 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
LavurgEL, Miss., Aug. 2.—Carriers will undoubt- 

edly shortly place orders for equipment and gen- 
eral repairs requiring large quantities of southern 
pine lumber. Know of no special orders placed 
up to this time. 
Frank G. WISNER, 
Eastman, Gardner & Co. 


Consumers Will Buy From Nearest Producers 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


JACKSONVILLE, Fua., Aug. 2.—lIncrease in 
freight rates will undoubtedly have the effect of 
stimulating the lumber business, and shipments 
from this territory prior to the effective date of 
the new rates will only be limited by lack of 
transportation facilities. Lumber shipments con- 
tinue to be curtailed by car shortages and em- 
bargoes due to congested terminals and can only 
be relieved by sufficient and efficient labor, which 
may be favorably influenced by labor board award. 


Additional revenues provided for the railroads will 
favorably affect railroad securities and induce the 
roads to enter the market immediately for their 
tie and lumber requirements. I do not believe 
higher lumber freight rates will unfavorably af- 
fect the demand for lumber but will undoubtedly 
influence the consuming markets to buy from the 
nearest source of supply. 
W. E. GARDNER, 
Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association. 


Can Not Say What Effect Will Be 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 
San FRANCISCO, CALIF., Aug. 2.—Have not re- 

ceived definite information as to commission’s de- 
cision on lumber rates; only information we have 
is from press. Interstate rates are being consid- 
ered by California commission this week. Do not 
now know definitely what effect increase will have 
on lumber business. 
CALIFORNIA WHITB & SuGAR PINE 
MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Too Early to Hazard a Guess 

[Special telegram ‘to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Aug. 2.—Rather early to 
hazard a guess as to what effect advanced rates 
will have on lumber business in this territory. 
Have no definite information as to how advances 
will be applied. 

NORTHERN PINE MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Wishes to Analyze Report 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
SEATTLE, WASH., Aug. 2.—Prefer to make no 
comment until we have thoroly analyzed commis- 
sion’s report. 
Rosert B. ALLEN, 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association. 


THINKS DECISION WISE AND FAIR 

[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

New Orueans, La., Aug. 4.—The lumber 
section of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion’s decision in ex parte No. 74 constitutes a 
complete vindication of the attitude of the 
Southern Pine Association in advocating straight 
pereentage advances. Notwithstanding the 
Railroad Administration’s method applied dur- 
ing the war of naming a maximum of 5 cents a 
hundred pounds, we stated at the hearing, and 
the commission now states: ‘‘Conditions now 
are different.’’ 

Briefly speaking, the decision means that the 
published thru rates on lumber to the major con- 


suming markets are advanced 3314 percent from 
all competing producing territories. Manifestly 
this is more equitable than the proposals of some 
of the producing territories that a maximum 
in cents per hundred pounds be named, because 
under such proposals to raise from the lumber 
tonnage the amount of additional revenue 
deemed proper, the long haul business would be 
subsidized at the expense of the short haul— 
for the fixing of a maximum would necessitate 
the elevation of the measure of percent, to say 
nothing of the increased ultimate charges which 
would have accrued to southern pine by reason 
of its weight being greater than that of its com- 
petitors. It was early apparent that no dispo- 
sition was evinced to let any commodity off for 
less than its full proportion of the needed ad- 
ditional revenue. Furthermore, the principle of 
naming a maximum—if followed to its ultimate 
conclusion—would be equivalent to naming even- 
tually rates on lumber just as postage rates are 
named; viz., a certain amount regardless of the 
distance hauled. This, prima facie, is unsound 
in effecting an adjustment which will carry into 
the coming years—even tho it did previously get 
by as a sort of war tax. 


This decision is not in conflict with the com- 
mission’s policy pursued in the past of naming 
blanket lumber rates involving either consum- 
ing or producing points; for there is a vast 
difference between blanket rates covering group 
destinations or an area of competing producers 
within approximately a 300-mile limit, as com- 
pared with a blanket advance of a certain num- 
ber of cents per hundred pounds covering all 
lumber producing sections and involving hauls 
in many instances of over two thousand and 
three thousand miles. 

Varying intraterritorial or intragroup ad- 
vances are predicated upon the actual needs of 
the carriers therein as determined by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission after full hearing 
and thoro investigation. Competition within 
the respective territories or groups is primarily 
between the lumber mills located therein. They 
are all placed on the same relative percentage 
basis. Where, however, there is interterritorial 
competition, no territory is discriminated 
against, even tho the 3314 percent uniform ad- 
vance on the thru rates be greater or less than 
the advance authorized within such producing 
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groups. Rates within that group are advanced 
35 percent, while from producing territories in 
the Southern or Mountain-Pacifie group the ad- 
vance would be 334% percent. 

Manifestly, no decision of this scope will 
meet with unanimous approval, but taken as a 
whole it is obvious that the commission has 
acted both wisely and fairly. 

A. G. T. Moore, Traffic Manager, 
Southern Pine Association. 


INLAND EMPIRE IS APPREHENSIVE 

[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN]} 

SPOKANE, WasH., Aug. 4.—Inland Empire 
lumbermen feel that their industry has been 
dealt a serious blow by the freight rate deci- 
sion, that it will have the effect of curtailing 
their markets and in a great deal of the terri- 
tory will limit their business to such trade as 
the southern mills are unable to supply. They 
feel that western manufacturers can not absorb 
the increase and if maximum rates authorized 
by the commission are made effective they will 
place the control of the lumber market abso- 
lutely in the hands of the southern operators. 
A strong protest will be made together with 
an effort to induce transcontinental lines to 
realize the seriousness of the situation and to 
maintain the present differentials on lumber 
when making up new tariffs. 

The west Coast manufacturers are greatly dis- 
appointed with the decision and will endeavor 
to bring pressure to bear on the railroads also 
to maintain present differentials. 

Inland Empire mills report increased buying 
during the week, evidently inspired by the im- 
minence of rate increases, but owing to the car 
shortage only limited number of orders are be- 
ing booked and prices are holding firm. Some 
prominent manufacturers say the country’s 
needs for lumber for five years will be great 
enough to tax the capacity of mills to supply 
and that there will be good business despite 
the rate disadvantages. 


PROTEST PAYING FOR CAR SHORTAGE 
{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 
Sr. Louis, Mo., Aug. 4.—One feature of the 

advance in freight rates effective Aug. 25 which 

has caused considerable criticism among the 
lumbermen of St. Louis, is the effect it will have 
on orders on file with the mills and which can 
not be shipped before that time on account of 
the shortage of cars. This situation has caused 
the Lumbermen’s Exchange of St. Louis to 
send the following telegram of protest to 

George B. McGinty, secretary of the Interstate 

Commeree Commission: 

Advance in freight rates authorized effective 
Aug. 25 creates an unspeakable loss on orders that 
are on file with mills and which can not be shipped 
account of inability to secure cars. Can you ar- 
range for protection of old rates on all orders now 
with mills sold on basis of present rates which 
have not been shipped account of carriers unable 
to furnish equipment? 

The issuance of an order, as announced in 
the newspapers, of additional penalty on stor- 
age and car service, also caused a protest to be 
tiled with Mr. MeGinty by the exchange, as fol- 
lows: 

Newspapers report the commission has author- 
ized an additional penalty on storage and car serv- 
ice on lumber. This advance we protest as being 
unreasonable, unjust and discriminatory and an 
additional expense to the public, which will dimin- 
ish house building now so badly needed. Are 
pleading with you for cancelation of this order. 


DISCUSSES EFFECTS OF RATE ADVANCE 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Aug. 3.—The Southern 
Hardwood Traffic Association announced this 
afternoon, thru J. H. Townshend, secretary- 
manager, that, while it had been defeated on 
the proposal to have the Interstate Commerce 
Commission grant a maximum advance in cents 
per hundred pounds on hardwood lumber and 
forest products, it was pleasantly surprised 
over the failure of the commission to grant the 
carriers a greater advance than indicated in its 
decision. Mr. Townshend expressed the view a 
few days ago that the advance would probably 
amount to as much as 40 percent for the coun- 
try as a whole on hardwood lumber and forest 
products. Instead of granting such a general 


advance, the commission has made advances of 
only 25 percent possible in southern territory 
and only 35 percent in western and Pacific coast 
or mountain territory and has granted as much 
as 40 percent to only one group. Thru rates, 
too, are advanced only 3314 percent, with the 
result that the increase in freight rates is sub- 
stantially less than expected. 

Mr. Townshend is positive that there will be 
many inequalities as a result of the award of 
the commission but he believes the way open 
for an adjustment or ironing out of such in- 
equalities. 


Summarizes Effects of Rate Advance 


Here are some of the effects of the award 
as Mr. Townshend sees the situation as affect- 
ing lumber and forest products: 


First: There is certain to be a very large in- 
crease in the handling of hardwood lumber and 
forest products by coastwise steamers and thru 
the Panama Canal because of the large transpor- 
tation saving on such movements as compared with 
the charges by all-rail. 


Seconp: There is almost certain to be sub- 
stantial increase in export business, as a large part 
of the southern hardwood producing territory can 
reach the ports on a much lower increase than they 
can reach consuming territory in the United States. 
Producers west of the Mississippi River are not so 
favored with respect to export business as those 
east of that stream, and he expects that the latter 
will make the most strenuous efforts to increase 
their overseas business. 


TurrpD: The increase in rates is bound to have 
the effect of augmenting the difficulties of deliver- 
ing low grade oak, gum and other hardwoods, and 
Mr. Townshend expects that, because of this aug- 








View during course of fire that destroyed mill plant 
of Rucker Bros., Lake Stevens, Wash., early 
in July. 





mentation, there will be a distinct tendency on the 
part of northern and eastern manufacturers of 
flooring, boxes and other products made of low 
grade lumber to move closer to the base of sup- 
plies. He intimates that Memphis and other cen- 
ters in the southern hardwood producing area may 
benefit largely in the way of increased manu- 
facturing facilities. He does not expect that there 
will be so much restriction, by virtue of the ad- 
vance, in the distribution of high grade hardwood 
lumber, but he points out that the flooring manu- 
facturer, using Nos. 1 and 2 common oak, can, by 
coming close to the base of raw material supply, 
not only save tremendously in freight rates but 
ean also save even more tremendously because 
pm manufactured from green oak represents 
only 30 percent of the weight of the material from 
which it is made. 


FourtH: There is certain to be an exhaustive 
drain on all territory close to manufacturing plants 
because of the big advance in freight rates. Every 
manufacturer will draw from the nearest territory 
at hand and will doubtless continue this_ policy 
until raw materials are no longer to.be had. Mr. 
Townshend says that this will militate against 
southern manufacturers who are delivering their 
hardwood lumber to distant plants, but he believes 
that exhaustion of supplies in other territory will 
follow so quickly, because of the scant timber 
available, that the resultant exhaustion will re- 
dound to the benefit of the southern and eastern 
fields which are now the chief sources of supply. 
He also finds compensation in the prospective 
movement of manufacturing plants, in certain lines, 
to the sources of supply rather than transporting 
heavy raw material over long distances at the 
new freight rates. 


FirtH: The railroads, by virtue of the increase 
in revenues which they will derive from the new 
rates, will undoubtedly be in the market in a large 
way for hardwood timber, cross ties and other ma- 
terials needed in the building of cars and other 
equipment as well as in the extension of trackage, 
terminal and other facilities. 


Analyses Application of Rate Increases 

Here is the statement issued to members of 
the association this afternoon by Mr. Townshend 
on receipt of the official decision of the com- 
mission : 

We have just received the decision of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission announcing the fol- 
lowing advances in freight rates: 

SOUTHERN T®PRRITORY: Between points in 
southern territory or the territory on and south 
of the main line of the Norfolk & Western to 
Kenova, W. Va., thence south of the Chesapeake 
& Ohio Railway to Cincinnati, and thence south 
of the Ohio River is Cairo, thence east of the Mis- 
sissippi River to New Orleans, 25 percent. 

WESTERN GROUP: Between points in the terri- 
tory lying west of the Mississippi River but not 
including the Pacific coast, 35 percent. 


EASTERN Group: North of the main line of the 
Norfolk & Western Railway to Kenova, W. Va., 
and the main line of the Chesapeake & Ohio, from 
thence to Cincinnati and from the Ohio River to 
Cairo, thence from the Mississippi River to the 
mouth of the Illinois River, thence from Pekin, 
Ill., La Joliet and Streator, Ill., to Chicago, 40 
percent. 


THrRvu Rates: Between points in one group and 
points in another group, the increase will be 33 1/3 
percent. 

In other words, from Arkansas, Missouri, 
Louisiana, Texas, Mississippi, Tennessee and Ken- 
tucky to points in Indiana, Illinois and Trunk 
Line territory, the increase will be 33 1/3 percent. 


Export Rates: Rates west of the Mississippi 
River to New Orleans will be increased 35 percent, 
while rates to New Orleans from points east of 
the Mississippi will be increased 25 percent. 


COMBINATION RaTES: When rates are con- 
structed by the use of combination open in gate- 
ways between any two groups, the thru rate will 
be increased by applying to each factor its re 
spective percentage. 

POINTS ON THE BORDER LINE OF Groups: Points 
on the border line of groups described above will 
be increased according to the percentage applicable 
to the group. Where a river constitutes the bor- 
der line between two groups, points on both banks 
thereof shall be considered border line points. This 
means, for instance, that rates from Memphis to 
Kansas City will be increased 35 percent; that 
the rates from Helena, Ark., to High Point, N. C.. 
will be increased 25 percent; from Helena to Cin- 
cinnati, 25 percent and from Cincinnati to New 
York 40 percent. 

WEIGHING, TRANSIT, SWITCHING, Etc.: Charges 
for the service enumerated will be increased in 
accordance with the respective percentage allowed 
in the group where charges are assessed. 


_ Log AND RAW MATERIAL RATES: These will be 
increased 35 percent west of the Mississippi River 
and 25 percent east thereof. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission denied the maximum charge in 
cents per hundred pounds. 


EFFECTIVE Date: While the carriers can put 
the new rates into effect on five days’ notice, it is 
hardly probable that they will be able to have the 
numerous tariffs published before Sept. 1. 


We quote below a few illustrations of the new 
rates, the figure “1” standing for the present 
rate and the figure “2” for the new rate: 

New 
Orleans 


z 2 
Memphis, Tenn... 28.5 38 4.5 32.5 37 49.5 15 19 
Alexandria, La.... 36.5 48.5 32.5 43.5 41 4 . 
Pine Bluff, Ark... 33.5 44.5 29.5 39.5 41 54.5 19 25. 
Cincinnati, Ohio... 14.5 20.5 14.5 20.5 26.5 37 27 34 
From the foregoing, it is quite apparent that a 
number of inequalities will result from application 
of the decision of the commission. 


New 
To Detroit Chicago York 
1 32 1 2 1 2 


From 


SMALL ADVANTAGE IN LONG RUN 
[Special telegram to AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN] 
OsHKOSH, WIS., Aug. 5.—Based upon such 
information as I have relative to the advance 
in freight rates granted by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, in my opinion the advance 
will have little immediate effect in the North. 
In the long run, undoubtedly, the northern man- 
ufacturers will receive a slight benefit. 
A. L. OsBorn. 


BUILDING CONTRACTS in the central West 
(comprising Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Wisconsin, 
Michigan, and portions of Missouri, eastern 
Kansas, and Nebraska) in June amounted to 
$84,540,000, an increase of 10 percent over the 
May figure. During the first half of 1920, con- 
tracts in this section numbered 9,817 and repre- 
sented an expenditure of $465,806,000, com- 
pared with 13,019 contracts in the first six 
months of 1919, amounting to $392,983,000. 
The important classes of building activity dur- 
ing the first half of 1920 were: Industrial 
plants, $121,178,000, or 26 percent of the 
total; public works and utilities, $111,870,000, 
or 24 percent; residential, $90,834,000, or 19 
percent; business buildings, $80,070,000, or 17 
percent. 
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How Lumber Retailers Are Pushing Sales 
Thru Advertising That Creates Demand 


Practically all lumber retailers agree that 
effective advertising is essential to the growth 
and prosperity of a business, but many of 
them find it anything but easy to write live, 
snappy ‘‘ads’’ that attract attention and se- 
cure a reading. 

Believing that a study of retailers’ current 
‘fads’? would prove helpful and suggestive to 
lumber dealers everywhere, the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN has collected several hundred 
advertisements of retail lumbermen appearing 
in local newspapers in almost every State of 
the Union. 

After culling out the commonplace, stereo- 
typed advertisements of the ‘‘business card’’ 
type there remains a good percentage of ad- 
vertisements that really say something defi- 
nite, and possess the elements of effective ad- 
vertising; namely, attracting attention, awak- 
ening interest, conveying information and 
creating desire. 

From the hundreds of advertisements re- 
viewed the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has selected 
some of the best and herewith prints their 
salient points, together with the captions 
or catch lines appearing in the originals. 
These advertisements, of course, show up 
much more effectively in the original display 
form than in the much condensed form in 
which they appear here. 

These advertisements cover many different 
features of the retail lumber trade, but it 
will be noticed that the note of service is pre- 
dominant. <A large number of advertisers 
offer special plan service, not only in connec- 
tion with the building of houses, but of barns 
and other farm buildings. The field of home 
building is thoroly covered, including new 
houses and bungalows, as well as repairs and 
remodeling in connection with such home bet- 
terments as screened sleeping porches, sun 
parlors, hardwood floors ete. Other advertise- 
ments are aimed to interest farmers in build- 
ing granaries, corn cribs, machine sheds, barns, 
livestock sheds, hog houses, poultry houses 
ete. Garages are featured in some of the 
advertisements. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN believes that 
a careful study of these excerpts will prove 
both interesting and helpful to any retailer 
who is ambitious to strengthen and vitalize 
his own advertising. 


WHAT ABOUT YOUR SCREENS? 


Is your home fly proof? Flies are man’s 
common enemy, spreading disease, dangerous 
to health and happiness. Check up your 
screen needs at once. Don’t overlook the 
comfort of a good screened porch—Century 
Lumber Co., Des Moines, Iowa. 


A GOOD BARN INCREASES FARM 
PROFITS. 


With the present price of feed, it doesn’t 
take very big wastes to run into big money. 
A poor barn lets the cold and damp of winter 
spread thru the cracks and is a money waster. 
Stop at our yard and see the big piles of barn 
boards we have ready for you; bone dry and 
just the kind of lumber to make a good 
weather proof barn—the kind that increases 
farm profits—Jasper Lumber Co., Newton, 
Iowa. 


LET EXPERTS PLAN YOUR NEW BARN. 

There is quite a science to building a mod- 
ern dairy barn—the kind that provides the 
most sanitary living conditions for your stock 
and saves time, labor and money for you by 


arrangement of stalls ete., that avoid unnec- 
essary steps. We can show you barn plans 
that have been carefully worked out by archi- 
tects who understand modern farm needs.— 
Pauley Lumber Co., Hastings, Neb. 


GOING TO STORE YOUR WHEAT? 


Let us figure with you on a bill of lumber 
for the construction of a wheat bin sufficient- 
ly large to hold your entire crop, whether 
large or small.—Utt Coal & Lumber Co., 
Salina, Kan. 


SPECIAL FORD GARAGE. 

How about a garage right now for the little 
*fliv?’? What’s that? You can’t afford it? 
You bet you can. Why, you can brild this 
special ‘‘Old Faithful’? hemlock Ford garage 
for—well just get a figure on the hemlock 
lumber and be astonished at its cheapness. 
Don’t know how to build it? Don’t have to. 
Just ask us for free plans—real full size work- 
ing plans with necessary details —Bastman 
Cartwright Lumber Co., Lancaster, Wis. 





MR. RETAILER: 


Is YOUR advertis- 
ing so good that it 
can not be improved? 











IDEAS FOR INTERIOR FINISH. 


Come in before you build or remodel and 
let us show you our many modern building 
plans. We know we can find just the sort of 
an arrangement you like—Eastman Cart- 
wright Lumber Co., Lancaster, Wis. 


LOWER LUMBER PRICES MEAN BETTER 
PROFITS FOR US. 


But we can not control the prices of lumber 
and building material. They are controlled 
by the law of supply and demand and with 
our knowledge of these conditions we say to 
you honestly—now is the time to build. Bring 
your building problems to us. We will help 
you to economize.—C. A. Ballweg Lumber & 
Coal Co., Emporia, Kan. 


BUILD THAT GRANARY NOW. 


Granaries are money makers for farms, The 
farmer who provides himself with ample grain 
storage facilities need not dump his crop on 
a weak market. Properly stored, grain does 
not deteriorate. The well built granary will 
last for years and will save enough the first 
year to pay for building it—Emporia Lumber 
& Coal Co., Emporia, Kan. 


NOT JUST A PLACE TO LIVE IN BUT A 
HOME. 


Something you have always wanted; a home 
with a porch you could sit on and enjoy; a 
yard where the children can play; a garden 
where you can raise the things you want and 
flowers to brighten the home. These you can 
have and they will not cost much more than 


you would pay to rent such a place. Build it 
this year; start today; consult with us. Our 
office is the builders’ information bureau— 
Muscatine Lumber & Coal Co., Muscatine, 
Iowa. 


BUILDING OR REPAIRING. 


Now is the time to do that building or 
eremodeling that you have been planning. 
=Eumber prices are lower and it is possible 
Show to secure mechanics to do the work. Our 
-stocks are full and complete and we can 
“¥ecommend competent workmen.—Milo R. 
“Harris, Ottawa, Kan. 


OAK FLOORING. | 


It can be laid easily over your old floors— 
no tearing up, no fuss, no muss—let us show 
you.—Elwood Lumber Co., Elwood, Ind. 


IN ORDERING LUMBER 


—remember that there are different grades 
and qualities just the same as any other 
commodity. Our lumber is of the highest 
grade and at reasonable prices. We have 
everything in wood for the home from cellar 
to saddleboard.—Littlefield Lumber Co., 
Portsmouth, N. H. 


INTERESTED IN SAVING MONEY— 
BUILDING A HOME? 


Let us show you how it can be done. We 
will furnish the plan and specifications which 
you may select from our hundreds of success- 
ful ones and an experienced contractor who 
will use them intelligently without adding 
extras. We will also furnish all the materials 
and, if necessary, assist you in financing the 
construction. — kintosh- Truman Lumber 
Co., Seattle, Wash. 


BUNGALOW OR APARTMENT? 


It is remarkable the number of bungalows 
being demanded by the June brides. You 
will find that our plans and materials will 
please you most. Let us take care of your 
needs.—Glen Elk Lumber Co., Clarksburg, W. 
Va. 


IS YOUR HOG PLANT MODERN? 


Haven’t you thought a great many times 
that some time you would remodel the old 
plant and make it entirely uptodate? Why 
don’t you put your wish for better equipment 
into action now?—Spahn & Rose Lumber Co., 
Dubuque, Iowa. 


COMFORT AND CONVENIENCE IN THE 
FARM HOME. 

These are vital necessities for keeping up 
production under present day conditions. If 
you need a home, better not put if off any 
longer but see us as soon as possible for plan 
helps, figures and material_—Ingvolstad Lum- 
ber Co., Decorah, Iowa. 


WE ARE GETTING A CERTAIN NUMBER 
OF CARS OR COAL EACH MONTH. 


Either our customers must put it in their 
bins ready for next winter or we must reship 
it to some other point where the dealer’s 
customers will take it. If we have to do the 
latter, it will simply reduce our supply for 
next winter because we can get only a certain 
amount of coal this year and that amount 
must be accepted by us in equal monthly in- 
stalments. We therefore ask you to place 
your order with us now for all the coal you 
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will need next winter and then arrange to 
put it in your bin when we notify you that it 
is ready. This will make it possible for us 
to accept each month’s allotment as it comes 
from the mines and thus prevent a shortage 
here next winter.—Spahn & Rose Lumber Co., 
Waverly, Iowa. 


GOOD BUILDING PAPER 


—used properly in the walls and roofs of any 
structure keeps out the cold in winter and 
heat in summer because it is a non-conductor, 
practically speaking. Come in and tell us 
your building plans. We can help you to save 
money and time and avoid waste.—Olson 
Lumber Co., Manistee, Mich. 


USE THE SUNLIGHT—IT IS FREE. 


Sunlight is the world’s champion disin- 
fectant. Therefore, in planning your hog 
house be sure and provide plenty of windows. 
In this way you will also insure good ventila- 
tion. Build a substantial hog house, for the 
hog needs protection more than any other ani- 
mal on the farm. We stand ready to give you 
any advice on the question of material. And 
our advice is just like the sunlight—free.— 
Thumb Lumber Co., Marlette, Mich. 


DON’T HAVE IT HAMMERED INTO YOU 


—by bitter experience that good lumber is 
the only kind for using. Profit by the exper- 
ience of others who have sought to save by 
buying poor lumber and have been sadly dis- 
appointed. Buy your next lumber here and 
you will realize the truth of the axiom ‘‘The 
best is the cheapest.’’—Vicksburg Lumber 
Co., Vicksburg, Miss. 


A HOME OF YOUR OWN 


Gives your chin an upward tilt and makes 
you an integral part of the community. There 
is something mighty satisfying about being 
your own landlord—something that the renter 
misses. Our helpful service is at your service. 
It may mean unthought of economies for you. 
—Estes Lumber Co., Birmingham, Ala. 


DON’T SEND YOUR MONEY AWAY 
—for that lumber and building material until 
you can see what we can do for you. When 
we say we will meet or beat any outside prices 
on lumber and building materials of the same 
grades, it is giving you an opportunity to 
keep your money at home where it belongs. 
You don’t have to wait for your goods and 
you can see them before buying.—Erlanson 
Lumber Co., Superior, Wis. 


MAKE THE START TOWARD HOME 
OWNERSHIP. 
Get a lot and a bit of cash and we will get 
you out of the rent rut.—Atlas Lumber Co. 
(Inc.), Waco, Tex. 


THE BUNGALOW CRAZE. 


Bungalows homes are becoming more 
popular every season. But why waste your 
time looking about at random? We have 
plans for scores of different designs that may 
suit you better than any home you have ever 
seen. We can furnish ideas as well as ma- 
terial—Verhey & Noorthoek Lumber Co., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


HOUSE YOUR CAR IN A READY MADE 
GARAGE. 

A well constructed building 10x16 with 
glazed doors 8x7’-6”, all hardware, tongue 
and grooved siding making smooth finish in- 
side, slate surfaced roofing and paint for one 
coat. Floor not included. May be erected 
in one day. Price at our yard, $195.—C 
Lumber Co., Cadillac, Mich. 


DON’T DELAY YOUR BUILDING. 


We do not believe it is possible for there 
to be any decline of consequence for several 
years, tho abnormal prices that had been built 
up thru the wide scramble of buying have 
been reduced. On the other hand, we do not 
look for any very radical advance from pres- 


ent prices, but it is going to be a mighty hard 
matter to get shipments. So our advice is 
to get your order for building material in as 
soon as possible to avoid delay.—O. H. Keller 
Lumber Co., Winamac, Ind. 


DON’T DELAY YOUR PAINTING. 


Remember that the wood in your house is 
subject to greater wear and decay if you 
neglect to cover it with paint. It is much 
cheaper to save the surface, protect the wood- 
work and lengthen the life of your home. Let 
us give you an estimate on your requirements. 
—Scruggs-Guhleman Lumber Co., Jefferson 
City, Mo. 


DO YOU NEED FARM BUILDING— 
QUICK? 


You can haul home a hog house, poultry 
house, machine shed, bunk house or garage 
today and have the building erected complete 
tomorrow night or next day. No worry about 
the scarcity of skilled labor—you and one 
of the boys can do the job. Don’t confuse 
this with temporary structures or portable 
buildings. They are practical buildings. 
Come in and see for yourself.—Kalbach Lum- 
ber Co., Oskaloosa, Iowa. 


DO YOU NEED A GARAGE’ 


As sure as you own a car you need a place 
to keep it handy, safe and under your own 
eyes. Keeping the car in a public garage is 
just like keeping the telephone out of the 
house. Secure the full convenience of your 
car by making the garage a part of your own 
home. Helping people to build is our busi- 
ness. We are pleased to furnish you free 
plans and to give full information as to costs. 
—Pyramid Lumber Co., Toledo, Iowa. 


THE BEST ADVICE WE CAN GIVE IS TO 
‘*BUILD SHEDS.’’ 


The next best advice is, ‘‘Come here for the 
lumber.’’? The object of both these sugges- 
tions is to save you money. Your stock will 
do better under sheds this winter, saving you 
money in feed. You can get better lumber 
for less money—we save you money on the 
bill— Pauley Lumber Co., Hastings, Neb. 


ARE YOU GOING TO BUILD? 


It makes no difference whether it is a 
magnificent residence, a simple home, a garage 
or a servant’s house, if it is built of lumber 
we can be of service. It will be a pleasure 
for us to go over all your plans with you, 
furnish estimates and advise with you in re- 
gard to any building you may contemplate. 
This service is absolutely free to you— 
Planters Lumber Co., Jackson, Miss. 


YOU CAN BET ON A DROP IN PRICES 
—and wait. Or, you can bet on a rise in 
prices and build now if you have the lot and 
the money. We shall be glad to advise with 
you relative to plans and materials. ‘‘Do it 
now’’ was good advice two years ago and it 
may be mighty good advice now.—J. 
Loizeaux Lumber Co., Plainfield, N. J. 


PLANNING TO BUILD? 

Lumber plus service is what we are giving 
the builders. Not a perfunctory kind of 
service but real honest to goodness help. Here 
are our plus service features—complete floor 
plans, detailed cost estimates, help in select- 
ing the best of lumber, paint, plumbing and 
fixtures. In short, we perform the advice of 
consulting architect and in many cases those 
of building architect when you buy lumber.— 
David Russell Lumber Co., Little Rock, Ark. 


LOOK OUT FOR THE LITTLE JOBS OF 
REPAIRS ABOUT THE HOUSE. 


You can’t afford to let your own home de- 
teriorate. If you were renting you would 
pay enough rent to cover the upkeep, and 
you might not get as much work done as you 
thought you were entitled to even then. It 
is much more important for you as a home 


owner to keep your house in good condition. 

You know that a well kept house will sell 

quicker at a good figure and it is easier and 

cheaper to keep the house up if repairs are 

made when you first discover the need. Watch 

your roofs especially. Most materials for re- 

pairs or remodeling can be found in our stock. © 
—Joyce Lumber Co., Clinton, Iowa. 


HOW ABOUT THAT CHICKEN HOUSE? 


We have a lot of No. 2 boards and dimen- 
sion on hand right now that would be just 
the things for such a building, and at the 
price we are selling it we do not believe you 
could build any cheaper. We want to show 
you this stock and leave the quality and price 
comparison to you.—Badger Lumber Co., St. 
Joseph, Mo. 


BARNS MUST BE MORE CAREFULLY 
PLANNED NOW THAN EVER. 


A few years ago a barn plan was rather 
anusual—almost in the luxury class—a con- 
venience—something nice to have. Today it 
is an absolute necessity; a time, labor and 
money saver. Size, shed construction and in- 
terior arrangement play a big part in making 
any new barn fit its job at the lowest cost 
and have it last as a good barn should last. 
We can help you plan such a barn to fit your 
— A. Cavin Lumber Co., Sturgis, 


BUILD HOMES. 


Children deserve the opportunity to romp 
to their heart’s content, play baseball, stage 
miniature track meets and build teeter-totters. 
In good weather or bad, indoors and out, they 
want to shout, run, tumble, push doll buggies, 
ride on wagons or play hide and go seek. 
Whether you are thinking of building a home 
for your children or a place to sell or rent 
you are invited to call at our building head- 
quarters and counsel with us as to building 
plans, materials and financing arrangements. 
—Fullerton Lumber Co., Gann Valley, S. D. 


A SCREENED PORCH FOR REAL SUM- 
MER COMFORT. 


By all means screen your porch at once and 
make it your real summer living room. The 
small cost will be an investment that pays 
big returns in health and comfort. Bring us 
your porch measurements. -We will give you 
cost estimate on material and wire screen.— 
Century Lumber Co., Des Moines, Iowa. 


MODERN BARNS AND CRIBS. 


There is style to barn building as well as 
to home building. The modern uptodate farm 
provides many conveniences and improve- 
ments that make your work easier and your 
crops and livestock safer. No matter what 
kind of a building you need, whether it is 
for farm or town, we can be of service to you. 
We have building plans for all kinds of 
structures and all the necessary material to 
build them.—Wilbur Lumber Co., Waukesha, 
Wis. 


WE SPECIALIZE IN GARAGES. 


Lumber, roofing, doors and windows com- 
plete as follows: Single 10x14, $147.54; single 
10x16, $155.14; single 12x16, $170.12; single 
12x18, $178.82; double 18x20, $278.58.—Cove 
Lumber Co., Lansing, Mich. 


WHY BEGIN YOUR MARRIED LIFE BY 
LIVING IN A RENTED HOME? 


Real happiness comes only thru possessing 
a place you can call your own. Notice that 
the happiest couples among your friends, those 
who get the most out of life, are the ones who 
started by building homes of their own. The 
first thing to decide is the kind of a home 
you want. Will it be a bungalow, a cottage, 
or a good old fashioned colonial style? You 
have at your disposal all of the many plans 
in our office. And any of them may be 
changed to embody your own ideas of comfort 
and utility—F. C. Young Lumber Co., Pine 
Island, Minn. 
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MACHINE PRODUCTION IS CUTTING 
MANY DOLLARS OFF THE EXPENSE 
BILL ON MORE AND MORE FARMS. 


It will not be long until every well managed 
farm will be equipped with a good machine 
shed. Farmers who have them find them big 
money savers, and they save lots of time 
and labor also. The best of such sheds include 
a work shop and many include a garage. 
With machines running into money as they do 
at present, you need the shed now if you ever 
do. Let us show you plans for such sheds. 
You will see quickly how you can use one to 
good advantage right away.—The Robertson 
Lumber Co., Argyle, Minn. 


LUMBER—SERVICE. 


For the largest contract or the smallest 
repairs.—Pope & Cottle Co., Chelsea, Mass. 


YOU CAN BUILD NOW IF YOU BUY MA- 
TERIALS FROM CENTRAL LUMBER 
& SUPPLY CO. 


Keep us moving—make us work. This will 
save you money.—Central Lumber & Supply 
Co., Burlington, Iowa. 


BUILD YOUR HOME NOW 


—and build it of lumber.—Webb County 
Lumber Co., Laredo, Tex. 


A GOOD TIP ON STEPPING LUMBER. 


Of all places around the house where lum- 
ber free from resin and pitch is most desired 
is on your front steps. That’s the place your 
friends are most apt to sit on a summer 
evening and summer is the time old Sol makes 
pitch and resin run like water. Clothing 
then sticks fine, but paint peels off. We have 
a lot of other tips on the right kind of lumber 
for various uses. Ask us.—Hatten Lumber 
Co., New London, Wis. 


WEATHER TESTED. 


What is more important than the roof of 
your home? Since man has built houses to 
shelter himself and his loved ones, the roof 
tree has symbolized home comfort, home 
beauty and home strength. Shingles of to- 
day are an improvement over those of the 
last century in appearance and economy. In 
strength and protection they uphold the repu- 
tation of their predecessors—still cut from 
selected timber. We are proud of our stock 
of durable shingles of seasoned wood.—Pres- 
ton Lumber Co., Benton Harbor, Mich. 


FROM STUMP TO BUILDING. 


Do you know that we are selling paints, 
varnishes and builders’ hardware the same as 
lumber? Well, we are, and are selling them 
cheap, in line with our lumber prices. Build 
now and see us before you commence. We 
have a competent architect to aid _you.— 
Mechanics’ Lumber Co., Fort Smith, Ark. 


PROPERLY SEASONED LUMBER. 


It is a part of our service to advise our 
eustomers on both the quality and kind of 
lumber that will meet their requirements. The 
wide variation in wood structure makes one 
kind of lumber entirely unsuited to the need 
where another of the same grade will answer 
the purpose to a ‘‘T.’’—Dickerson Building 
Supply Co., Fairmont, W. Va. 


OAK FLOORS OVER OLD FLOORS. 


Oak floors are often found in such costly 
surroundings that few imagine how little 
they cost. Very few people realize how much 
they can get for their money by laying % inch 
oak floors over old floors. The distinctive 
modern and artistic appearance of a home, 
as well as its health and comfort, will be 
greatly increased by the use of oak flooring. 
Oak flooring is rich and cheerful in color and 
imparts an air of elegance and refinement to 
a home. Let us know the size of the rooms 
you wish to floor. You will be surprised and 
pleased at the figures we can quote you on 
% inch Long-Bell forked leaf oak flooring.— 


Winters, Mercer & Brannum Lumber Co., 
Anderson, Ind 


ASK THE DOCTOR 


About outdoor sleeping in these sultry sum- 
mer nights. He will tell you that restful 
sleep is the greatest essential to health and 
will give you a prescription reading: ‘‘ Build 
a sleeping porch.’’ Bring it to ‘‘The sleep- 
ing porch specialists.’’—Newton Lumber Co., 
Newton, Kan. 


IS MACHINERY WASTED ON YOUR 
FARM? 


Proper housing doubles the life of farm ma- 
chinery. And besides increasing the life of 
the machine it cuts repair bills to a minimum. 
You can readily see that an implement shed 
is a good investment. Plan now to give your 
implements proper protection next winter. 
Working plans, specifications and estimate of 
cost will be furnished on request.—Goss Lum- 
ber Yard, Geneseo, IIlL 


"BAST COAST SPECIAL BEE HIVES. 


We are manufacturing bee hive material 
from cypress, ‘‘The wood eternal,’’ which 
east coast bee experts are well pleased with. 
[Here follow prices for various types of hives 
in knock down form.—EpiIToR.]|—East Coast 
Lumber Co., Jacksonville, Fla. 


NEW HOMES FOR OLD. 


A porch, new doors and windows and paint, 
roof, shutters and the old home is almost new 
again. If unable to build a new home just 
now why not remodel the old house? You 
will be surprised and pleased to find how 
economically this can be done. Come in and 
we will talk it over together.—Mueller Lum- 
ber Co., Rock Island, Ill. 


PROMPT TRANSPORTATION 


—is the thorn in the side of building opera- 
tions today. We are lucky in having in stock 
lumber, cement, millwork, paints ete. Your 
order will receive immediate attenticn. See 
us for blueprints, plans and lists of ma- 
terial. Be a unit in Rockford, the city beauti- 
ful, and own your own home. Your faith 
will inspire others.—Parsons Lumber Co., 
Rockford, Ill. 


NICE WIDE LUMBER FOR CORNICE 

WORK 
—is a specialty with us and not only is ours 
of good width but it is soft and smooth, free 
from pitch so that it will take and hold paint. 
We have lumber for every purpose and sound 
reasons why it is the best. We want to show 
you.— Chautauqua Lumber Co., Jamestown, 
N.Y. 


MAKE USE OF EVERY FOOT OF LAND 
YOU OWN—BUILD! 

If your house or garage needs repairing 
there is no better time to buy than now. 
Our stock is large and we can supply you 
with any quantity or quality you want.— 
Revere Ice & Fuel Co., Revere, Mass. 


KEEP THE FACTS BEFORE YOU. 


For three centuries ‘‘Old Faithful’’ hem- 
lock has been a leading wood for farm uses. 
Hemlock barns and houses our great grand- 


fathers built are still in daily use. Such a 
record is not made without good reasons and 
those good reasons might as well be working 
in your interests—Lane Lumber Co., Darling- 
ton, Wis. 


DON’T BE A GRASSHOPPER. 


One of Aesop’s fables tells the story of the 
grasshopper who scoffed at the ant because he 
worked assiduously all thru the beautiful 
summer weather instead of enjoying the days 
in blissful idleness. But when winter came 
and the grasshopper was numb with the cold 
and weak from hunger he came to the ant for 
food. But the ant abhorred idlers as most 
efficient beings do and told him to go to work 
if he hoped to thrive. Grasshoppers are to be 
found in every stratum of society. The com- 


monest of the species is the renting grass- 
hopper, content to fritter away life’s summer 
and his income on rent receipts and false 
hopes, existing somehow, anyhow, in a rented 
apartment or house. Don’t let the winter of 
life overtake you without providing against 
old age. Build now. If uncertain how best 
to go about it see us. We will give you all 
the advantages of our service department. 
Plans and advice without charge.—J. H. 
Patterson Lumber Co., Freeport, Ill. 


UNLESS WE CAN ADD TO YOUR CON- 
VENIENCE AND PROFITS WE LOSE. 


A lumber concern or any other business 
house must stand or fall on the quality of 
its service to you. It is with this full under- 
standing that we ask your business. Every 
bit of our energy, our utmost effort, is directed 
to filling each order that reaches us to the 
advantage of our customer.—C. B. Scott, 
Wenona, Il. 


PUT YOUR DOLLARS INTO A HOME OF 
YOUR OWN. 

You can have that artistic homey little 
place you have dreamed of, the expression of 
your own tastes and ideas, greeting you with 
welcome and cheer, telling you of the pride of 
possession and the comfortable sense of a 
worthy achievement. It is of vital import- 
ance to your own happiness and peace of 
mind. It is an influence in the development 
of your children that you can not afford to 
overlook. We make it easy.—Boorman Lum. 
ber Co., Helena, Mont. 


GOOD FARM BUILDINGS PAY. 


Whether you are going to build a house, 
barn, or just a little chicken coop, it pays to 
build well. Good buildings not only last 
longer but add to your profits and increase 
the market value of your farm. Take the 
matter of the poultry house. Hens will lay 
more eggs in a warm sunny house than in a 
cold drafty, dark shed. So whether you have 
only a few hens or a hundred it pays to have 
a good hen house. Our ‘‘Build by Plan’’ 
method saves time and money. Come in and 
let us tell you about it—Kalbach Lumber Co., 
Oskaloosa, Iowa. 


BUILD NOW. 


The time to build is when you need thie 
buildings. The cost of materials and labor is 
a secondary consideration, because the in- 
creased income you can secure from your in- 
vestment more than justifies it. And taken 
item for item the prices we are now quoting 
on building materials are less than you might 
expect.—J. Fred Foresman, Williamsport, Pa. 


MAKE THIS ‘‘BETTER HOME YEAR’’ 
FOR YOUR FAMILY. 


The rush for building materials and labor 
last year was away beyond the supply and 
judging by present indications the coming 
spring rush will be even greater. If you are 
among the home needers get your plans and 
arrangement for material and labor now.— 
The James Armstrong Lumber Co., Dyersville, 
Iowa. 


SLEEPING PORCHES AND SUN PARLORS. 


Fresh air and sunshine are essential to 
to good health. Get all you can of both by 
adding to your home a cozy sun parlor or airy 
sleeping porch—Wilbur Lumber Co., Wauke- 
sha, Wis. 


SATISFACTION IN HOME BUILDING. 


There is satisfaction that money can not 
buy in the pleasure and feeling of security 
that goes with home ownership. The home 
means plenty of play space for the young 
folks, a porch and lawn for parties and fetes, 
a garden for fresh vegetables in the rear and 
blooming flowers in the front. We will be 
glad to counsel with you about financing your 
home, help select pol the design to suit your 
needs and to recommend the materials thai 
will prove most economieal in the long run. 
See us for service.—Bangor Lumber Co., Ban- 
gor, Mich. 
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West Coast Timber Owners, Loggers, Millmen 
and Wholesalers Join in Market Extension 


SEATTLE, WASH., July 31.—Market extension 
on a scale never before attempted for west 
Coast forest products is the most recent develop- 
ment in the fir industry and all its associated 
activities. There comes into being this week, 
after numerous conferences dating back for 
more than a month, the West Coast Forest 
Produets Bureau. It includes in its membership 
representatives of every phase of the industry, 
embracing timber owners, loggers, manufactur- 
ers and wholesalers; and its organization has 
been heralded authoritatively as ‘‘the most 
forward-looking step’’ ever taken by lumber- 
men in this part of the world. Its object is to 
bring about associated market extension work; 
it proposes, in a word, to advertise, and thru 
approved methods of publicity to introduce fir 
into markets where heretofore fir has either been 
unknown or misunderstood. It proposes also to 
earry on an educational work so that the men 
who handle fir and other west Coast woods will 
know precisely what they are talking about; 
and finally the. bureau has mapped out as a 
tield for thoro survey and ultimate exploitation 
the broad territory loosely described as lying 
north of the Ohio and east of the Mississippi. 
In that domain there are ten great States, and 
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Secretary—Robert B. Allen, secretary-manager salers at considerable’ length. The size of the 


West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, Seattle. 


Treasurer—Hervey A. Lightner, Goodyear Log- 
ging Co., Seattle. 


As already indicated in the report of the 
proceedings of the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association at its Tacoma meeting last Wednes- 
day, the general committee composing the West 
Coast Forest Products Bureau for the purposes 
of expedition and efficiency has been subdivided 
into three committees. 

Organization of Subcommittees 

The first subcommittee will deal with matters 
pertaining to structural timber use and gen- 
eral building requirements, including retail 
yard requirements. E. A. Poyneer, of the 
Ferry-Baker Lumber Co., Everett, is chairman 
of this subcommittee. Other members are: 
Walter Stout, Coates-Fordney Logging Co., 
Aberdeen; J. S. O’Gorman, Wisconsin Timber 
Co., Portland; Howard Jayne, Willapa Lumber 
Co., Portland. 

The second subcommittee has been organized 
for the study and investigation of industrial 
lumber requirements. It is headed by T. E. 
Ripley, of the Wheeler Osgood Co., Tacoma. 
Other members are: Thorpe Babeock, North- 
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PLAN OF ORGANIZATION OF WEST COAST 


in each of the States are ten industries of the 
tirst magnitude, each of which uses vast quan- 
tities of lumber. The commercial center is 
New York City. It has not even been 
‘“seratched’’ so far-as fir is concerned. 


It is now rather more than three weeks since 
a number of representative timber owners, log- 
gers, manufacturers and wholesalers met at the 
headquarters of the Loggers’ Information As- 
sociation in the Hoge Building and proceeded 
to allay prejudices, overcome jealousies, and 
lay out a policy of broad gage development in- 
volving mutual interests. It is perhaps worthy 
of note that a guest at the meeting, and an in- 
terested spectator, was Congressman Joseph 
W. Fordney, of Michigan, a member of the 
Coates-Fordney Logging Co., of Aberdeen, 
Wash., who happened to be in the city. This 
meeting succeeded in laying the foundation for 
subsequent developments, which were realized 
last Tuesday in this city in the organization 
of the West Coast Forest Products Bureau. 
The officers are: 


Chairman—Howard Jayne, Willapa Lumber Co., 
Portland, Ore. 
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FOREST PRODUCTS BUREAU 


western Lumber Co., Hoquiam; Hervey A. 
Lightner, Goodyear Logging Co., Seattle; A. W. 
Bryden, Pioneer Lumber Co., Seattle. 

The third subcommittee will function with a 
view to correlating trade requirements and 
manufacturing practice. It is headed by R. W. 
Vinnedge, of the North Bend Lumber Co., North 
Bend, Wash. Other members are: E. B. Chinn, 
Pacific Northwest Loggers’ Bureau, Seattle; 
Mr. Jayne, and in an advisory capacity W. A. 
Hobart, of the Wheeler Osgood Co., Tacoma. 

These committees will be increased, as timber 
owners and wholesalers designate their repre- 
sentatives in market-extension work. 


WHOLESALERS DISCUSS BUREAU 

SEATTLE, WASH., July 31.—The subject of 
market extension, together with the entire 
scheme of West Coast Forest Products Bureau, 
was a special order at the regular luncheon of 
Seattle wholesalers Thursday. The guests of 
honor were R. W. Vinnedge, president of the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association; E. B. 
Chinn, of the Loggers’ Information Associa- 
tion; and Hervey A. Lightner, of the Goodyear 
Logging Co. Mr. Chinn and Mr. Lightner spoke 
briefly; but Mr. Vinnedge addressed the whole- 


audience taxed the capacity of the dining room. 
Mr. Vinnedge spoke with great force and re- 
markable clearness, and made a profound im- 
pression in portraying the future of the indus- 
try, with all its parts united and harmonious. 
He said in part: 


For a long time I have had a vision of the 
lumber industry, looking forward to a happy 
day when all of us would be on a plane of cor- 
rect understanding. It anticipated a period 
when the manufacturers, of whom I am one, 
would not be suspicious—at least would not lift 
their eyebrows—if the wholesalers attempted to 
raise the standing of the industry; and it fore- 
casted a moment when we would all overcome 
the obstacles in our path. We have been held 
back by the fetish of opposition or antagonism 
between loggers and millmen, as well as be- 
tween millmen and wholesalers. We recognize 
that the condition to which I refer is traceable 
largely to lack of contact. 


New Bureau Fuses All Interests 


I have come here today with the vision almost 
a reality, for I am able to state that the West 
Coast Forest Products Bureau has been formed. 
It is a bureau for the fusing of interests and the 
elimination of prejudice, and it has been formed 
thru an equal submergence of identity on the 
part of the units contributing to the organiza- 
tion. It is all-embracing, for it starts with the 
raw material, the property of the stumpage 
owner, who has held his timber for a long time; 
it goes onward to the log that the logger logs; 
then to the millman who cuts; and finally to the 
man who sells. You will understand that it 
has been necessary to codrdinate this move- 
ment, and that grave impediments have been 
mastered before we could do so; but now that 
it has been started and is well under way I 
can say without reservation that in my judg- 
ment it is the most instructive, the most com- 
pletely forward-looking movement ever planned 
for the west Coast since the inception of the 
lumber industry. 


Maps Out Program of Activity 


At the outset we are arranging for a thoro 
survey of competitive territory, that is to say 
the ten States lying north of the Ohio and east 
of the Mississippi, with an investigation of ten 
leading industries in these States, and a report 
carrying with it the information as to what 
those industries require annually in forest prod- 
ucts. This information will be disseminated to 
all branches that may participate in the organi- 
zation of the forest products bureau. We are 
forming committees for a complete study of 
market extension and industrial demands; and 
we are providing an educational department, 
which will open up a great field, not alone for 
the consumer of fir but for the education of our 
own people. We can disseminate information 
as to trade requirements and manufacturing 
practice; and we can go further than that in 
suggesting that the salesman should become a 
recognized expert in his line. The survey thus 
indicated will become a matter of first im- 
portance. We ought to remember that the rep- 
resentatives of southern pine are up on their 
toes all the time. 


Some Problems to Be Solved 


It is a fact that in the past we of the west 
Coast have been too much inclined to ram down 
the neck of the consumer what we want to sell 
him. It is true that in the territory just opening 
before us there are prospective consumers who 
are jusy crazy to get our woods, but they en- 
counter varying sizes as compared with those 
to which they have been accustomed. They are 
not familiar with the problem of shrinkage 
as we understand it, any more than our manu- 
facturers are acquainted with the plan of dry- 
ing in the rough before surfacing their product. 
It is too much to expect to revolutionize the 
manufacturer; but thru our survey we can give 
intelligent information on which to base an 
argument for a little bit of conformity in the 
manufacture of lumber. We have the difficulties 
of seasonal changes in this country. 

Has Wonderful Possibilities 

But, after all, I.do not need to point out that 
there are wonderful potential possibilities for the 
sale of our forest products. We know that eight 
billion feet of lumber are consumed annually 
in Metropolitan New York. What if we could 
get one-fourth of that vast quantity!—if we 
could just only scratch the Metropolitan New 
York market with what we all know is the 
best wood in the United States! So the West 
Coast Forest Products Bureau has been formed, 
and now it sets forth on its mission of advanc- 
ing the interests of every branch of its com- 
ponent industries, 


Mr. Chinn stated that up to the present mo- 
ment the practice had been for one branch of 
the industry to take its profit out of the other 
branches. He said frankly that he had joined 
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the movement from a motive of self interest; 
that he expected to take out what he would 
put into it. He laid particular stress on the 
point that in the State there were just so many 
trees to be cut; and that when they were mar- 
keted the product should bring a full return 
to the State for the resources that had been 
taken from it. 

Mr. Lightner observed that the formation of 
the bureau had opened up a good field ‘‘ for find- 
ing out where our wood goes, and getting a bet- 
ter price for it.’’ 

Should Conform to Eastern Grades 


Among the guests at the luncheon was C. A. 
Mauk, of the C. A. Mauk Lumber Co., Toledo, 
Ohio. He complimented Mr. Vinnedge for the 
masterly statement of the objects of the forest 
products bureau, and then said that to some ex- 
tent the fir manufacturers had been lacking in 
understanding of the eastern trade and had 
overlooked some important points. He re- 
minded the wholesalers that the eastern custom- 
ers had their own ideas, and that it would be 
good policy for the west Coast manufacturers 
to conform to the grades. The wholesalers, he 
declared, were able to reach into fields that the 
manufacturers could not find. ‘‘The con- 
sumers,’’ he concluded, ‘‘ will be willing to pay 
more money, if you make grades that do 
not disappoint them.’’ He declared that the 
best methods of advertising were thru the 
channels already established, and he told how 
he himself had pioneered successfully with west 
Coast woods. ‘‘Among my customers,’’ he 
said, ‘‘is a dealer in basswood, and another who 
was a dealer in cypress. I gave each of them 
a wagonload of spruce, much against their in- 
clination. Then each of them bought a carload; 
and they are spruce users now.’’ 

Another guest was James G. Wallace, of the 
Wallace-Ballord Lumber Co., Minneapolis, who 


in the merits of the square pack as a selling 
proposition, but declared that it was too much 
to ask sales agencies to ‘‘carry water on both 
shoulders;’’ that the industry would be obliged 
to go to one sales unit or the other. 

Robert 8. Wilson, Seattle wholesaler, favored 
the square pack. William H. Oliver, sales man- 
ager of the Seattle Cedar Lumber Manufactur- 
ing Co., said that in his judgment the manu- 
facturers would go to the square pack if that 
unit proved acceptable to the trade. D. B. Haw- 
ley, manager of the shingle department of 
Krauss Bros.’ Seattle office, stated that his firm 
had sent out a questionnaire covering five thou- 
sand dealers, asking each of them to give pref- 
erences; that so far they had received a thou- 
sand answers, of which 440 favored the square, 
450 the thousand pack and ten non-committal. 
Chairman Johnson announced that the Seattle 
wholesalers would soon devote their entire time 
at luncheon to a discussion of the shingle pack, 
and would seek to go on record as for the square 
pack or against it. 


ENJOY DAY’S OUTING IN THE ROCKIES 


DeEnveER, CoLo., July 31.—Last Saturday the 
third annual picnic of the Zip Club, of the Me- 
Phee & McGinnity Co. was held at Tolland, 
Colo., fifty miles from Denver, up into the Rocky 
Mountains. The club is made up of members 
of the McPhee & McGinnity ‘‘family.’’ This 
year the organization, 750 strong, filled a spe- 
cial train of eleven coaches. It arrived at the 
picnic grounds amid a furious rain storm, which 
caused the baseball game to be called off, as it 
was scheduled to be played between the ‘‘ Wets’’ 
and the ‘‘Drys,’’ and after the rain no ‘‘drys’’ 
could be found. The storm soon passed and 
tents were pitched and a dozen big fires lighted, 
which helped to dry out the happy picnickers. 

After lunch athletic games were held in the 


The committees were as follows: Head- 
quarters and supplies—Ed Miliken, chairman; 
entertainment—F. A. Traylor; coffee—R. §. 
Mesick; information and emergency—Miss 
Dickinson; lunch—Miss Larrick; tickets—A. S. 
Chappell; ice cream—Tom Todd; program and 
publicity—A. S. Chappell. 


AN ECHO OF OLD LAND FRAUD SUITS 


PORTLAND, ORE., July 31.—A suit has been 
brought in the Federal court by the United 
States attorney here in behalf of the Govern- 
ment to recover $685,943 damages from the 
Grafide Ronde Lumber Co., Perry, Ore. The 
suit charges conspiracy in acquiring 24,088 
acres of timber land now owned by the company. 
The suit is but an echo of the allied timber 
fraud suit tried in Portland in 1905, in which 
Francis J. Heney figured as prosecutor and 
which resulted in recovering very little land 
for the Government. It is charged that in 
1899 the Grande Ronde Lumber Co. began se- 
curing title from those who entered upon the 
land and afterwards transferred their title to 
the company. It was customary and consid- 
ered proper by the Government as well as tim- 
ber land owners, prior to the Oregon suits in 
1905, for those who entered upon their land to 
sell their claims after they acquired titles to 
them, and in this way most of the timber was 
acquired by lumber companies in the West as 
well as in the northern States following the 
Civil War, altho of course some land was filed 
upon by script. 


In the ease of the Grande Ronde Lumber Co. 
it happens, however, that the present owners, 
the Stoddard family of La Grande, Ore., C. W. 
Nibley, Salt City, Utah, and associates, bought 
the company and its holdings in 1902 and, 
altho the alleged conspiracy to acquire the land 
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is on the Coast in connection with his interests 
in the Dalkena Lumber Co., Dalkena, Wash., and 
his western office in Seattle. Mr. Wallace is 
regional director of the American Wholesale 
Lumber Association. He spoke briefly of Mr. 
Vinnedge’s ‘‘vision,’’ remarking that he him- 
self had dreamed of the day when the mission 
of the wholesaler would be much better under- 
stood, and that it seemed about to be realized 
thru the constructive efforts of the forest prod- 
ucts bureau. 

Sherman L. Johnson, of the Washington 
Cedar & Fir Products Co., reported that he and 
A. W. Bryden, of the Pioneer Lumber Co., had 
served as a committee to interview Seattle whole- 
salers on the subject of the bureau; that Mr. 
Bryden had interviewed twenty leading firms, 
and had found nineteen favorable to the idea 
and only one hostile to it; that he himself ha 
interviewed thirteen wholesalers, and had found 
them all favorable. 

The meeting was called to order by Charles B. 
Floyd, secretary-manager of the Pacific Coast 
Shippers’ Association, who delivered the gavel 
to Charles W. Johnson, president of the asso- 
ciation, as chairman of the day. 


Square Shingle Pack Is Discussed 
Among other matters discussed at the lun- 
cheon-of the wholesalers was the question of the 


square pack of red cedar shingles, as against 
the thousand pack. Mr. Mauk stated his belief 
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main street of Tolland. The tug-of-war was 
won by the men from the paint department. 
Vice President George A. Bushnell took the 
prize for the oldest employee present, and 
Thomas Giggal for being longest in the 
service of the firm. The mill men had the 
greatest number in attendance, winning the 
departmental prize, and Frank Simmington, 
with his wife and seven children on the grounds, 
carried off the banner for the largest family. 

The affair was pretty well summed up in 
‘*Ten Suggestions’’ printed on the program, 
as follows: 


Wear your old clothes, 

Put your name on your tag. 
Don’t wait to be introduced. 

Get in the big panoramic picture. 

5. Take care of coupons on your ticket—you’ll 
need ’em. 

6. Look for lost kids and other articles at the 
information tent. 

7. Be careful on the train and at the grounds. 
Let’s make it a perfect day. 

8. Don’t throw surplus lunch away. If you 
aren’t going to save it for your own supper, bring 
it to the lunch counter. The young folks will be 
hungry before they get home. ’ 

9. Mr. Toll, owner of the grounds, asks that 
we keep them reasonably neat and don’t pick 
flowers until just before leaving. Don’t waste, 
keep smiling, and help the committees—they are 
working hard to give you a good time. 

10. Hop into the job early and hard Monday 
morning. Let’s show the company we appreciate 
the 100 percent way THEY hop into things. 


occurred years prior to that time, they are 
named in the suit. It is suspected that there is 
polities behind the charge, as was claimed to 
be back of the recent action of the Government 
against the sugar refineries in the intermountain 
territory, in which Mr. Nibley and his associates 
are interested. 


DESTRUCTION OF BLACK LOCUST TREES 


AMARILLO, TEx., Aug. 5.—The unwisdom of 
putting all of one’s money in one pocket is 
shown by the tree conditions here. Black locust 
trees were planted and showed great promise, so’ 
they -were given preference over other sturdy 
varieties. Four years ago about 85 to 90 per- 
cent of all the shade trees in town were black 
locust. Then appeared for the first time the 
locust borer. It quickly spread and when an 
investigation was made in June of this year 
about one-third of these trees had already been 
killed by the insects, one-third more were dying 
and the remainder were badly infected so that 
it seems likely that Amarillo three years from 
now will have lost 90 percent of its trees. 
Gradually locusts are being replaced with elm, 
green ash and silver maple, and in time the city 
will recover her lost ground but at present she 
is back where she was ten years ago in tree 
planting work. She is getting a fresh start and 
wisely this time is not placing all her confidence 
in one variety. 
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PERSONNEL WORK IN THE LUMBER INDUSTRY 


CoLuMBUS, OHIO, Aug. 2.—One of the most 
efficient personnel departments to be found in 
any industry is that maintained by the W. M. 
Ritter Lumber Co., which operates thirteen band 
mills, situated in several States, with an annual 
output of 130,000,000 feet of hardwoods, white 
pine ete. The company’s headquarters are at 
Columbus, and all its personnel work is directed 
from here. Inasmuch as the W. M. Ritter com- 
pany was the first in the lumber industry to 
adopt personnel management, a study of its pol- 
icy and the results attained will doubtless be 
of general interest to lumber manufacturers, 
especially as about a year has now elapsed since 
its present plan was put into operation. The 
importance of attention to personnel matters, 
however, is no new thought on the part of the 
management of the W. M. Ritter company, 
which has long realized that the degree of suc- 
cess of any policy affecting employees is in 
great degree measured by the spirit in which it 
is undertaken and carried out. It has always 
maintained toward its employees a broad, lib- 
eral and enlightened policy, carried into prac- 
tical effect thru various means and with greater 
or less success in the accomplishment of the 
ideals ever before it. The relationship, gener- 
ally speaking, between the company and its 
employees has been characterized by mutual 
confidence and reciprocal fairness, and its at- 
tention to human relationships has always en- 
couraged the men in its employ to self develop- 
ment. Realizing, however, the desirability of 
utilizing the most modern and scientific meth- 
ods in handling the problem of industrial re- 
lationships, the company in July, 1919, adopted 


The functicn of the personnel department might 
be clearly defined as the task of finding the weak 
spot and strengthening it, thus bridging the way to 

greater incentive and in- 
dividual progress. which 
accomplishment, ‘when at 
tained by all employees 
collectively, redounds to 
the benefit of both em- 
ployee and employer. We 
do not attempt nor de- 
sire to establish the per- 
sonnel department as a 
dictative unit in manage- 
ment. Its function is 





E. L. HOLLOWAY, 
Columbus, Obio ; 
Manager Personnel Dept. 
W. M. Ritter Lumber Co. 





service—to instruct and 

to suggest. We try to 

teach men, encourage and 

help them to self im- 

provement, and in this we 

have been_ successful. 

| By making the foreman 

the key man we have de- 

veloped these important employees to a keener 

sense of responsibility. We have sought to con- 

vince the foreman that his first duty is to interest 

his men, and then by applying the principles of 

leadership to combine the interest of the individual 

with the requirements of the job. The results 

have been as expected: Increased production, 

higher wages, on the basis of service and efficiency, 
and satisfied, loyal codéperation. 


The fact that, unlike most other industries, 


the company’s operations are not centralized 
under one roof, its mills and woods camps be- 


resignations, dismissals, transfers and promo- 
tions being recorded. A file containing applica- 
tions is also maintained. Foremen at the vari- 
ous mills and woods operations know that they 
ean call upon the personnel department to assist 
them in selecting from the application file qual- 
ified men for the various jobs. This, however, 
is regarded as merely a part of the personnel 
work. It would be basically unsound to stop at 
merely engaging men and dismissing them. 
That policy is the cause of much avoidable 
turnover. Scientific personnel supervision as 
practised here represents consistent and care- 
fully planned effort in the direction of better 
working conditions, increased efficiency, leading 
to better compensation, and more profitable pro- 
duction. Just as a customer is sold ‘‘ good 
lumber’’ and ‘‘service,’’ and thus is made a 
satisfied patron, so the workmen should be 
‘*sold’’ his job, and given encouragement to 
remain in it and to advance constantly in self 
improvement. 

The company does not believe in so called 
‘‘welfare work,’’ feeling that the relationship 
between employer and employee is primarily a 
business connection. Like many other concerns, 
it has found that the worker resents ‘‘ welfare 
work’’ of the brand that hands him something 
for nothing, being often something for which he 
does not ask nor particularly desire. It does 


feel, however, that much can and ought to be 
done to help the employees along such lines as 
amusement and recreation, athletics, religious 
and educational activities etc., and has well or- 
ganized policies looking to the realization of 
The company does not look upon 


such objects. 
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a plan of personnel management which is com- 
prehensive in scope, definite in purposes and 
successful in accomplishment. It has carried 
its work beyond anything possible under its 
previous methods, with results that would not 
have been possible without this separate depart- 
ment to transform plans and efforts into actual 
performance. 


The theory of the company is that the per- 
sonnel department should be a harmonizer of 
industrial relations, representing the interests 
of both employer and employee. It is a medium 
of contact between them and in all its under- 
takings reflect the belief that the interests of 
the company and of its employees are identical; 
that what is harmful to one can not but be 
harmful to the other. Just as the operating, 
sales, accounting and other departments deal 
with specific phases of the operations of the 
entire organization the personnel department 
has its specific functions, its chief duty being 
to harmonize the human beings engaged in the 
manufacture, handling and shipping of its 
product; to assist in increasing production and 
lowering costs thru the introduction and appli- 
cation of scientific principles as well as of com- 
mon sense methods of influencing men toward 
greater efficiency, keener interest and better 
cooperation. In this connection Edwin L. Hol- 


loway, manager of the personnel department, 
says: 


ing widely separated, seemed at first like a han- 
dicap in putting its personnel plans into effect. 
In its business it is necessary to treat each 
operation as a separate unit, often consisting of 
a erew of five or six men in the woods, distant 
from the direct supervision of the personnel de- 
partment staff. This, however, has proved to 
be an advantage instead of a drawback, for it 
has thrown upon the foremen the responsibility 
of developing the men under them, and they 
have responded most admirably. 

Explaining the distinction between ‘‘person- 
nel work’’ and ‘‘employment management’’ 
Mr. Holloway says: 


We hold the foreman responsible for the work of 
his crew, therefore the employing of men is done 
at the operation. This differs from the policy pur- 
sued in a plant having its operations all central- 
ized under one roof, or in one group of buildings, 
where the employment manager attends to all 
hiring and distributes new employees thruout the 
plant as he may think best. Our view is that, 
while this may work all right in other industries, 
in the lumber industry it would have a detrimental 
influence, because it takes from rather than de- 
velops the foreman’s responsibility. Thru fore- 
men’s meetings and personal contact in the field, 
constructive criticism and suggestions, we are able 
to supervise employment matters very satisfac- 
torily and to get every foreman and superintendent 
to feel himself a member of the personnel depart- 
ment, just as much as ‘he feels himself to be a 
part of the operating department. 


At the general office in Columbus carefully 
tabulated records are kept, all employments, 


such matters as housing, shower baths ete. as 
‘welfare work,’’ regarding them rather as in- 
dustrial investments for fostering the health, 
peace of mind, happiness and general efficiency 
of the employee. 

The aims and ideals of the personnel work 
carried on by the W. M. Ritter company may be 
summed up in the one word: ‘‘Service,’’—ex- 
pressed in training, care, and interest on the 
part of the company toward its employees, and 
in loyalty and efficiency on the part of the men 
toward the company, resulting in service to the 
public, thru maximum production and harmoni- 
ous relationships. 


FIGHTING CALIFORNIA FOREST FIRES 


San Francisco, Cauir., July 31.—Road crews 
in the Shasta national forest and mills crews of 
the McCloud River Lumber Co. have been 
pressed into service to fight a fire which has 
been raging for two days. On the east side of 
the McCloud properties the fire has been partly 
controlled, but on the western edge the condi- 
tions are such that the fighting is more diffi- 
cult. The more valuable timber stands have not 
been reached but are threatened. 

A fire in the Shovel Creek district of the 
Klamath national forest is reported under con- 
trol after four days of burning with nominal 
loss. 
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Why I Want a Home of My Own 


Mrs Crry, Mont. 

‘‘There is no place like home,’’ is a 
trite but true and much loved saying. 
Watch the wee woman of six gather 
broken dishes, bits of boards, odds and 
ends of discarded furniture, and, sur- 
rounded by these treasures, within the 
bounds of irregular lines drawn in the 


sand by childish hands, spend blissful hours presiding over all 


with queenly grace. 


Here she displays with housewifely pride an array of cul- 
inary products, designed to tempt the appetite of an epicurean, 
and eliminate entirely the H. C. of L. Mark the solicitous care 
she bestows upon her family of dolls, her equal interest in 
the silken-gowned ‘‘bought in the city lady’’ with eyes that 
will open and shut, and the begrimed home made rag baby 
which has been a companion in her joys and sorrows, lo, these 


many days. 





This is the second of the series of 
articles written by women especially for 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN telling 
why they want homes. The series of 
articles, written from the heart, contain 
some very valuable suggestions for re- 
tail lumbermen.—EDITOR. 











that shall hold tiny beds, little chairs, 
many toys, and laughing faces and 
happy voices of children. 

This home must be so much mine that 
if I choose I shall dare to cut small niches 
in the door casings to mark the growth 
of my babies from year to year, and 
these tiny blemishes shall be a solace to 


me when my children shall have flitted from the home nest, 
and I am left alone. 
I shall teach my boys and girls that to have homes of their 
own is an inherent right not to be denied or disputed. 
And so I say as said Tiny Tim, ‘‘God bless us all,’’ and grant 
to each of us our great desire. 
‘*O little homes, ye little homes of love: 
Strength of a man; a woman’s song; laugh of a child; 
Warmth of a fire; glow of a lamp—tho wild 


The wind without, and grim the skies above. 


What is the explanation of it all? The miniature woman is 


trying to satisfy the instinctive longing that dwells in the 
heart of every member of her sex for a home of her own. 

This longing is strong within me: Not for a rented apart- 
ment, or a hired house, but for a home of my own that I have 


helped to plan and fashion and furnish, and set apart a room 


‘*O little homes, set close at every hand! 
Ye narrow walled-in worlds of joys and fears, 
Built of the commonplace of smiles and tears, 
Ye are the heart and sinew of the land.”’ 


(Mrs.) H. F. Barstow. 





PINE BARK BEETLES APPEAR IN OREGON 


J. H. Tucker, a timber cruiser of Klamath 
Falls, Ore., has sent to the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN an account of the recent appearance 
of the pine bark beetle in the vicinity of 
Klamath Falls. This is presumed to be the 
insect which created havoc among the pine for- 
ests of the Black Hills, 8. D., about twenty 
years ago, and known to scientists as Dendroc- 
tonus ponderosae. It 
kills pines and some 
other conifers by exca- 
vating galleries under 
and in the bark. For- 
esters and entomologists 
have made eareful 
studies of the insect, 
and its habits are well 
known. About twenty 
years ago it killed 700,- 
000,000 to 1,000,000,- 
000 feet of pine among 
the Black Hills and car- 
ried its destructive ac- 
tivities into Colorado 
and New Mexico. 

Many persons at that 
time supposed it was 
something new and had 
recently made its ap- 
pearance, but further 
study revealed the error 
of that assumption. 
Dead trees, killed by 
the beetle, were found 
which had been dead 
many years. Remnants 
of pine forests, which 
had been supposed to 
be killed by fire a 
quarter or half century 
before, were found to 
have succumbed to at- 
tacks of the insects. 
So far as is known, the 
beetles have always 
been in existence and 
have been destroying pine for generations. They 
increase and diminish periodically, sometimes 
amounting to a pest, and at other times doing 
little damage. 

The interesting thing now is that the beetles 
have appeared in menacing numbers in Oregon 
and are destroying pine timber in a region‘ 
where they have attracted no attention hereto- 


fore. In May of this year a cruise in Klamath 
County, Oregon, showed 860,000 feet of beetle 
infested pine on a single section of land. The 
number of diseased trees on that section is 717, 
and they occur in small, scattered groups, a 
few trees here and there and healthy timber all 
about them. 

Another matter of note is that in the Klamath 


The above illustration shows, by the dots, where 717 trees on the one 
section, estimated to contain 860,000 feet, board measure, have been 
killed by pine beetles. 


There are 81 patches of dead timber. 


region the beetles are in full flight by June 1, 
which is six weeks earlier than the flight begins 
among the Black Hills. In the Rocky Moun- 
tains a full year elapses between the deposit 
of eggs in the bark and the time the mature in- 
sects take flight, but information is not at hand 
to show whether the Oregon beetles remain that 
long in the bark. 


Information obtained from the settlers in the 
infested Oregon forests indicates that the 
beetles first began to attract attention about 
three years ago and that since then they have 
steadily grown worse. The theory is advanced 
there that the three or four successive dry years 
in that district may have had something to do 
with the increase of the beetle pest. 


Much experimenting has been done in the 
Black Hills in curbing the spread of the in- 
sects, by cutting and peeling the infested trees. 
The grubs lie just under the bark and are de- 
stroyed by removing it from the trunks. Con- 
siderable success has resulted from that pro- 
cedure, but it is expensive if done on a large 
scale. 


Mr. Tucker suggests that birds might be able 
to hold the beetles in check, provided the woods 
could be stocked with the proper birds. He 
recommends robins, pine martins, and camp 
robbers for this work, and he wants the forests 
stocked with these birds by the Government as 
the streams are stocked with fish. It is yet only 
a theory, but it might work. However, the 
Oregon writer is not the originator of the idea. 
As long ago as 1902 John P. Brown, secretary 
of the Industrial Society of Arboriculture, pub- 
lished the report: ‘‘Special Rocky Mountain 
Bulletin on Destructive Beetles of Pinus Pon- 
derosae.’’ He urged the necessity of better 
protection for insectivorous birds as a means of 
combating the beetles and saving the pine tim- 
ber. 


Doubtless many kinds of birds make war on 
these insects, but thus far the woodpeckers have 
transacted more business with them than any 
other known birds. They have been known to 
collect in large numbers where trees were in- 
fested, pick off the bark and devour grubs by 
millions. It is doubtful if other kinds of birds, 
with bills unfitted for cutting thru bark, would 
be able to come at the grubs. After the beetles 
become full grown and take to flight, they are 
harsh and horny and not very appetizing to 
birds. At best, the insectivorous birds must 
increase greatly in numbers before they can 
control a pest of pine beetles. When in flight 
the insects move in numbers resembling the 
locust plagues of Egypt, and they continue in 
flight, moving from place to place, for eight 
weeks, attacking weakened pines, and even those 
in vigorous health. 
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Some More 


Barns Aren’t Built to Live In 


Sarah Winston sat on the front doorstep of an 
old country farm house, holding a catalog in 
her hand. She was not reading but gazing 
toward the big barn—that immense barn four 
‘times as large as her little house—the home she 
and Silas had lived in ever since they had been 
married thirty years ago. Since then Silas had 
built three barns, the third one just completed, 
while the little home had had few repairs. Sarah 
looked at the catalog in her hand. How she 
would like to have a home like that in the pic- 
ture! How nice it would be! 

‘¢Well, mother, what you dreamin’ about? 
I holler’d at you twice and you didn’t answer.’’ 

*‘T didn’t hear you, father, what did you 
want???’ 

‘¢Jest wanted a piece o’ that apple pie we 
had for dinner.’’ 

‘All right, father, sit down here and I’ll 
get it for you.’’ 

Sarah went into the house and in a few min- 
utes returned with a quarter of apple pie. 

‘‘Here ’tis, but it wasn’t very good, because 
you didn’t fix the chimney—’’ 

**T know, mother, but I jest had to get that 
barn all fixed up—say, won’t Henry be sur- 
prised when he comes home from France and 
sees how we’ve fixed up? What do you suppose 
‘he’ll say about the new barn and autermobile?’’ 

‘*Well, father, I suspect he’ll like it, but 
say, father, he ain’t going to live in the new 
barn, is he?’’ 

‘“Why, no, mother; whatever made you say 
that? Why, I thought—I thought you liked the 
new barn.’’ 

‘“Well I do—but—see that little window up 
there?’’ 

‘¢Yes??? 

‘“Well, that’s the only window in our Henry’s 
room. You know what that room’s like, not big 
enough to turn ’round in—well that’s been his 
room for twenty-five years, all the room he had 
til he went to war. Yes, father, I know you’re 
proud of him, but don’t you think we ought to 
have more than a new barn to welcome him. 
And I was just thinking now nice ’twould be 
to bring him to a pretty new home, just like 
the one in this picture—look, father, isn’t it 
pretty? Wouldn’t Henry be surprised to find 
a pretty new room ready—waiting for him— 
why, what’s the matter, father, you’re not ery- 
ing are you?’’ 

‘Well, I jest can’t help it, mother. I didn’t 
know how bad this old house looked ’til you 
showed me. I guess I have been spending too 
much for barns lately. But say, mother, you 
jest go in there and put on your Sunday dress 
and bonnet while I get out the autermobile and 
we’ll go right in and see that Home Lumber 
Co. this afternoon.’’ 

And when Henry came home from war a 
beautiful country home with all modern ¢on- 
‘veniences was waiting for him.—MayME Moorz, 
Tronton, Ohio. 


Get Personal Service from Home Yard 


Mr. and Mrs. Josiah Jinkens were prosperous 
farmers who worked thirty-eight years on a 
farm in Madison County, living very econom- 
ieally in a 3-roomed house. 

Mr. Jinkens built him a nice barn, silo, 
stocked his farm with fine thorobred stock and 
bought an automobile. Mrs. Jinkens, like all 
‘farmers’ wives, received a large volume of litera- 
ture from mail order houses annually which she 
studied after supper while Josiah read _ his 
paper. The house plans and interior cuts of 
‘the different rooms became very interesting. 
Mrs. Jinkens decided to go on a strike for a 
new house that should grade on an equal with 
-Josiah’s barn. She at once wrote a mail order 
company for plans. They sent her a blue sheet 
of paper with many white lines, which was a 
puzzle to Mrs. Jinkens. She was disappointed, 
she could not understand, but she asked Josiah 
to explain it to her; but as he could not Mrs. 
-Jinkins said, ‘‘Josiah, I am going to have a 
‘mew house. Get the car and drive me to Fred- 


“What Happened?” Stories 


ericktown, for I am going to see a carpenter 
and have him tell me what this will cost.’’ 
Josiah refused at first but Mrs. Jinkens, like all 
women, let him have no peace until she had her 
way. He said, ‘‘ We will drive by a sawmill and 
see if we can’t buy the lumber from Mr. Jones, 
and pay for it with corn and hay.’’ Mrs. Jin- 
kens replied, ‘‘ just so I get the house.’’ 

So Mrs. Jinkens, with her little house plan 
book and blueprints from a mail order house, 
started on her way. 

The Home Lumber Co. had an attractive sign 
out that caught their eyes at once as they drove 
thru town. Mr. Jinkens stopped the car to 
read the sign. Mrs. Jinkens said, ‘‘ Let us put 
this book under the ear seat, go up and talk to 
these people. I see they have a woman to ex- 
plain a convenient home, and I can understand 
her better than I can a man, for she will have 
patience that men don’t have.’’ 

They drove to the office, went in, and Mrs. 
Roe took Mrs. Jinkens in her office, showed her 
all the cuts and plans while the proprietor 
showed Mr. Jinkens their doors, windows and 
his nice lumber, so before Mr. Jinkens was thru 
looking over the stock, Mrs. Jinkens had her 
house plans selected, lumber bill figured, left 
an order with them with instructions to begin 
delivering the material the next day, and Mr. 
Jinkens signed the order and started on the road 
home happy, saying, ‘‘We will burn the mail 
order book and hereafter always buy at home 
where they explain and show us the goods.’’ 
See, it pays to advertise. Mr. and Mrs. Jin- 


kens will soon be owners of one of the nicest 
farm houses in the country and built of mate- 
rial purchased at home, which will make his well 
equipped farm a handsome piece of real estate. 
—ManrIE FARQUHAR, age 11, Fredericktown, Mo. 


Real Homes Keep Boys on the Farm 


‘*T’m sick an’ tired of bein’ a plain, country 
hick, who misses all the good things in life. 
Look at this old shack that we call ‘home’! 
Look at the rough, knotted flooring and the 
scarred woodwork! I’m goin’ to the city, 
where the houses are 
homes, well built and 
comfortable. I want to 
live! ’?? | 

I well remember the! 
hurt, strained silence 
that followed my broth- 
er’s denunciation of 
his home, and father’s 
quiet rejoinder, ‘‘I’m 
sorry you feel that way 
about the old place, = 
Charlie, for I hoped 
that some day you 
would marry and bring 
your wife here to live. @& 
But go to town, and I — 
sincerely wish you suc- 
cess in anything that 
you undertake. ’’ 

Charlie went to the city a few days after 
and obtained work as a truck driver. His let- 
ters were very brief, and rather few and far 
between. Affairs at the farm proceeded in 
their usual well regulated manner, except that 
father’s duties were almost doubled. Despite 
this fact, however, our crops broke all previous 
records, and father laid by a tidy sum of 
money. He sent to our lumber dealer for a 
book containing plans for houses, and when 
he saw those neat homes planned carefully to 
combine beauty, economy and comfort, he was 
thoroly convinced that we could and should 
have one. The next day he drove to town to 
make arrangements. Mother accompanied him 
and her eyes shone when she gave an account 
of the personal attention given them and the 
beautiful things that we were to have in our 
new home. 

Work on the 7-room bungalow started in the 
spring and every step in its construction 
brought new wonders. Then we received a long 
letter from Charlie announcing his marriage 








‘Look at this old shack” 


to a little shop girl, Emily Stoltz. He stated 
that she was anxious to meet his folks and to 
see the farm, so they had decided to come home 
for a short visit. 

Emily proved to be a dainty, dark eyed miss, 
who was bubbling over with joy and happiness. 
She pronounced the house ‘‘perfectly ador- 
able,’’ but Charlie seemed too dazed for speech. 

Father smiled as he remarked, ‘‘I knew 
that you would come home soon, boy, and I 
wanted this to be a surprise.’’ 

Charlie gazed admiringly about him. ‘‘It’s 
great, Dad. Why it beats many of the homes 
in the city and you’ve fenced off a beautiful 
lawn. Emily and I planned our home but it 
wasn’t to be so large.’’ 

Father’s eyes were wistful, as he replied, 
‘We need you here; you see I’m not so spry 
of late. Won’t you say you’ll stay, Charlie?’’ 

‘«Thanks, Dad, I will. I love the fresh air 
and the sunshine and so does Emily.’’ He 
turned and hastened to find his pretty little 
helpmate and a few moments later we heard a 
ery of delight. Emily was made very happy 
by his decision—FRANCES Harpy, Sioux City, 
Towa. r 


“It Pays to Advertise” 

Farmer Jones had prospered during the war 
and all winter had been contemplating the 
building of a new home. He realized that a 
eomfortable home would make life easier on 
the farm, and this fine spring morning he set out 
for a mail order house about twenty miles away 
to place his order for the material for his home. 
His wife accompanied him on the journey. 

The Home Lumber Co. yards were situated 
near the road, and as Farmer Jones passed he 
saw a large sign out in front on which he read, 
‘* All plans, estimates, and prompt delivery by 
motor truck can be furnished.’’ This, was as 
much as the mail order house could do and 
Farmer Jones decided to stop. He drew up to 
the front of the office and was greeted with a 
hearty ‘‘Good morning.’’ Upon looking up 
he saw the manager of the Home Lumber Co., 
and heard him say in a pleasant way, ‘‘ Any- 
thing I can do for you?’’ Farmer Jones said 
he had planned on building a home. He and 
his wife were asked into a clean and tidy office. 
Here they went over the picture and floor plan 
of the house Farmer Jones had decided to build. 
The lumberman pointed out all the ways in 
which he could aid Farmer Jones and said he 
would be glad to come out at any time and help 
him with the planning and building. 

In two days Farmer Jones called and reeeived 
his estimate. He was surprised to see that the 
estimate of the Home Lumber Co. was three 
hundred dollars higher than that of the mail 
order house. He at once said that that was too 
much money to give away. He was asked to 
take a chair and then the manager proceeded 
to point out all the advantages of buying at 
home: Prompt delivery by motor truck, good 
service, easy to have things adjusted, no cash 
in advance and the principle of buying at home. 
He told Farmer Jones that he could look over 
every piece of lumber before it left the yard and 
if it was not satisfactory he could lay it aside, 
while this would be impossible with the mail 
order house. Farmer Jones was now fully con- 
vinced that this was the place to buy his mate- 
rial. He placed the order and the next day the 
Home Lumber Co. trucks were on the way to 
Farmer Jones’ barn with material for the new 
home. 

The building went up without the least amount 
of trouble, and as Farmer Jones came in to 
settle his account he said, ‘‘ Your service sure 
was great,’’ and then with a twinkle in his eye 
said, pointing to the sign outside the door, 
‘*You owe it all to that sign.’’ 

The lumber dealer said, ‘‘We do our best to 
combine our advertising and service,’’ and then 
with a shy look he said, ‘‘It pays to advertise.’’ 

He had seen this slogan in one of the Lum- 
ber journals and that night he felt sure that IT 
PAYS TO ADVERTISE.—FERMAN H. Hass, New 
Holstein, Wis. 
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The day order is received we ship 


Oak, Maple, Beech or Birch 


Hardwood Flooring 


from our Chicago Warehouse 





A shipping platform that accommodates 12 cars at a time 
Any quantity—any time 


STORAGE FOR DRESSED 
LUMBER AND FLOORING 


SOUTH MORGAN STREET 











KNUDSON & MERCER 
LUMBER COMPANY 


28 East Jackson Boulevard, CHICAGO, ILL. 








( A PLAN SERVICE ) 


Compiled by and for the Retail 
Lumber Dealers 


INVESTIGATE 


Lumber Dealers’ Service Bureau 
417 South Dearborn Street 
\ CHICAGO ) 




















SEND jitss BUNGALOW BOOKS 
‘ Plan Future Homes Now with Economy Plans of California Styles 


—noted for comfort, beauty and 
adaptability to any climate. 
“Representative Cal. Homes” 
50 Plans, $3750 to $12,000—$1. 
“The New Colonials’ 
F ’ 55 Plans, $3000 to $20.000—$1. 
¢ went, Sa? “‘West Coast Bungalows” 
eam 60 Plans, $1,800 to $4,500—$1. 
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and get book of 75 Special Plans, also Garage folder 
EXTRA — “‘Little Bungalows’’ 40 Plans, $750 to $3000—50 cts. 
Money back if not satisfied.. 
E. W. STILLWELL & CO., Architects, 347 Calif. Bldg., Los Angeles 
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WESTERN PINE MEN DISCUSS RATE ADVANCE 





Interstate Commerce Commission’s Decision is Central Theme of Semi- 
annual Meeting 





{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 

SPOKANE, WAsH., Aug. 5.—At the semiannual 
meeting of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association held here on Tuesday and Wednes- 
day the interest was largely centered on the ad- 
vanced rates decision. The lumbermen felt 
that they had been defeated, and largely thru 
the codperation of the western transcontinental 
lines with the southern pine lumbermen, as the 
contention of the latter for the advance with- 
out a maximum provision prevailed. If the 
decision is carried out, differentials will be ob- 
literated and competitive markets wiped out. 

The lumbermen of this section still hope that 
western lines will see that the object intended 
to be accomplished may be defeated by their 
not preserving existing differentials, and a com- 
mittee was named to interest other western lum- 
ber associations in attending a conference with 
railroad officials in Minneapolis before final 
tariffs are announced. 

Thomas A. McCann, of Bend, Ore., president 
of the association, presided at the meeting. 
The association’s traffic manager, R. J. Knott, 
opened the discussion of the rate advance, bas- 
ing his remarks on press reports of it, as did all 
others, official copies of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission decision not being received 
until a little before adjournment. Mr. Knott 
said that it seemed to him that the railroads 
had received everything demanded and, unless 
some special concession is made, the rate from 
Spokane to Chicago on lumber will be 76 cents 
and to New York $1.03. 

Should First See How Decision Works 


Donald A. Conn, of Minneapolis, rate ex- 
pert of the Shevlin interests, declared: 


The decision upsets all precedents so far as it 
eliminates entirely from consideration the elements 
of market competition, which has, to a large degree. 
governed past decisions of the commission. The 
territory east of Chicago and north of the Ohio is 
the melting pot for raw materials and basic com- 
modities of the country, and every producing region 
should be permitted a fair adjustment in that 
highly competitive field. If the rates are such 
that traffic will not move, the objects of the ad- 
vance are defeated and industry curtailed. Whether 
the traffic will or will not move can soon be deter- 
mined. Criticism of the commission serves no 
good purpose. It has attempted to solve a tre- 
mendous problem and we should attempt to work 
it out. If it can not be done, the commission will, 
I am sure, be the first to remedy it. I am very 
much disappointed in the decision, but I would not 
condemn it until we see where it leads and how it 
works out. It is very difficult to please all the 
people all the time. 

Mr. Conn advocated that the lumbermen es- 
tablish a standing committee of lumber execu- 
tives to deal with railroads and the commission 
in future, as ‘‘the problem ceases to be a mere 
traffic or rate consideration, but rather a broad 
economic proposition that involves our entire 
industrial structure.’? 

Objects to Stand of Western Rauroads 

Referring to the attitude of the transconti- 
nental roads he said: 


They gave us no support but rather gave encour- 
agement to the position of our competitors. What 
they failed to recognize or do is just so much 
water under the bridge. If they made a mistake 
it will not be very long before they will find it 
out, and then they will share equally with us in 
the results. Sometimes the traffic department of 
any one line can become a little too active in mat- 
ters of this kind. When any one railroad sets it- 
self up as the pacemaker against its industries it 
often finds the reaction detrimental. The bureau 
which has been proposed should receive careful 
consideration. If established and put in force its 
decisions should be fair to all lines. 


Suggest New Minima for Western Pine 


The opinion was expressed that the new load- 
ing minima recently suggested by the railroads 
could not be reached by pine shippers, for it is 
not the average loading but individual loads 
that are to be considered, and no credit is given 
by carriers for excessive loading, but all cases 
of light loading are to be penalized. The asso- 
ciation’s traffic committee’s report was adopted 
recommending the following minima: Cars un- 


der 36 feet 6 inches, 34,000 pounds, and cars 
over that, 40,000 pounds; actual weight to ap- 
ply when ears are loaded full; minimum of size 
ear ordered to apply when larger ear is fur- 
nished. 

President McCann thought that there might 
be formed a western lumber traffic bureau or 
committee made up of representatives of all 
western lumber associations to handle the work 
that the traffic department of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association can not 
now handle because of its rule requiring unan- 
imous approval of all its member associations 
before taking up a rate matter. 


‘ Appoint Committee for Conference 


A committee was named to arrange for and 
attend a conference with railroad officials at 
Minneapolis as soon as possible, to make a . 
further and last appeal to them to preserve the 
differentials and maintain competitive markets 
when their tariffs are issued. Following is the 
committee: E. L. Carpenter, Harry Feltus, 
M. J. Seanlon, Charles Winton, D. A. Conn, 
of Minneapolis, Robert Slaughter, of Hudson, 
Wis.; James Bronson, Stillwater, Minn.; C. E. 

Elmquist, St. Paul; 
Frank Lewis, Spokane; 
Ray Wilson, Deer Park, 
Wash.; E. H. Polleys, 
Missoula, Mont.; Wal- 
ter Neils, Libby, Mont. ; 
E. H. Van Ostrand, 
Winchester, Idaho; and 
Secretary A. W. Cooper 





L. O. TAYLOR, 
Bend, Ore. ; 
Who Presided at 
Meeting. 


Box 





and Traffic 
R. J. Knott. 


To Confer on Readjust- 
ments 


A copy of the commis- 
sion’s decision was re- 
ceived just before ad- 
journment and a resolu- 

tion clearly expressing the feeling of the pine 
lumbermen was adopted as follows: 


WHEREAS, The order of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in ex parte 75 hag been received by 
this association ; and 

WHEREAS, This order increases rates on lumber 
and its products on a straight percentage basis, 
with the resultant disruption of differentials and 
market relationships which have long been recog- 
nized as just and reasonable; and 

Wuereas, Such an adjustment in lumber rates 
was advocated and requested by the railroads who 
haul our product and to whom we look for protec- 
tion of our markets so far as the rate adjustments 
effect them; and 

WHEREAS, In granting the request of the trans- 
continental lines the commission stated as follows: 
“Following such general percentage increases, they 
(the railroads) indicate their willingness, where 
necessary, to revise rates to restore so far as is 
deemed practicable existing recognized relation- 
ships and differentials, it would be desirable if it 
were possible to determine definitely the commodi- 
ties, the sections of the country, and even the indi- 
vidual rates which can best bear the burden of 
increases, and the relationships of the rates and 
differentials which will be disturbed by a percent- 
age increase. This is precluded by the necessity 
of _— action upon the main issues presented” ; 
an 

WHEREAS, The commission further stated: ‘The 
rates to be established on the basis hereinbefore 
approved must necessarily be subject to such re 
adjustments as the facts may warrant. It is con- 
ceded by the carriers that readjustments will be 
necessary. It is expected that shippers will take 
these matters up in the first instance with the car- 
riers and the latter will be expected to deal 
promptly and effectively therewith to the end that 
necessary readjustments may be made in as many 
=a as practicable without appeal to us”; 
an 


Manager 


WHEREAS, The order of the commission does not 
preclude the adjustments in these lumber rates, 
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either before or immediately after the increases be- 
come effective, be it therefore 

Resolved, That the Western Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association in its semiannual convention assem- 

ed, while refraining from protesting the action 
of western roads leading up to and bearing directly 
upon this increase, do desire and expect that these 
railroads directly serving our industries shall 
recommend to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
such modifications in the increased basis of rates 
as will tend to reéstablish as far as possible the 
existing relationship of rates between competitive 
producing territories at consuming points east of 
the Mississippi River; that the directors of this 
association be instructed to exercise every possible 
medium and employ all the means at our disposal 
to #fing about the above mentioned readjustment, 
and for this purpose a standing committee of repre- 
sentative lumber producers be appointed to confer 
with-other producing sections of the western coun- 
try with a view to jointly meeting with the west- 
ern, Carriers in the immediate future; and be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this convention 
that such joint meeting between representative 
lumbermen and western carriers may result in mu- 
tual recognition of the paramount needs of this 
industry in marketing its products at great dis- 
tances; and be it 

Resolved, That the lumbermen may be consulted 
relative to the application of the increases to 
Central Freight Association territory, and that 
any subsequent general readjustment of lumber 
rates growing out of this increase shall be referred 
to the lumbermen and be worked out with them 
oy they are presented to the commission; and 
e 


Resolved, It is the sense of this convention that 
an immediate conference with the western car- 
riers be held at any time or place convenient to 
those carriers, and that it is the hope that some 
adjustment may be made which, while preserving 
the needed revenue to the railroads, will not re- 
strict the markets of the western producers; and 
be it further 


Resolved, That this association is not unmindful 
of the tremendous and perplexing problems now 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission; that 
it fully appreciates the commission’s unbiased 
and fair attempt to cope with the problems sur- 
rounding the need for increased revenue, that it 
feels that the commission will in the future recog- 
nize needed and equitable readjustments in our 
rate structure that will restore as far as possible 
existing rate relationships; that we desire to ex- 
press to the commission that this association and 
each and every member of it will coéjperate with it 
and with the railroads in an effort te secure a bet- 
ter and more efficient transportation condition; be 
it further 


Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be filed 
with the president of each transcontinental rail- 
road and with each member of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 


Time for Business to Fight for Rights 


In his semiannual report Secretary Cooper 
referred to the inner workings of the associa- 
tion, particularly as being affected by the Mem- 
phis case decision. He urged that more care be 
given to statistical reports, and recommended a 
central routing bureau, but no action on it was 
taken. In conclusion he said, rather tersely: 

We are going thru very trying times when the 
principal function of the Government seems to be 
to make onslaughts on business. We must not be 
stampeded by these. We need each other more 
than ever and I think we should have the foresight 
and the courage to resist unitedly encroachments 
on our fundamental rights. There is always a time 
for diplomacy, gentlemen, and diplomacy is an ex- 
cellent thing in business as well as elsewhere ; but 
there is also a time to fight and it seems to me that 


it has arrived as regards the rights of business in 
America. 


Would Import Canadian Cement 


The cement scarcity was discussed and the 
secretary was instructed to get data from the 
cement industry regarding output and supply. 
It was pointed out that in Manitoba there is a 
surplus of cement, but Canadian railroads will 
not permit shipping of it in their cars into the 
States. It was suggested that American cars 
should be sent across to get it. Road building 
thruout the country is making great inroads on 
the cement supply, making it unobtainable for 
building purposes. 


To Establish Insurance Department 


It was decided to establish an insurance de- 
partment of the association, not to furnish in- 
surance but to aid members in placing their in- 
surance. This will be similar to the depart- 
ments of this kind of the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation and the Southern Cypress Manufactur- 
ers’ Association. The latter kindly offered 
assistance in getting the department started. 
Data presented by Secretary Cooper from re- 
ports from thirty-two members, showed them to 
be carrying over twenty-nine million dollars of 
insurance. 


President Norman F. Coleman, of the Loyal 
Legion of Loggers & Lumbermen, addressed 
the meeting at the final session, stating that he 
realized the trouble manufacturers are having 
in trying to reduce costs. Labor costs can not 
be reduced as yet, tho later if the cost of living 
is lowered this matter may be adjusted some- 
what. Greater use of machinery and greater 
efficiency on the part of workmen will help 
reduce the cost, but efficiency can only be ob- 
tained where workers are interested in their 
work and not only in their own work but in the 
work of their fellow workers, whose efforts 
should codrdinate with theirs. Men are inter- 
ested only where their personality and human 
needs are recognized. The speaker cited the 
Grays Harbor Lumber Co.’s mill at Hoquiam 
as being considered the most efficient mill west 
of the Cascades, due to personal recognition of 
the men, and their high wages. Its output had 
run up to 125 feet per man per hour. Last 
week President Coleman said he learned that 
the mill of the Puget Sound Saw Mills & Shin- 
gle Co., at Bellingham, had developed an effi- 
ciency of 129 feet per man per hour. These 
mills are Loyal Legion mills. Many other mills 
were mentioned by the speaker as having skown 
greater efficiency during the last few months, 
because of greater codperative spirit developed 
by the Loyal Legion, tho of course some credit 
is due to more improved machinery in some in- 
stances. He declared that talk of managers 
must be backed up by action and the failure 
of an operator to carry out promises does great 
harm in sapping the men’s confidence. He ad- 
vocated managers meeting their men personally 
for otherwise the Loyal Legion can not do its 
best. 

‘¢Machinery does not make lumber,’’ he de- 
elared, ‘‘but machinery and men do, and where 
part of the men are Loyal Legion and part not, 
good results are not obtained.’? He further 
declared that American Federation leaders and 
organs are continually denouncing the Loyal 
Legion, which should answer the charge often 
made that the Federation would eventually take 
over the Legion. ‘‘They are made up of dif- 
ferent classes of men,’’ he said, ‘‘and there is 
no loss of love between them.’’ He pointed 
out the improved feeling between the operators 
and their workmen in the industry now, but 
declared it would take but little to throw things 
back to where they were several years ago. 
Poor lumber markets should not lead operators 
to think of reducing wages while the cost of liv- 
ing remains high, particularly as the men are 
not on a profit sharing basis and have not par- 
ticipated in the profits of the last year. 

A discussion of terms of sale developed a 
sentiment that present conditions are unfavor- 
able to making a change. 


Oil Shortage on Coast Considered 

The industry in the West is now faced with 
the need of going back to coal burning in log- 
ging because oil concerns announce that fuel 
oil will not be furnished after present contracts 
expire owing to oil famine on the Coast. Presi- 
dent McCann recommended that a strong com- 
mittee be named to work with a similar com- 
mittee from the West Coast Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation and the Loyal Legion to secure the 
aid of the Federal Forest Service officials in 
presenting the seriousness of the situation to 
oil company officials in San Francisco. The 
committee was authorized and named as fol- 
lows: F. <A. Blackwell, chairman; Coeur 
d’Alene, Idaho; W. D. Humiston, Potlatch, 
Idaho; Frank Stevens, Leavenworth, Wash., and 
President McCann. 

BOX BRANCH HOLDS MEETING 

A meeting of the members of the box branch 
of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion was held this afternoon, with L. O. Taylor, 
Bend, Ore., in the chair. T. J. Starker, of the 
association, was secretary. It was decided to 
codperate with the Forest Products Laboratory 
at Madison, Wis., in testing No. 2 cannery cases 
and light and heavy apple boxes, which will be 
sent back loaded. It was also decided to get 
out new box shook tariffs showing specifications 
and feetage of all standard containers made in 
this territory. 


—DON’T DELAY— 


His mill burned; 

he wrote us: 
“We would like to keep the 
few men we now have to re- 
main to do any work that 


may be necessary after adjust- 
ment is made.’’ 


A Use & Occupancy 
Policy would have paid 
their wages, and his 
loss of Profit. 


Another mill burned; 

he wrote us: 
‘“We had matter arranged to 
take out Use & Occupancy 


at time of fire, just a little too , 
late is all.’’ 


PERRY & PARKER CO.,INC. 
66 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


ORDER 
USE & OCCUPANCY INSURANCE 
TODAY 





Topographical 
Maps and 
R. R. Surveys 


Have your whole oper- 
ations planned and sys- 
tematized now — Next 
Winter’s logging will 
then show a Summer 
Average Cost. 


T. G. Masterson 


(Formerly Chief Engineer Kirby Lbr. Co.) 
606 Common St., NEW ORLEANS, LA, 


A 








It’s dangerous 
to take chances. 


THE RED BOOK 


SERVICE 


Competent Collection Reliable Lumber 
‘ervice Ratings 


The Lumbermen’s Credit Ass’n 
CHICAGO stg Prop NEW YORK 
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PITTSBURGH 





Babcock Lumber Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


Hardwoods 


West Coast Products 
N. C. Pine and Yellow Pine 
West Virginia Spruce and Hemlock 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


New York City, 43 Wall St. 
Chicago, I1l., 28329 Loomis St. 
Providence, R. 1l., 115 Adelaide Ave. 
Rochester, N. Y., 468 Alexander St. 
Philadelphia, Pa., 1629 Land Title Building. 
Detroit, Mich., Dime Savings Bank Building. 
South Bend, Ind., 748 Cottage Grove Ave. 
Johnstown. Pa. 


Eastern Tennessee 
Kentucky and 
West Virginia 











Lumber 
Timbers 
Ti 


ies and 
Railroad and HH 
Car Material Piling 


THE GERMAIN COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 














[FOREST LUMBER co, 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


White & Yellow Pine ‘Spruce 


Hemlock and Hardwoods 


SAW MILL PITTSBURGH, PA. 


| Konnarock, Va. 














North Carolina Pine 


White Pine, Poplar, Hemlock 
and Spruce, Lath and Shingles 


Our stocks are complete and can give prompt service 


WILLSON BROS. LUMBER CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 














Books for Sawmill Men 


Twelve Principles of Efficiency 
By Harrington Emerson 


Essentials of American Timber Law 
By J. P. Kinney, A.B., LL.B., M.F. 


Principal Species of Wood—Their Characteristic 
Properties 
By C. H. Snow 


Kiln Drying of Lumber 
By H. D. Tiemann 


Principles of Handling Woodlands 
By Henry S. Graves 


Timber—Its Strength, Seasoning and Grading 
By Harold 8S, Betts 


ry Rnci 


E of 
By Norris A. Brisco 





Commercial Law 
By John A. Chamberlain 


Logging 
By Ralph C. Bryant 
Lumberman’s Actuary 


Write for prices and full information. 


American Lumberman, Chicago 











L UMBERMEN HOLD MIDSUMMER MEETINGS 





Plan for “‘ Lumbermens’ Week” — Monthly Meeting Takes Picnic Form — 
Urge Action to Relieve Cement Shortage 





Aug. 10—Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Minneapolis, Minn. Semiannual, 
10-12—National Commissary Managers’ As- 
sociation, Piedmont Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. Annual. 
Aug. 12—Southwestern Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Club, Grunewald Hotel, New Orleans, 
Monthly meeting. 

Aug. 12-183—Ohio Association of Retail Lumber 
Dealers, Cedar Point, Ohio. Semiannual. 
Aug. 26—Southeast Missouri Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, Sikeston, Mo. Semiannual. 
Sept. 6-8—National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 

ciation, Planters Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. Annual. 


Aug. 


NORTHERN PINERS MEET NEXT WEEK 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Aug. 2.—The semi- 
annual meeting of the Northern Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association will take place at the 
Hotel Radisson in this city, Aug. 10, beginning 
at 2 p.m. Formal notices of the meeting were 
sent out to members today by Secretary W. A. 
Ellinger. No special program has been pro- 
vided and business will be largely routine, but 
the freight rate increase is expected to come 
in for considerable discussion. 


~ - 


PLANS FOR ‘‘LUMBERMEN’S WEEK’’ 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Aug. 3.—The entertainment 
committee in charge of arrangements for 
‘“Jumbermen’s week,’’ Sept. 6 to 10, when the 
National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
and the Coneatenated Order of. Hoo-Hoo will 
be in session here, met today at the call of 
Chairman I. R. L. Wiles, president Wiles- 
Chipman Lumber Co. 

It has been decided to give a banquet Tues- 
day evening for the dealers, and the following 
evening, the first day of the Hoo-Hoo conven- 
tion, there will be a dinner for both bodies. 
Entertainment of the ladies will include an 
automobile ride, with tea served at one of the 
country clubs, and a boat ride on Wednesday. 

Mr. Wiles’ associates on the committee are 
Louis E. Wilson, W. H. Dulany, H. E. Rapp, 
R. H. Shellabarger, Louis Essig, Fred Gerber, 
Carl Holekamp, James Prendergast, Julius 
Seidel, R. M. Morris, R. B. Bearden, Charles 
E. Price, L. M. Tully, B. F. Spencer, H. M. 
Willhite, C. K. McClure, George Surmeyer, Ed. 
Schilling, H. R. Isherwood, R. L. Krebs and 
C. A. Trombley. The subcommittee in charge 
of the ladies’ entertainment is headed by Mr. 
Dulany. Mrs. Wiles is chairman of the com- 
mittee of ladies. 

The finance committee is composed of R. E. 
Gruner, A. M. Hill, J. A. Reheis, H. A. Boeck- 
eler, George L. Walters, J. B. Chipman, T. C. 
Whitmarsh, N. C. Wagoner, Grant R. Gloor, 
C. E. Thomas, F. J. Shields, William Lothman, 
jr.. Edmund Goedde, L. E. Clark and C. C. 
Mullin. 


HOLD MIDSUMMER PICNIC MEET 

CHIPPEWA Fats, Wis., Aug. 2.—The mid- 
summer outing of the West Wisconsin Retail 
Lumbermen’s Club was held in Irvine Park, this 
city, on July 27. About one hundred lumber- 
men, railroad officials and bankers were in at- 
tendance. The affair was ably managed by 
Chairman W. A. Kaiser, Secretary Will King, 
and L. J. Vaudreuil. .This was the club’s second 
meeting, it having been organized only last 
spring. The members are all enthusiastic, and 
the club promises to be as successful as any in 
the State. 

A basket dinner was served at noon under the 
trees, followed by a business meeting. Knute 
Andersen, cashier of the Union National Bank 
of Eau Claire and chairman of the agricultural 
committee of the Wisconsin Bankers’ Associa- 
tion, spoke of the great work being done by 
that association for the farmers of Wisconsin. 
He said that much assistance had been extendcd 
to the farmers, enabling them to purchase more 
and better stock, especially of purebred strains. 


Assistance of this kind also enabled the farmers 


to build needed buildings to house their stock 
and farm products, and to build new and better 
homes. Mr. Andersen’s address was intensely 
interesting to the lumbermen, who are conduct- 
ing a similar work thru the agricultural com- 
mittee of their State association. George L. 
Wallace, general agent, and F. E. Nicoles, divi- 
sion superintendent, of the Omaha Railway, 
were present. Mr. Wallace spoke on the prob- 
lems which are troubling the railroads, and asked 
for the codperation of the lumbermen, especially 
in unloading cars promptly. The immediate im- 
provement of the transportation situation was 
not held possible by Mr. Wallace, who stated it 
would take years to put the railroads back to a 
normal condition, and that this could be done 
only by whole-hearted assistance and codpera- 
tion of the business men. 

D. 8. Montgomery, secretary of the State asso- 
ciation, was also present and spoke on matters 
of interest to the dealers. 


WESTERN RED CEDAR ANNUAL MEET. 


SPOKANE, WASH., July 31.—At the fifteenth 
annual meeting of the Western Red Cedar 
Association held at the Davenport Hotel here 
yesterday the following officers and directors 
were elected: 

c President—Morton MacArtney, Northern Cedar 


0. 
é Vice president—E. A. Lindsley, Lindsley Bros. 
ti) 


ped eergtary-tre -treasurer—G,. A. Clark, Western Lum- 
ber 

Directors—L, L. Hill, Page & Hill, Minneapolis. 
Minn.; H. J. Searl, Searl- Waterman Co: ww. &. 
Clark, *Valentine-Clark Co. 


A traffic department was organized and placed 
in charge of F. 8. Fulwiler. An appropriation 
was made to continue the advertising campaign 
which is being conducted by the association. 


~~ 


URGES ACTION ON CEMENT SHORTAGE 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., Aug. 2.—Secretary D. 8S. 
Montgomery, of the Wisconsin Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association, on July 31 sent, on behalf 
of the association, to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and the Senate committee on re- 
construction and production, telegrams read- 
ing as follows: 


Survey of the retail lumber yards of Wisconsin 
selling cement just completed reveals following 
situation covering period Jan. 1 to July 1: Fifty- 
four percent of amount cement received 1920 com- 
pared with corresponding period 1919. This in 
face of enormously increased demand. One hun- 
dred ninety-six dealers have no cement on hand 
now. Building at standstill in entire State, both 
city and rural districts, due to cement manufac- 
turers’ inability to get cars. At least ten million 
dollars business lost to lumber dealers in Wiscon- 
sin alone. Entire State begging for cement to 
cope with housing shortage and farm demand. 
What relief can you offer? 


Acknowledgment has been received from 
Washington reading: ‘‘ Your wire having atten- 
tion and will advise later.’’ 

The facts embodied in the above telegrams 
were secured from the answers to the question- 
naires recently sent out by the association, in 
response to a request made of all trade asso- 
ciations related to the building industry thru- 
out the country, by the Senate committee, of 
which Senator William B. Calder is chairman. 

Secretary Montgomery has briefly summar 
ized the information received as follows: 


Two hundred thirty-four ag received 1502 
cars cement Jan. 1 to July 1, 1919, and 816 cars 
same period 1920. Decrease of 54 percent for 
1920 with enormous increase in demand. Eleven 
dealers have received no cement in 1920. 

Thirty-nine dealers report a combined total of 
42 cars cement on hand. One hundred ninety-six 
dealers report no cement on hand. 

Sixty-five dealers lost $383,000 farm business; 
average $5,900 for 800 dealers in Wisconsin means 
four and three quarter million dollars farm busi- 
ness lost. Forty-seven dealers lost $268,000 city 
business, average $5,700 or four and one half 
million dollars for State. Total country and city 
— lost, conservatively estimated, ten million 

ollars 
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Of 245 dealers, 97, or 39 percent, sell cement 
only with lumber. One hundred twenty-three, or 
50 percent, do not make cement help sell age a 
Twenty-five, or 11 percent, sell cement with lum- 
ber to a limited extent. 

Of 254 dealers, 110, or 43 percent, are providin 
more warehouse room for cement. One hundre 
forty-four, or 57 percent, are not. Fifty-two of 
the 144 who are not, advise they have ample stor- 
age facilities. 

Of 258 dealers, 114, or 43 percent, have no 
trouble in securing other material. One hundred 
forty-four, or 57 percent, have their troubles. 

Of 280 dealers, 148, or 53 percent, report normal 
stock. Ninety-two, or 32 percent, above normal; 
40, or 15 percent, below normal. 

Of 266 dealers, 142, or 53 percent, report fall 
prospects good; 96, or 36 percent, fair; 28, or 11 
percent, poor. *Thirty- four dealers qualify reports, 
ee upon — 

Of 273 dealers, or 3 percent, sell wood 
shingles Mee by seieme and thousand. Sixteen, or 
5 percent, sell by square only; and 249, or 92 per- 
cent, sell by thousand only. 

f 261 dealers, 5, or 1 pe. prefer square 
m2 85, or 32 percent, prefer thousand ; and 171, 
or 67 percent, are neutral by reason of no expe- 
rience with square pack. 

Of 222 dealers, the customers of 8, or 3 percent, 
are not placing coal orders now. Ninety- -seven per- 
cent have customers making their life miserable. 
Two hundred nineteen dealers, or 98 percent, are 
not receiving sufficient coal. 


RETAILERS ADD FORESTER TO STAFF 

RocHEsTrER, N. Y., Aug. 3.—The Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association of the State of New 
York is one of the first retail associations in the 
country to put a technical forester on its staff, 
having engaged Joseph DeYoung, graduate of 
the New York State College of Forestry at 
Syracuse with the class of 1915, as field secre- 
tary and assistant to Secretary Paul 8. Collier. 
Manufacturers’ associations in various parts of 
the country have technical foresters in their em- 
ploy, but heretofore the retailer has not seen the 
need of employing foresters in the industry. 
This State, however, has become so deeply in- 
terested in the campaign for the reforestation 
of its cut-over lands that its retailers are com- 
mitted to codperate in forestry practice. 


HEMLOCK AND HARDWOOD MEN MEET 

MILWAUKEE, WIs., July 31.—The quarterly 
meeting of the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association was held at the 
Pfister Hotel yesterday, President M. P. Mc- 
Cullough presiding. There were about seventy- 
five members in attendance. 

President ern a onneanend that, upon 
advice of its counsel, L. C. Boyle, the association 
would resume the issuance of its sales report. 
The report, following the advice of Judge Boyle, 
will be compiled from the sales of only those 
members who will pledge themselves to report all 
sales. By so doing, the association’s counsel 
holds, no suspicion can arise that only such sales 
are being reported as might tend to stimulate 
prices, 

At the afternoon session a general discussion 
of conditions affecting the hardwood trade 
showed an optimistic consensus. Sales of hem- 
lock logs to paper mills at favorable prices were 
reported by one or two members. 

A. L. Osborn, chairman of the bureau of 
transportation legislation of the association, out- 
lined the association’s attitude toward the new 
freight rate advances. 

He also took up the question of reforestation 
and complimented Chief Forester Greeley upon 
approaching the subject of a national forestry 
policy along constructive lines, emphasizing and 
endorsing Gol. Greeley’s request for necessary 
appropriations to meet the menace of forest 
fires and prevent the wholesale destruction of 
timber. He took exception, however, to the 
chief forester’s recommendations regarding the 
burning of slash, which he said would cost more 
to carry into effect than the stumpage is worth, 
and, moreover, would not give immunity, be- 
cause if the slash is removed the undergrowth 
of weeds will flourish and constitute an even 
greater menace. 

C. A. Goodman reported for the committee on 
labor, of which he is chairman, congratulating 
the manufacturers upon the effective way in 
which they stuck together to oppose the strike 
of the International Union of Timberworkers. 
He complimented Secretary-manager O. T. Swan 
for his capable leadership during the strike. Mr. 
Goodman briefly discussed workmen’s councils, 
telling of the successful working in such a coun- 


cil in the plants of his company. He recom- 
mended that manufacturers consider the advis- 
ability of working out a practical scheme of 
employee representation in their plants, as op- 
posed to unionization, giving the employees a 
chance to express themselves but not submitting 
to the dictation of outside leadership. E. A. 
Hamar, of the Worcester Lumber Co., also spoke 
briefly along the same line, describing the suc- 
cessful operation of a workmen’s council in his 
company. 


RETAILERS JOIN NATIONAL EN MASSE 

Detroit, Micu., Aug. 4.—At a meeting of the 
board of directors of the Michigan Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association held in Detroit on 
July 29, at which John J. Comerford, president; 
Charles A. Bowen, secretary, and Warren J. 
Duffey, counsel, of the National Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, were guests, the National 
was tendered the memberships of all members 
of the Michigan association not already affili- 
ated with the National, comprising three hun- 
dred of the total membership of three hundred 
and eighty. 

At a meeting of the officers, directors and 
executive committee of the National, recently 
held in Chicago, a resolution from the New 
Jersey Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association was 
presented, tendering the National the member- 
ships of all its members not already affiliated 
therewith, totaling three hundred dealers. 

Both groups of memberships were accepted 
by the National as becoming effective Avg. 1. 


MOST ACCIDENTS ARE PREVENTABLE 

NEw ORLEANS, La., Aug. 5.—The Southern 
Pine Association has demonstrated in its safety 
campaign that most accidents are due to lack of 
ordinary care or lack of proper knowledge on 
the workman’s part. 

One of the best preventives for accidents in 
industrial plants is the forming of safety com- 
mittees among foremen and workmen. This 
work in the Southern Pine Association is car- 
tied on by these committees holding round table 
meetings and mass meetings at which the em- 
ployees advance their ideas of safety devices 
and suggestions, and several companies have 
definitely adopted suggestions brought out in 
this way. As a result such companies have 
shown a decided decrease in accidents. 


FIELDERS PULL BIG LEAGUE STUFF 

NEAME, LA., Aug. 2.—The Neame baseball 
team, representing the Central Coal & Coke Co., 
met the fast team representing the White-Gran- 
din Lumber Co. of Slagle, on the latter’s home 
ground on July 25. The result was a score of 6 
to 0 in favor of Neame. No Slagle player 
reached third. An outstanding feature of the 
game was the fast fielding of the Neame boys, 
repeatedly bringing cheers from the audience, 
composed mostly of Slagle rooters. The Neame 
team has won three of its last four games by 
shut-out scores. 


LUMBER EXCHANGE PLANS OUTING 


Burra.o, N. Y., Aug. 4.—The Buffalo Lum- 
ber Exchange outing committee, headed by 
William P. Betts, has sent out notices for the 
annual outing on Aug. 12. The steamer Plow 
Boy and barge Lottie will leave the dock of 
the Betts Lumber Co., foot of Hertel Avenue, 
at il a.m. A good lunch will be served on the 
boat shortly after departure, and chicken din- 
ner later. The trip will be made around Grand 
Island, stopping at Eagle Park, Edgewater, and 
finally at the Bedell House, where baseball and 
other games will be played. There will be an 
orchestra and other entertainers. 


SUCCESSFUL CONCATENATION HELD 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Aug. 3—H. R. Isherwood, 
secretary-treasurer Concatenated Order of Hoo- 
Hoo, has returned from Springfield, Ohio, where 
he attended a concatenation last Wednesday 
evening. Of the thirty-one present at the ban- 
quet nineteen were novitiates, eight old cats 
and four ‘‘prospects.’’? John R. Flotron, of 
Dayton, acted as toastmaster. Findley M. Tor- 
rence, secretary-manager Ohio Association of 
Retail Lumber Dealers, was one of the kittens. 





Lumberman 


possessing business ability, to act 
as office buyer for Seattle office, 
which will open within sixty to 
ninety days. Interested party 
must be familiar with Fir, Spruce, 
Cedar and Hemlock manufactur- 
ers’ methods and practices, and 
have wide and friendly acquaint- 
ance. 


This is an opportunity for asso- 
ciation with a permanent business 
which plans to expand its Coast 
activities as rapidly as the efforts 
of twenty progressive salesmen, 
located in the Northern, Eastern 
and middle-Western consuming 
territories will permit. 


« 


Correspondence with capable 
party solicited. Please give all 
necessary information relative to 
self in first letter. 


Louisiana Red 
Cypress Company. 


New Orleans 








OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Forwarding Agents. Marine Insurance 
New York, Produce Ex., 3 Great St., Helena, London, Eng. 
Unexcelled facilities for negotiating ocean freight con- 
tracts and effecting quickest — from —— We 


handle all classes of cargo and have Special Department 
handling Export Lumber Shipments. 











Page & Jones, Mobile, Ala., U.S. A. 


Cable Address, “PAJONES, Mobile” 
All leading Codes used 


Ship Brokers and Steamship Agents 











TIMBER ESTIMATORS 








Jasper Lemieux Frederick Lemieux F. H. Day af 


Lemieux Brothers & Co. 


TIMBER ESTIMATORS 


ePaone Wain 2470” NEW ORLEANS |] 














Timber Cruises Valuation and Maps 
The Largest House of Its Kind in America 
JAMES W. SEWALL, Forest Engineer 

Southern and Central Office 
Northern Office 


The rmen’s Bureau, 
Mansey Bidg., Washington, D. C. Old Town, Maine 
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MICHIGAN 





You'll be surprised 
at the big values 
we offer in 


Northern 


Hardwoods and Hemlock 


Made so because of our long experi- 
ence in supplying the needs of par- 
ticular factory men and retail dealers. 


We solicit your future 
inquiries and orders. 


The Kneeland-Bigelow Co. 


BAY CITY, MICH. 


Manufacturers 








\ 


Weidman 


& Son Co. 


TROUT CREEK, MICH. 
Manufacturers of 


porcine and Hemlock 
LUMBER 
} SHINGLES 
LATH 











The Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co. 


Mill Dept., MUNISING, MICH. 


Manufacturers of 


Hemlock *, Hardwood 
Lumber, eal and Shingles 


Northern Forest Products 








Bradley, Miller & Co. 


BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 


Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers in 


Lumber, K. D. Frames, Box Shooks, 
Shingles and Lath 











a 


Dry Hardwoods 

















Prompt Shipments 
Two cars 2" No. | C & B Mich. Hard Maple 
Two cars 2"’ No. 2 C & B Mich. Soft Maple 
The Coulter Lumber Company 
q Grand Rapids, Michigan 
We Want Orders for 
50 M ft. of 16-4 No. 2C. & B. 
200 M ft. of 3x6 No. 8 Com. Maple 
200 M ft. of 2x6 No. 3 Com. 
100 M ft. of 6 ft. Grain Door Lumber 
100 M ft, of 7 ft. Grain Door Lumber 
Mills at 
Von Platen Lumber Company, tos wore, mics 
Contains the best work of" “The Lumber- 
By Douglas Malloch now America’s most widely quoted poem. 
No lumberman’s library is complete without one. 
Price postpaid, $1.00 


One Car 2” No. 2 Com, Mich. Soft Elm 
75 M ft. of 12-4 No.2 C. & B. 
200 M ft. of 5-4 No. 3 Com. Birch 
THE Woods man Poet.’? including ““TODAY,’’ just 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearbern St., Chicago 


WHOLESALERS’ PRESIDENT GOES ABROAD 


New York, Aug. 2.—John W. McClure, of 
the Bellgrade Lumber Co., Memphis, Tenn., 
president of the National Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, spent a couple of days in 
New York prior to sailing for Europe last 
Saturday. He is accompanied by his father, 
Matthew L. McClure, who will visit his birth- 
place in Ireland. 

A luncheon was tendered to Mr. McClure and 
his father at the Lawyers’ Club last Friday by 
a number of friends and members of the Na- 
tional Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
at which M. E. Preisch, of the Haines Lumber 
Co., Buffalo, presided and in a few well chosen 
remarks expressed the hope of those present that 
the trip would be a most pleasant and success- 
ful one. Among the guests was J. H. Burton, 
of J. H. Burton & Co., New York City, well 
known southern pine wholesaler. Mr. Burton 
had returned only a week previous from the In- 
ternational Chamber of Commerce conference at 
Paris, which he attended as a delegate of the 
National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion. He was honored by being appointed chair- 
man of the raw materials division of the Amer- 
ican delegation. 

Mr. Burton stated that the Paris conference 
was largely attended and a pronounced success 
in all respects. He had many interviews with 
prominent tradesmen abroad as to the prospect 
of business among the various countries, and 
made it clear that, notwithstanding apparent 
obstacles here, such as labor difficulties 
and lack of production, the larger European 
countries were experiencing even greater trouble 
in this respect, notably Great Britain and 
France. In Belgium, where the war destruction 
was less evident than in France, labor had 
gone to work with a vim and was producing on 
a large scale. In France, because of the 


destruction of mines and other fundamental in- 
dustries, the recovery was slow; and in Italy 
the people were willing to work provided raw 
materials could be obtained, the chief obstacle 
being that of obtaining a sufficient coal supply. 
Mr. Burton stated that, as a result of his ob- 
servations, he looks for an acute world shortage 
of lumber in the next year or two. While much 
depends on the ability of European countries 
to finance their purchases there is such an ex- 
traordinary prospective lumber demand in sight 
that it will take years to overtake it. 

Mr. McClure responded most fittingly to the 
sentiments expressed on behalf of himself and 
his father. He said that such occasions were 
proof of the kindly feelings existing in the trade 
for other members of the industry. He referred 
to the hardwood conditions existing in the South 
in connection with the small accumulation of 
stocks and lower production caused by poor 
weather, and expressed himself most optimist- 
ically on the outlook. 

E. F. Perry, secretary of the National Whole- 
sale Lumber Dealers’ Association, who arranged 
the luncheon, spoke of the high esteem in which 
Mr. McClure is held by the members of the 
association. 

Those present were: John W. and Matthew 
L. McClure, Memphis, Tenn.; M. E. Preisch, 
Buffalo, N. Y.; J. H. Burton, Henry Cape, A. C. 
Crombie, Frank B. Haviland, Arthur E. Lane, 
Robert E. Sizer, E. R. Plunkett, J. N. Berry, 
William Sinclair, Frank A. Niles, C. H. Hershey, 
L. G. Leonard, E. F. Perry, W. W. Schupner 
and W. S. Phippen, of New York; and J. B. 
Montgomery, Pittsburgh, Pa., chairman of the 
arbitration committee of the National Whole- 
sale Lumber Dealers’ Association. 

Mr. McClure and his father expect to return 
on the Carmania, sailing Sept. 11. 





RETAILERS’ ANNUAL WILL BE A “HUMMER” 


Detroit, Micw., Aug. 4.—Plans fer the 
fourth annual convention of the National Re- 
tail Lumber Dealers’ Association to be held in 
the Planters’ Hotel, St. Louis, Mo., on Sept. 
7 and 8, are rapidly taking form. This prom- 
ises to be one of the greatest gatherings of 
lumbermen ever held, both in point of attend- 
ance and in the importance of the subjects to 
be discussed. From present indications there 
will be at least one thousand retailers in attend- 
ance. This is a convention for all retail lum- 
ber dealers of the United States, no matter 
where located and regardless of whether or not 
they are affiliated with the National Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association as members. 

Details of the program are not yet complete, 
but Secretary Charles A. Bowen today gave out 
the following advance information: 

On Monday, Sept. 6, the day preceding the 
opening of the convention proper, there will 
be a meeting of the officers, directors and execu- 
tive committeemen, and also a meeting of the 
secretaries of the various city retail lumber 
dealers’ association. The latter meeting is not 
strictly under the auspices of the National, 
altho fostered by it. It has been called by the 
secretaries themselves for the purpose of dis- 
cussing how best to conduct their various organ- 
izations. It is possible, also, that there may be 
held on the same day a similar meeting of sec- 
retaries of State and regional associations, tho 
this has not been fully determined. On Monday 
the resolutions committee will also meet for the 
purpose of considering such resolutions as may 
be suggested prior to the opening of the con- 
vention. The resolutions committee will also 
be in session on the two following days. 

Promptly at 10 o’clock Tuesday morning, 
Sept. 7, the convention will be called to order 
by President J. J. Comerford. The address of 
welcome will probably be delivered by Mayor 
Keil, and will be followed by the annual ad- 
dress of the president. There will also be an 
address by a speaker whose name can not yet 
be announced, who will discuss the subject of 
proper retail lumber distribution. After the 


appointment of committees, announcements etc. 
the morning session will adjourn. 


Tuesday afternoon will be devoted to group 
meetings, each in charge of a man thoroly 
familiar with his subject, who will lead the dis- 
cussion. Such subjects as cost accounting, 
housing, insurance, advertising, trade promo- 
tion, industrial conditions, labor problems ete. 
will be discussed. Tuesday evening the St. 
Louis lumber dealers will tender the delegates 
a complimentary banquet and entertainment, 
which will be featured by an important address 
by a man of national prominence upon a sub- 
ject of vital interest to business men at this 
time. After this address there will be enter- 
tainment features. 

Wednesday morning, beginning at 10 o’clock, 
reports will be presented from the leaders of 
the various group meetings, followed by gen- 
eral discussion. Next there will be submitted 
some important new plans for the future opera- 
tions of this association, and the matter of a 
corporation. Possibly there also will be con- 
sidered some changes in the present articles 
of association. It is intimated that the new 
plans referred to are of such character as to 
arouse lively interest. 


The Wednesday afternoon session will open 
at 2 o’clock with the consideration of unfin- 
ished and new business, resolutions, nomina- 
tions etc., followed by a very important address 
by one of the foremost financial experts of the 
country upon financial and business conditions 
and outlook. 


Wednesday evening the convention will join 
with the Hoo-Hoo organization in a big general 
banquet and entertainment. 

On both Tuesday and Wednesday, the ladies 
of the visiting lumbermen will be entertained 
by the St. Louis lumber dealers and their wives. 

Retailers expecting to attend the convention 
are requested to notify the secretary of the 
St. Louis Lumber Trade Exchange, Arcade 
Building, St. Louis, Mo., advising him of their 
desires regarding hotel reservations. 
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WHOLESALER ENDORSES SQUARE PACK 


New Organs, La., Aug. 4.—‘‘ We are pin- 
ning our faith on the square pack because it is 
a sound, logical and proper method of packing 
shingles in this day of intensive competition, 
and also in the fact that right will prevail,’’ is 
the announcement made by Krauss Bros. Lum- 
ber Co., of this city, which has just opened a 
branch at Seattle, Wash., for the handling of 
west Coast products. In view of its entering 
the west Coast business the company deemed 
it wise to make a canvass of its trade to deter- 
mine what were the views of retailers regard- 
ing the square pack. About five thousand cir- 
culars of inquiry were sent to retailers in 
twenty-six States, and at latest reports about 
one thousand replies had been received. 

Of the votes received 465 were for the thou- 
sand basis; 440 were for the square pack, and 
15 stated that they were indifferent or would 
handle both packs. Some said they did not 
care which they handled, just so that the man- 
ufacturers get together and all turn them out 
on the same basis. The company feels that this 
is a decided victory for the square pack, be- 
cause the fact that manufacturers have not been 
united has caused many dealers to be indifferent 
or not to care to make a change in the face of 
unsettled conditions. 

The fact that this concern has been catering 
to retail dealers’ wants for a great many years 
gives weight to its opinion on a matter of this 


CHARLES C. HONE, ALLEN c. HEMPHILL, 
Seattle, Wash. New Orleans, La. 
Handling West Coast Sales Krauss Bros. 

Lumber Co. 


kind, and it now declares that it will have its 
western mills turn out the square pack only, 
tho it will handle the thousand pack too. It 
deplores the fact that some of the mills are 
deserting the square pack, for it can not help 
feeling that 90 percent of the retailers who did 
not vote on its questionnaire would fall into 
line for the square pack if manufacturers were 
united for it. 

For seventeen years the Krauss Bros. Lumber 
Co. has been specializing in southern pine re- 
tail shed and yard stock. Responding to an in- 
sistent and growing demand for western prod- 
ucts it has decided to open a western office 
with a corps of trained experts in western 
woods and cedar shingles. The office at Seattle 
is in charge of Charles C. Hone, who has had 
fifteen years’ experience on the Pacific coast, 
with a broad acquaintance with manufacturers 
in that field. Mr. Hone’s assistant in the office 
is D. B. Hawley, of mature experience in west 
Coast products, and Harold Myers, buyer. The 
sales of the west Coast department are han- 
dled from the New Orleans office by A. C. 
Hemphill, whose eighteen years’ experience in 
the manufacture of west Coast woods qualifies 
him to serve the retail trade admirably. 

The company has formed a connection with 
one of the largest manufacturers of high grade 
shingles in the Northwest, and is already turn- 
ing out its own ‘‘Kay- -Bee Brand’? premium 


e 


shingles, British Columbia clears, as well as 
regular grades. These shingles, the company 
announces, will be produced by three of the 
largest mills on the Pacific coast in Washington 
and British Columbia, with modern machines 
from live green timber. 


In addition to securing experts in the execu- 
tive departments of their west Coast business 
the Krauss Bros. Lumber Co. is gradually send- 
ing all its old executives and salesmen on trips 
covering the producing mills of the Pacific 
Northwest, thus insuring intelligent handling 
of this new and important branch of its busi- 
ness. Its aim will be to perpetuate the policy 
expressed in its slogan, ‘‘Dependable Ship- 
ments’’ that has won an enviable reputation 
for the company as a handler of southern pine. 

The company is a firm believer in associated 
effort, and thru its mill, the St. Tammany Lum- 
ber & Manufacturing Co., Ramsey, La., it is a 
member of the Southern Pine Association; is 
also a member of the Yellow Pine Wholesalers’, 
Pacific Coast Shippers’ and the American 
Wholesale Lumber associations. The company 
also has been a consistent advocate of arbitra- 
tion of trade disputes, its order blanks for the 
last two years carrying this stipulation, ‘‘If 
differences arise, we are always glad to submit 
any matters for arbitration to your association 
or any association that you may elect.’’ 


The purchasing department of the company 
has been under the direction of L. B. Anderson, 
second vice president, since 1918. Branch sales 
offices are operated in New York, Chicago, 
Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Louisville and Memphis, 
and at an early date the company expects to 
establish several important branches in the 
larger eastern cities, these being in addition 
to its regular force of twenty-one salaried sales- 
men. 


TEXAN DISCUSSES LABOR PROBLEMS 


AusTIN, TEx., Aug. 2—Joseph Weldon 
Bailey, former United States senator from 
Texas, is making the open shop question the 
paramount issue of his campaign for governor. 
Mr. Bailey’s advocacy of the open shop has 
drawn to his support the solid business interests 
of the State. The farmers are also with him al- 
most to a man. In explaining the difference 
between the open shop and the closed shop he 
said in part: 


Now, what is the open shop? It is a shop in 
which every honest man may find an opportunity 
to make an honest living for himself and for his 
family. It is a shop which, to my mind, typifies 
this great Government of ours under which all 
men shall be made free and given the equal pro- 
tection of the laws without reference to his re 
ligion, his politics or his occupation. 


Now, what is the closed shop? It is a shop in 
which no man can work unless he carries a union 
ecard. They ask but one question there, and that 
question is: “Do you belong to the union?” If you 
don’t they turn you from its door; no matter what 
your skill and craft might be, no matter how per- 
fect you are, how honest you are, how patriotic 
you are, you can find no employment there. 


The people of this country have sense enough 
to know where that closed shop leads. It leads 
to a time where every man who works must join 
the union or be deprived of the opportunity to 
make a living, and when all the men who work 
are members of the union the radical union labor- 
ers will establish a political party, and thru that 
they will establish a union government. In other 
words, and in plain words, the closed shop leads 
at last to a “class” government, and there never 
was and never will be in this world a class govern- 
ment which is a good government, 


Mr. Bailey sees grave danger in the 8-hour 
law. He said: 


I want to tell the men of labor that if they 
insist upon this universal 8-hour day the time will 
come when it will be applied to the farms as well 
as to the factories. The farmer is not going to 
continue to produce large crops and sell them at 
the low price which large crops will bring, if he is 
compelled to buy his merchandise at a high price 
because produced on short hours and at high 
wages. You might as well make up your mind to 
that. You city folks are now complaining of the 
high cost of living, but it has only reached the 
ceiling today ; it. will reach the sky when the farm- 
ers go to working eight hours a day, as they want 
to in the cities. 


VENEERS 


PANELS 


Birch 
Oak 
Brown Ash 
Grey Elm 
Maple 
Basswood 


Wisconsin Veneer Co. 


Manufacturers 


Rhinelander, Wis. 


A Brand to 


Tie to— 


Peerless 


ROCK MAPLE, BEECH 
AND BIRCH 


FLOORING 


manufactured according to standards guaranteed 
to hold trade and shipped in straight cars and car- 
goes or mixed with Hemlock Lumber, Lath, 
Shingles and Posts. 


Manufacturers of and dealersin ~~ p Hoon, Head- 
ing, Poles, Tiesand HemlockTan Bark. Also leading 
manufacturers of Rotary Cut feiee Veneers. 


The Northwestern Cooperage 


Gladstone, Mich.  & Lumber Company 
Chicago Office: 812 Monadnock Block. 





SCOTT & HOWE 
LUMBER CO. 


Band Mill: — Sales Office:— 
Ironwood, Mich, OSHKOSH, WIS. 


DRY BIRCH 
1 Car 3/4”x4” & 5” No. i 4 Cars 4/4 No. 2 
4 Cars 4/4 No. | & Btr. 3 Cars 4/4 No. 3 
3 Cars 4/4 No. 1 { Car 5/4 No. 3 
DRY ““SMLOCK 
: + moe ix4 & Wdr., Mer. 2 Cars 4/4 No. 


Cars ee ae & 2xi2 10 Cars 8/4 No. 
cars 8/4 No. 


Merchantable 
10 Cars xe aio & 2xi2 No. 2 
OTHER ITEMS 
1 Car 4/4 No. 3 Maple 3 Cars 4/4 No. 
2 Cars 6/4 No. 3 Maple Spruce 
LATH 


2 Cars 4’ Mer. Hemlock 
- Hemlock 


. Tamarack {Car 4’ 





Complete Stocks of 


Northern Hardwoods 


now on hand suggest big values in the 
following items: 


Several cars 10/4" No. 1 Common and Better Hard Maple 
Several cars 12/4" No. 1 Common and Better Hard Maple 
1 car 10/4" No. 1 Common and Better Rock Elm 





Tell us your needs 


Chas. Gill Lumber Co. 


Wausau. Wisconsin 
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If It’s 


POPLAR 


Wire Case-Fowler 


Case-Fowler Lumber Co. 
MACON, GEORGIA. 


We are Equipped to Resaw and Surface 


J. H. Mackelduff, Manager 
General Sales Office, 512-13 Pennsylvania Bidg., 
Phone, Spruce 1593, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Chicago New England Ps, St. Louis 
Manley & Boyd J. J. Bertholet Wm. Dings 
907 Lumber Exch., 30 Hemming St. Railway Exchange, 


Chicago, Ill. Boston, Mass. St. Louis, Mo 
Phone, State 5693. 


The Largest Poplar Mill in the World. 














A NAME that should be on saa 
inquiry list for 


HARDWOOD LUMBER 
American Column 


& Lumber Co. 


Brunson Building, COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Manufacturers of 
West Virginia Band Sawn 


Soft Yellow ee 
Plain White 0: 
Plain Red lay Cherry Sycamore 
Quart’d White Oak Maple, Beech Black Gum 
White Oak Timbers Buckeye Hickory 

and Plank Birch Ash, Hemlock 


SMALL DIMENSION STOCK 


Chestnut Butternut 
Basswood WwW 


alnut 
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TIMBERS| 


For all kinds of Construction purposes. 
Also POPLAR and other Hardwoods. 


LONG SHIP TIMBERS a Specialty. 


The Parkersburg Mill Co. 


PARKERSBURG, W. VA. 
_ * 


o 4 
Allied Sales Corporation, Inc. 
TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 

Handles output of 26 mills in Tuscaloosa Dis- 
rict. Specialty—Air Dried 1” and 2” Shortleaf 
10 to 16 ft. Also some small timbers 4x4 and 


x6. Our long suit is Short Log Run 2” Fram- 
ling—Dry and Dressed, 


Every Lumberman 
Should Have This Book 


“Tote -road and 
Trail,” the new vol- 
ume of verse by Mr. 
Malloch now ready 
for delivery, is the 
most important and ~ 
entertaining that 
has come from his 
pen. It tepresents 
the ripe genius of 
nearly forty vears 
association, as boy 
and man. with the 
lumber business. It 
assembles in a sin- 
gle volume the best 
that he has written 
hitherto unpublished 

in book form. 
y DOUGLAS MALLUCH No book of verse 
will lum- 
berman or logger 
greater joy. or serve aS a more welcome gift 
to nis friend. 

“Tote-road and Trail” has been printed 
in om manner of which it is worthy; bound 
in cloth, gold stamped, and with gilt top. 
The illustrations are in full color, from a 
series of oil paintings by Oliver Kemp, the 
New York artist. Sent, postpaid, for $1.25. 


American Lumberman 
431 S. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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COAST STOCKS AND SHIPMENTS: 


SEATTLE, WasH., July 31.—Stocks at the fir 
mills continue to range 25 to 45 percent above 
normal, as indicated by the association report 


under date of June 30, forty-one mills partici- , 


pating. For the first time since the present 
form of report was adopted there are no entries 
whatever in the column headed ‘‘orders in ex- 
cess of stock.’’ There are eighty-three items, 
and of that number four are in excess of 200 
percent of normal. At the top is 1x4 No. 3 
slash grain flooring, 283.05 percent. The second 
is drop siding 5/8x6 No. 3, 268.55; third, boards 
and shiplap No. 2, common 1x4, 216.61; and 
fourth, 1x6 No. 3, 200.11. Forty-two other 
items are over 100 percent, nine are above 90 
percent, and twelve are between 70 and 90 per- 
cent. There are only eleven items under 70 
percent, including: 
FINISH—S28 OR S48 
Percent. Unfilled 

Total of normal orders Pacess 

87,000 76,000 
121,000 
187,000 
151,000 


pe cee : 0 
1x12... oo 48.84 100, 1000 173,000 


UGH GREEN, A.D. OR 
1x10..... 348, 000 = 40.18 76, 000 272,000 
cL. ag 000 37.30 260,000 207,000 
HIPLAP, NO. 1 COMMON 
1x 6...:. 15, 000 1.56 15,000 
DIMENSION, NO. 1 S. AND E. 
2x10—8.. 136,000 42.90 135,000 
2x12—8.. 112,000 41.79 107,000 
2x 8... .1,313,000 67.93 85,000 1,228,000 
The figures show that shiplap No. 1 common 
1x6 is at the bottom of the list, with only 1.56 
percent of normal. 
Waterborne Shipments in June 
Waterborne shipments from sixteen mills in 
June aggregated 34,022,386 feet, as compared 
with 28,631,201 feet from seventeen mills in 
May. The figures are: 


June, wen, 
17 mils 
14,944,446 

8,684 


305 36 
Wet coast South America 3" ‘701, ,528 


United Kingdom 
Australia .... 


p 
South America 
Washington .. 
Alaska .... 
345,165 


28,631,201 





34,022,386 


Rail Shipments in June 

Drastic ear shortage is reflected in a total 
of 4,040 cars of rail shipments from sixty-four 
mills in June, an increase of only thirty-seven 
cars as compared with the total of 3,993 cars 
from sixty-five mills in May. In April the total 
was 4,560 cars from seventy-three mills, and 
in March 6,493 cars from sixty-five mills. In 
June, Alabama, Delaware, Florida, Louisiana 
and Mississippi each failed to receive a carload 
of fir. One car each went to Arkansas, District 
of Columbia and Kentucky; two each to 
Georgia and North Carolina, three cars to Rhode 
Island, four each to Tennessee and West Vir- 
ginia, five each to New Hampshire and New 
Mexico, six to Vermont, and nine each to 
Maine, Maryland and Texas. Other shipments 
were: 


Washington .... 
California 


= és 
South Oe 
Pennsylvania ... 





Massachusetts .. 
Oklahoma 
All other States 65 


Totals 4040 100.00 


SOTO L0 90009 Ph PN Po 
Heer Roo Pp 
ROAR ae as 


w 
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Washington, which stands at the head of the 
list will 499, consumed thirty-nine more cars 
than in May; and California, which is in second 
place with 456, shows an increase of 106 cars 
over the previous month—making a total in- 
crease of 145 cars for these two Coast States. 
Oregon used 190 cars in June, as compared 


with 188 in May. Since the net increase was 
only thirty-seven cars, it follows that there was 
a considerable falling off in other States, prin- 
cipally in the middle west—a condition which 
is fully explained by car shortage. 


Distribution to Groups of States 


Deliveries as to groups are reflected in the 
following comparative figures: 

—May— —June— 
ae Percent Oars Percent 
44 1.10 58 1.43 

6.16 301 7.45 
Michigan (4) 7.31 351 
£ Wisconsin 48.24 1,693 
5. Montana (7) 406 10.17 | 393 


6. Washington aj: -1,004 25.14 1,175 
7. North Carolina (1i) v 63) 1.88 69 


Totals .. 3,993 100.00 4,040 100.00 


There was a substantial increase in percent- 
age in the Washington group, and slight in- 
creases in the Maine, New York and Michigan 
groups; likewise there was a considerable de- 
crease in the Wisconsin group, and small de- 
creases in the Montana and North Carolina 
groups. 


THREE COAST OFFICIALS ILL 


SEATTLE, WASH., July 31.—The dog days are 
coming—but there isn’t much chance of a vaca- 
tion for Robert B. Allen, secretary-manager of 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association. On 
the contrary, that hard worked executive finds 
himself facing dotble duty during the remain- 
der of the summer from the fact that three of 
his trusted lieutenants are hors de combat, or 
something just as bad. 

‘*Bob’’ has just issued the following unofii- 
cial bulletin as to the progress of his hospital 
extension squad: 

R. D. Brown, assistant secretary, sufferer from 
automobile accident, Portland, Ore.—Triple break 
of left leg; on operating table for four hours last 
Saturday; leg opened by enene, who inserted 


7-inch silver plate; now mending mara with leg 
in cast; may navigate wheel chair Sept. 1 


L. A. NELSON, assistant in charge of ‘Portland 
office.—Up and ‘around on crutches; stil] pretty 
lame but cheerful and hopeful. 


J. P. AusTIN, director trade extension bureau.— 
Supposed attack of influenza turns out to be severe 
case of blood poisoning; temperature has been at 
103; had hard fight but with the aid of trained 
nurse has te the streptococcus on the run; now 
improving but will need the nurse for some time 
to come, 

‘“«Boys are all doing fine, for which I’m very 
glad—besides, it might have been much worse,’’ 
remarks the cheerful optimist at association 
headquarters. ‘‘Fine weather for working, is 
it not? Well, goodbye; I’m busy.’’ 


INTEREST SHOWN IN PUREBRED HOGS 


Frernwoop, Miss., Aug. 2.—The Enochs 
Farms on the afternoon of July 27 held their 
annual summer Duroc hog sale, it being the 
seventh sale since they began business. They 
hold three sales yearly—spring, summer and 
winter. A representative crowd of breeders 
came in on two special Pullmans from Colum- 
bia, Miss., where on July 26 they attended the 
first sale of the circuit at White’s Duroc farm. 
The buyers came from as far east as Boston, 
Mass., and from Iowa, Texas and a number of 
other States. The pleasing feature of the sale 
was the purchase of the top sow by H. D. Wood, 
of McComb; thus the sow remains in Pike 
County, Mississippi. This is the first time in 
the history of the Southern Sale Circuit that 
the top sow has been bought by a local man, 
and shows fast growing interest of local people 
in the Duroe industry. Forty head were sold 
at an average of about $400 a head. Further 
evidence of local interest is that thirteen sows 
of this sale remain in Mississippi. Three go to 
Arkansas, two to Tennessee, one to Alabama, 
one to Louisiana; the remainder are distributed 
to Kentucky, Illinois, Missouri, Iowa and Indi- 
ana. The breeders were entertained at dinner 
by the Enochs Farms at the Victoria Hotel, 
Magnolia, Miss., and took their special Pull- 
mans for Charleston, Miss., to attend the third 
sale of this circuit at the Pine Crest Farm. 
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Some folks are camped beside the crick up yonder in the tamarack, 

Where roads are scarce and woods are thick and ev’rything you have to pack. 
They’ve got a shanty made of boards, a paper roof that’s like to leak, 

With not a bath-tub but the Lord’s, and groceries just once a week. 


The summer there will tan your face, till like an Indian you’ve got. 
There ain’t a sidewalk in the place, or any sort of level spot. 

There’s lots of hills you have to climb; the weather yonder is a fright: 
The breeze is blowin’ all the time, and it is always cool at night. 


You dassent wear no decent clo’es, the brambles tear ’em if you do; 
You always happen on a rose, the woods are full of roses, too. 
They’re livin’ just like pioneers, they’re fryin’ bacon in a pan 

The way folks done in former years when this here settlement began. 


Just all they do is sleep and eat and walk the woods and wade the shores. 
They haven’t got a single sheet, and nights they’re sleepin’ out-of-doors. 
The women’s hair is hangin’ down—they don’t appear to use their combs. 
(And yet I hear that back in town these people all have got good homes.) 


It doesn’t matter how fine an ‘‘approach’’ a 
salesman has if he can’t put. 


NEWS 


You maybe think we need for noos— 
That nothin’ never happens here. 
Well, there are some things that we lose 
Where daily papers don’t appear: 

A scandal might be on a year 
And us not know about it, or 
When candidates electioneer, 
Not know what they was runnin’ for. 


We have no front page drippin’ blood, 
The simple-minded folks to thrill 
And teach the youngster in the bud 
The way to rob and way to kill, 
No Sunday supplements to fill 
Our minds with bolsheviki rot; 
We have no funny papers—still 
We have some things that they have not. 


We have no Sunday comics full 
Of smudgy pictures, smutty fun, 
That talk of ‘‘shimmies,’’ ‘‘chickens,’’ 
bull,’’ 
Each joke a punk or rotten one. 
And yet the world appears to run 
Along without much suffering— 
Our work, we somehow git it done, 
With time to laugh and time to sing. 


For noos we really never need: 
Things happen here the same as there, 
That we can see and we can read— 
The wild geese honkin’ in the air— 
Now there is noos, and noos for fair— 
And only yesterday I found 
The footprint of a passin’ bear; 
I didn’t think they was around. 


Noos? What with spring and summer, fall 
And winter, comin’ in their turn, 
To know them all and watch them all 
Is lots to know and lots to learn. 
To see a reddish sunset burn 
And know tomorrow will be fine— 
There ain’t no knowledge you can earn 
Important as this noos of mine. 


And so we sort of git along 
Without no papers in the shack. 
We mayn’t know the latest song 
Of if some primmy donny’s back, 
And yet for noos we never lack: 
Things happen nearly ev’ry day 
To interest a lumberjack 
And sort of pass the time away. 


The Folks Across the Street 
Don’t worry that the old folks across the 
street will be annoyed by the children running 
over there all the while. Folks whose houses 
children like to run over to are not annoyed 
by children. 


SOME MORALIZATIONS ON MORALITY 


One day we went in to see the home team 
play, and our attention was immediately at- 
tracted to the young catcher. As a matter of 
fact, he wasn’t a catcher at all but an out- 
fielder who had been brought in to play the 
position because of the crippled condition of 
the team. In the bushes there are no trainers 
to keep a club in condition or Bonesetters Reese 
to set them right. He had all the marks of a 
ballplayer, including the busted digits. 

A few days later we read in the local paper 
th2t he had jumped the team without warning 
and was likely to be barred from organized 
baseball. It seems that he had married a bride 
just before the opening of the season, and he 
was suspected of having returned to his wife. 

The blacklisting supposedly didn’t bother 
him, because he was not jumping the team, but 
baseball. It was believed that he had decided 
to adopt some more stable profession than pro- 
fessional ball playing. Which is all very com- 
mendable. 

But— 

There was the contract. Perhaps the young 
wife had written him and urged. Perhaps she 
did not realize about the contract. Perhaps she 
did and urged him anyway. (Women are no- 
toriously less honest than men; vide the social 
lie.) 

But the team was crippled and in last place. 
And there was the contract. And most of all, 
there was himself. You have to live with your- 
self, and you have to live a long, long while. 
Perhaps, hard put as the team was, if he had 
gone to the manager it could have been ar- 
ranged. 

Then, wherever he goes and whatever he does, 
he could have ‘‘come clean.’’ A baseball con- 
tract is a rotten instrument. A man is com- 
pelled to sell everything but his immortal soul, 
and a ballplayer isn’t supposed to have any. 
But you sign it, knowing what it is. Having 
signed it, there is only one thing to do with it— 
live up to it. 

But, most of all, there is that item of your- 
self. It is a great thing to know that you owe 
no man anything, that you could turn around 
and walk back along the road of life with head 
erect, and no man could challenge you. 

It is all in understanding what morality is: 
It is not a cloak to hide us from others but 
a necessity to ourselves. It is only another 
name for the most needful thing in life—self 
respect. 


THAT WAS ALL 


It was only a rose by the side of the road— 
But it lighted the morning and lifted the load. 


At the turn of the path it was only a word— 
But it straightened the back of the fellow who 
heard. 


At the foot of the hill it was only a smile— 
But the traveler whistled the rest of the mile. 





Partial View of Warehouse at Nashville. 


T moves quickly for it is unex- 
celled for quality and value. 

It’s an American product—manu- 
factured by Americans from old 
growth American oak trees—made 
for exacting American dealers and 


builders. 


One car will prove its 
superiority. 


American Foo3Co. 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE. 
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Buyers Get: 


EP 
INE— tcaf'and 
ROFIT from every car 


shipped by— 


KEFF A. SMITH 


We also handle Southern Hardwoods, Red 
Cedar Shingles, Cypress Shingles. 
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put into every 
order for— 


Ask for Booklet “Appreciation,” written 
by some of our pleased customers. 
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r—| St. Francis Delta Hardwoods 





For thirty years we have been manufacturing and sel- 
ling Oak, Ash, Gum, Maple, Elm, Cypress, Sycamore 
oma Cot d to cting buyers and therefore 





know your needs. 
Try us when you want high grade lumber. 


Chapman & Dewey Lumber Co. 
Sales Office, Marked Tree, Ark. 


Memphis, Tenn. Kansas, City, Mo. ‘of 


{Hard WOOS  Wehavest our Thayer, WV * 
for Quick Shipment 7 
3 cars 8/4 Sound Wormy Chestnut 
1 car 8/4 Export and Better Oak 
2 cars 4/4 Long Run Basswood 
[Sinan 
5 care 6/4 Long Run Beech 
THE DUNFEE LUMBER CO. 


\__ Mills: Vaughan, W. Va. CHARLESTON, W. VA. J 
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When We 
Ship It 


xeuSet GUM 








FOR 
FACTORY 


GUM "sax: 


Why Not Try It! 
Geo.C. Brown&Co. 


Band Mill : PROCTOR, ARKANSAS 
Home Office : MEMPHIS, TENN. 








Gum 
Par Excellence 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Lamb-Fish 
Lumber Co. 


CHARLESTON - MISS. 
By the Largest Hardwood Mill in the World 
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Building Rots Z 


i stim. 
muGat 


A Short 
Cut to 
Figuring 
Building 
Costs 


Lumber Dealers welcome. this system that 
eliminates drudgery in figuring bills. 


A. W. Holt, an experienced retail lumberman, 
developed this practical method for figuring 
building costs in actual practice and thoroly 
tested it out before it was finally printed in book 


~ Lumbermen’s 
Building Estimator 


The basic principle of this book is new but very simple. 
For example—The outside wall of a building of ordinary 
frame construction contains so many board feet of stud- 
ding, sheathing, siding, so many lath etc., for each square 
of surface. The approximate cost per square is, therefore, 
the same whether the building be large or small, and it 
is only necessary in finding the cost of outside walls to 
multiply the number of squares by the unit cost per square. 
The same principle of cost per square can he applied to 
floors, upper ceilings, roofs, inside partitions, etc., and 
thus the total cost of the completed building may be 
arrived at by figuring the number of squares and the unit 
cost per square in its component members. 


The book carries this idea out at all the possible varia- 
tions in price of lumber per thousand feet, It is also 
useful in figuring barns. 


Bound in red leather, . indexed, 
size 5% x 82 inches, 148 pages, 
148 pages, price $6, postpaid. 


American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 











LUMBER TRANSPORTATION NEWS 


INCREASE NORTHWEST LOG RATES 


SEATTLE, WASH., July 31.—A tentative log 
tariff, with increases in freight rates ranging 
from 8 percent for hauls of ten miles or less 
to 70 percent for hauls up to sixty miles, has 
been filed with the Washington public service 
commission at Olympia. The carriers joining 
in the tariff are the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul, Great Northern, Northern Pacific and 
the Oregon-Washington Railway & Navigation 
Co. Heretofore the roads have issued individual 
tariffs, but under new tariffs arrangements pro- 
pose to place all logging rates under one cover. 
Similar tariffs have been filed in Oregon and 
Idaho; and altho the proposed rates primarily 
affect intrastate business a joint meeting of the 
public service commissions of the three States 
will be held probably at Olympia some time 
after Aug. 9 in order that shippers in all three 
States may challenge the rates, if they wish 
to do so. No change is proposed prior to 
Sept. 1. 

The West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, 
thru H. N. Proebstel, traffic manager, has writ- 
ten other regional associations with a view to 
learning if a like movement toward increasing 
log rates is on foot by the carriers in other 
territories. If not, and the present rates com- 
pare favorably with the rates in effect else- 
where, it is contended that operators will have 
good grounds for suggesting that the increases 
proposed in this territory might tend to give 
undue advantage of competitors in the manu- 
facture of lumber. On the other hand, the 
carriers say they have figures to prove that the 
present log rates do not pay operating and 
equipment maintenance costs. The proposed 
Washington schedule is the Minnesota scale, 
which is figured in cents per hundredweight, con- 
verted into thousand feet board measure. The 
equation is 24% cents per hundredweight multi- 
plied by 15,000 pounds equals $2.50 a thousand 
board measure. 


INSIST ON BETTER RAIL SERVICE 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Aug. 3.—The Southern 
Hardwood Traffic Association announces that 
the Frisco system and the Chicago & Eastern 
Illinois have agreed to restore rates on hardwood 
lumber and forest products via Thebes and also 
to reinstate any tariffs which were recently 
canceled by these roads. 

It also announces that if the carriers persist 
in their proposals to increase demurrage rates 
to $5 a day, with a change in basis in the 
average agreement so that all cars may earn 
credits for only three days instead of four, it 
will, on behalf of its members and other ship- 
pers, request the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to suspend the new rates. Protests against 
the proposed increase have already been made 
because of the heavy advance in freight rates 
granted the carriers and because carriers do 
not promptly pull empty cars from their yards 
even if they do move them promptly from spur 
tracks where they have been unloaded. The 
association points out that it is the consensus 
among shippers that demurrage charges should 
not now be increased and that they should not 
be increased at all until the carriers render 
better service. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has, 
according to*the Southern Hardwood Traffic 
Association, suspended Missouri Pacific tariffs 
wherein it was proposed to amend transit priv- 
ileges on inbound forest products at points on 
that line by restricting the outbound weight on 
finished products, consisting of ceiling, siding, 
flooring, molding, partitions and pickets, to 40 
percent of the weight on the inbound rough lum- 
ber. 


PROTEST DEMURRAGE TAX 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 2.—Declaring that 
the demurrage of $10 per car charged on cars 
of lumber held for reconsignment is not a charge 
for service but a penalty designed to expedite 
unloading of cars, the American Wholesale Lum- 
ber Association thru its counsel has protested 
against the ruling of the bureau of internal 


revenue that such demurrage is subject to tax. 
Counsel argues that demurrage and storage 
charges at reconsignment points are no more a 
transportation charge than is demurrage at point 
of destination; and in support of its contention 
that the charge is in the nature of a penalty it 
quotes the words of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in Steinhardt & Kelly vs. Erie Rail- 
road Co. 52 I. C. C. 304, as follows: 

Unlike freight charges, demurrage charges are in 
the nature of a penalty and are imposed not for the 
benefit of the carrier but in order to promote the 
free movement of cars in the public interest. 

In further support of its contention attention 
is called to the fact that in the reconsignment 
cease 47 I. C. C. 590 it was held that demurrage 
charges are assessable ‘only for detention for 
which the shipper is directly responsible or could 
abate, and that railroads have been refused the 
right to assess demurrage charges in transit 
where the shipper was not responsible. A num- 
ber of cases are cited in support of this view, 
the words of the commission in Crescent Coal & 
Mining Co. vs. Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. 
20 I. C. C. 559 being quoted as follows: 

They can not mean that demurrage can be as- 
sessed against a shipper or consignee unless the cars 
were held by him for some purpose of his own. 
These words limit the charge to cases in which 
the cars were held awaiting attention by the con- 
signee or shipper such as loading or unloading, 
the giving of forwarding or delivery directions, 
the payment of freight etc. 

The protest filed with the bureau infers, there- 
fore, that ‘‘demurrage in transit as well as de- 
murrage at point of destination is not a charge 
for transportation service or in fact for service 
of any kind, as it is only assessable on the fault 
of the shipper as a penalty.’’ 

The association feels that its members were 
discriminated against by the manner in which 
the bureau construed the freight tax case in 
T. D. 3,022, in that the facts have not been prop- 
erly placed before it. 


- 


IMPORTS SHOW BIG GAIN 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 2.—During June, 
1920, imports into the United States aggre- 
gated $552,875,088, compared with $292,915,- 
543 in June, 1919, an increase of $259,959,545. 
Total imports for the year ending with June 
were $5,238,621,668, compared with $3,095,- 
720,068 during the preceding twelve months, an 
increase of $2,142,901,600. 

American exports for June, 1920, were valued 
at $631,082,648, compared with $928,379,203 in 
June of last year, a decrease of $287,296,555. 
The value of exports during the twelve months 
ended with June, 1920, was $8,111,039,733, com- 
pared with $7,232,282,686 for the preceding 
year, an increase of $878,757,047. 


INTERNATIONAL COMMERCE BODY 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 2.—The Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States announces 
that the work of setting up the machinery of 
the International Chamber of Commerce is un- 
der way in Paris, No. 33 Rue Jean-Donjon being 
temporary headquarters. The board of direc- 
tors will choose permanent headquarters, prob- 
ably at the seat of the League of Nations. Dr. 
Edward Dolleans, professor of political econ- 
omy at the University of Dijon, the temporary 
secretary-general, is directing the work, being 
temporarily, assisted by David A. Skinner, sec- 
retary of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. 


SUSPENDS PROPOSED FRISCO RATES 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 3.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has suspended from Sept. 1 
until Dec. 30 the effective date of proposed new 
rates filed by the St. Louis & San Francisco Rail- 
road for the transportation of forest products and 
other commodities between Thebes, IIll., and Chaf- 
fee, Mo. The schedule under suspension proposes 
to cancel rates via the Chicago & Eastern Illinois 
road to, from or via Thebes, due to the proposed 
abandonment of service by the latter between 
Thebes and Chaffee. No date has yet been set for 
hearing in the case, which is docketed as Investi- 
gation and Suspension No. 1,192. 
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AUTHORIZES NEW TARIIFS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 3.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission in Reduced Rate Order No. 
866 has authorized the Southern Pacific Co. to 
file a schedule naming a new rate and minimum 
weight on logs, carloads, shipped from Marion, 
Ore., to Albany, Ore. 

Order No. 844 authorizes the Bangor & Aroostook 
Railroad Co. to file a schedule providing for re- 
duced switching charges on lumber in carloads 
between Gilbert Siding and Sand Pit Siding, Me. 

Order No. 834 authorizes the Kansas City South- 
ern to file reduced rates on turpentine and turpen- 
tine and rosin in barrels, carloads, from Wolf 
Hill and Slagle, La., to New Orleans. 

Order No. 835 authorizes the Chicago, Lake 
Shore & South Bend Railway Co. to file a schedule 
of reduced switching rates for interstate switching 
at Michigan City, Ind. 

Order No. 838 authorizes carriers for which 
E. B. Boyd is agent in Application No. 3198 (Illi- 
nois Classification) to file classification ratings, 
rules and regulations resulting in reductions in 
rates, as specified. This authorization will not 
affect any subsequent proceedings. 

Order No. 863 authorizes the Spokane, Portland 
& Seattle Railway Co. to file a reduced rate on 
alder lumber in carloads from Carnahan, Ore., to 
Portland. 


ASKS DISMISSAL OF LOG CASE 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 3.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission is urged in a tentative re- 
port by Examiner Mattingly in Docket No. 10,819 
—C. K. Parry & Co. vs. Black Mountain Railway 
Co. et al.—to dismiss the proceeding for lack of 
proof. The complaint involved the reasonableness 
of charges collected on several hundred carloads 
of lumber shipped on and after Oct. 20, 1913, from 
North Carolina points to interstate destinations. 


See 


HEARING ON TRANSIT PRIVILEGES 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 3.—On Aug. 12 Ex- 
aminer J. E. Smith, of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, will begin hearings at Little Rock, 
Ark., in Investigation and Suspension Docket No. 
1,193—Transit Privileges on Rough Forest Prod- 
ucts 


MAIL PRICES SAVES MONEY FOR WHOM ? 


It will be of considerable aid to retail lum- 
bermen to study methods of mail order houses 
selling upon a market such as the present one. 
One mail order house which sells a lot of lum- 
ber says in a recent bulletin: ‘‘We are pro- 
ducers. Market fluctuations affect us but little 
or not at all. Our goods are priced at cost of 
production plus one small profit we must have 
to do business. There is no inflation. * * * 
Remember these prices are good only until Sept. 


YELLOW PINE LUMBER 
2x4—2x6—2x8. 


F. O. B. St. Louis 
Aver. Price per 1000 ft. 


$47.00 








1x6 Clear Fir Drop Siding 
5 to 2 R. C. Shingle 
Lath No. 1, 4 ft. Y. P. 
Ax Split Red Cedar Poste-Car Load Lots Only— 
F. O. B. Chehalis, Wash. 
5“ 8 ft., ea. 17¢ 














5“ 7 ft, ea. 15¢ 6" 8 ft., ea. 200 


SOME MAIL ORDER LUMBER PRICES 


1, or while the stocks last. First come—first 
served. Order at once and be sure! ’’ 

The accompanying illustration shows some of 
the prices and in addition thereto it may be well 
to say that 5/2 clear red cedar shingles are 
pficed at $6.49. 


“LINKUMPOOTER” GOES “‘A-FISHING” 


The many friends of E. H. Lingo, well known 
lumber retailer of Denison, Tex., will be glad 
to know that he has fully recovered from his 
recent very severe illness, a combination of 
‘‘flu’? and pneumonia. Mr. Lingo, who is 
familiarly known to his intimates as ‘‘ Linkum- 
pooter,’’ has been convalescing in Canada. He 
writes the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN interestingly 





from Montreal, under date of July 22, telling of 
a recent week end outing at Montarville, St. 
Bruno, Que., in part as follows: 

Availing ourselves of a kind invitation from Mrs. 
Edith Drummond, Mr. and Mrs, Kelley and I took 
the Grand Trunk train for St. Bruno, a charming 
little French-Canadian village three miles from 
Montarville, the country home of Mrs. Drummond. 
We found dinner awaiting our arrival, with the un- 
usual concomitants, for one farm the arid regions 
of Texas, of Scotch, Irish and Kentucky Bourbons, 
all of which were leisurely discussed. Mr. Kelley 
and Louie Drummond hied themselves with rod 
and tackle to the lake within a few rods of the 
house, returning about 10 with a half-dozen iri- 
descent beauties, and after a smoke and a chat we 
retired to our sleeping apartments. Business called 
Mr. Kelley back to the city, but he sent Walter to 
give me a morning’s row on the placid lake and 
a chance to try my hand and reel. After two 
hours’ whirl and twirl I returned with three bass 
and the same number of perch. Monday morn- 
ing again took Mr. Kelley back to the city and 
brought Walter out again to row me for another 
twirl at the finnies. The weather was a little 
inclement, with wind and mist. driving us back 
after an hour’s sport, the best I’d had, as I brought 
in a 3- and a 2-pound bass, and a couple of perch. 
After a delightful afternoon we returned to Mon- 
treal with memories of our week-end outing that 
will long remain. 


FORESTRY WORK IN IDAHO 


The Forest Club of the University of Idaho 
at Moscow has published its annual, ‘‘ The Idaho 
Forester,’’ a pamphlet of 36 pages which deals 
in an interesting manner with the various mat- 
ters of forestry which concern that State. Idaho 
has 23,000,000 aeres of wooded land, some of it 
supporting fine forests, and the timber industry 
is rated as the most important there, next to 
agriculture. 


LUMBERMAN EXCEPTS APPOINTMENT 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Aug. 2.—Arthur J. Ribe, 
secretary-treasurer of the Wholesale Lumbermen’s 
Club of Birmingham, has been appointed shippers’ 
representative on the Birmingham terminal com- 
mittee by the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
and has signified his acceptance. Commissioner 
Clyde B. Aitchison, Washington, D. C., writing Mr. 
Ribe under date of July 26, tendering him this 
appointment, said in part: “We are aware that 
service on this committee will require a great deal 
of effort and hard work, but it is distinctly in the 
public interest, and whatever you are able to ac- 
complish will reflect itself in a very important way 
in the whole life of your community and doubtless 
have a marked effect upon the whole transportation 
situation.” 


EXAMINATION FOR TIMBER SCALER 


The United States Civil Service Commission an- 
nounces an open competitive examination for tim- 
ber scaler on Aug. 18, 1920, at White River, Ariz.: 
Dixon, Mont.; Klamath Agency, Ore., and Red 
Lake, Minn. Vacancies in the Indian Service at 
$960 to $1,200 a year, and in positions requiring 
similar qualifications, at these or higher or lower 
salaries, will be filled from this examination, un- 
less it is found in the interest of the service to 
fill any vacancy by reinstatement, transfer or pro- 
motion. Appointees whose services are satisfactory 
may be allowed the increase granted by Congress 
of $20 a month. 

Applicants must have had at least three years’ 
practical experience in lumbering operations, in- 
cluding work in scaling. They must have reached 
their twentieth but not their fiftieth birthday on 
the date of the examination. Applicants should at 
once apply for Form 1312, stating the title of the 
examination desired, to the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, Washington, D. C., or to the Superintendent 
of the Indian School at any place at which this 
examination is to be held. 











One million three hundred and forty thou- 
sand seedlings, principally Douglas fir, were 
planted on the forests of Oregon and Wash- 
ington during the fiscal year ended June 30, ac- 
cording to a report which has just been com- 
pleted by the United States Forest Service at 
Portland, Ore. The young trees, two years 
old, were planted on six Oregon forests and on 
one in the State of Washington, that being the 
Olympic. It is estimated that a little more 
than 70 percent of the seedlings planted survive. 


CALLING ‘‘strikes’’ is as unpopular on the 
baseball diamond as it’ should be im industry. 
In both places the thing that is wanted is to 
**Hit the ball.’’ 











Acorn Brand 


“America’s” Best Oak Flooring 


Every modern facility for man- 
ufacturing high-grade flooring 
will be found in the above 
plant. 


Send us vour inquiries and orders 
for immediate needs. 


Nashville Hardwood 
admis Flooring Co. 


and Mills, 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 








Hardwood q 

Lumber 
Boyd-Ryburn 
Manufacturers Lumber ee 


GLADE SPRING, VA 








OAK FLOORING — HARDWOOD TRIM 
ROUGH HARDWOODS — WHITE PINE 
BASIC MANUFACTURING CO. 


WAYNESBORO, VA. 
MILL AND YARD, BASIC, VA. 














f ~~ 
Retailers 
Who Advertise 


say there is nothing 
that brings better re- 
turns than a little 
money invested in 


No. 1 


Carpenters Aprons 


Ours are made to render a real service 
and therefore are good advertisements. Let us 
quote you prices and send descriptive catalog. 


ANTON-ACKERMAN CO. 


TOPEKA, KANSAS 
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In Stock— 
Veneered 


Panels 
DOWELS 
ae 
_ Veneers 


Adolph Sturm Co. 


542-544 West Washington St., 
CHICAGO, U.S.A. 
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Columbia 


Coast and 
Mountain 


FIR 


Lumber 


Foss Lumber Co., Ltd. 


Establishe aes 
_ Winnipeg, 


HEAD 
OFFICE Man, : 


\. 








“Wisconsin Birch” 


We have just completed sawing 
’ 
our season’s cut of Hardwood, and 
have the finest stock of Wisconsin 
Hardwood we have ever had. 


Send us your inquiries. 





Rib Lake Lumber Company 


Rib Lake, Wisconsin 








Northern Hardwoods 


We guarantee prompt shipments on the ane 
Northern Hardwoods, all of which is bone dry 


6 cars 4/4 No. | and No. 2 Com. Birch 


{car 5/4 No. | and No, 2 Com. Birch 

fecar 5/4 No. 2 & Btr. Birch 

{car 6/4 FAS Unsel. Birc 

10 cars 4/4 No. {| and No. 2 Com. Hard Maple 


3 cars 5/4 No. 2 & Btr. Hard Maple 
fecar 5/4 Ne. | & Btr. Hard Maple 


Wire ns at once for vrices on items you may need. 


FOSTER LUMBER COMPANY, Tomahawk, Wisconsin 











REMEMBER 
Mershon, Eddy, Parker Company 


SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 


Seocialize in Mixed Cars of WHITE PINE 

WOOD Lumber, Siding. Ceiling, cee 
Sane Doors, Blinds, Window —, Mouldings 
and: Box Shooks from SAGINA 


Western White Pine and Idaho ae Pine for 
direct shipment from Idaho. 








VISIT QUEBEC PULPWOOD PROPERTIES 


New York, Aug. 3.—E. A. Sterling, manager 
of James D. Lacey & Co., New York, has just 
returned from an extended business trip to the 
Province of Quebec. As the guest of James 
Playfair, of Midland, Ont., who is a well known 
lumberman and ship owner of Canada and presi- 
dent of the Great Lakes Transportation Co., 
Mr. Sterling visited and inspected the proper- 
ties of the Canadian Pulpwood Corporation 
(Ltd.), on the Gaspe Peninsula, Que. Mr. 
Playfair took the party down the St. Lawrence 
on his steam yacht Pathfinder, stopping first at 
Oswego and Cornwall; at the pulpwood dis- 
tributing yards of the Cornwall Terminal Co., 
then on around the Gaspe Peninsula to New 
Carlisle and Gascapedia, on the Bay of Chaleur, 
where the docks and pulpwood producing opera- 
tions of the company are located. The timber 
holdings on the Gaspe Peninsula cover an area 
of 275 square miles. The,pulpwood is loaded at 
New Carlisle at the company’s docks and 
shipped by steamer to the terminal yards in 
cargoes of one thousand cords each. Mr. 
Sterling is a director of the Canadian Pulpwood 
Corporation (Ltd.), which has recently been 
refinanced by James D. Lacey & Co., thru a 
$250,000 bond issue. Included in the party 


three blocks, hiding temporarily in the grounds 
of the Indianapolis Brewing Co. The police ob- 
tained an accurate description of the men. The 
money was in one-, two- and five-dollar bills. 





LOUISIANA TAX VALUATIONS 


NEw ORLEANS, La., Aug. 2.—A committee 
representing the Louisiana lumber industry 
conferred with Gov. Parker and other State 
officials at Baton Rouge last Thursday regard- 
ing the price at which felled timber should be 
assessed for the purpose of collecting the new 
severance license tax. The tax, levied by the 
State legislature at its recent session and 
amounting to 2 percent, was agreed to in ad- 
vance by the lumbermen after a meeting with 
the governor, who promised that they should 
be consulted regarding the valuation problem. 
Present at last Thursday’s conference were the 
governor; Acting Chairman R. W. Riordan, of 
the board of State affairs; W. N. McFarland, 
superintendent of public accounts, and these 
lumbermen : 

FOR SOUTHERN PINE—E. Frost, of Shreve ort, 
committee chairman; C. E. Siagio of Clarks; F.C 
Reimers, of Hammond ; W. E. Lee, of Lake Charles ; 


B. M. Musser, of Oakdale; J. E. Rhodes and R. M. 
Rickey, of the Southern Pine Association. 
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The above illustration shows how contentedly a cow will munch her food from a box. The farmer 
could use an ordinary dry goods box, but on the other hand one specially built as this one was 


would sell readily in many communities. 


To retail lumbermen who have odds and ends of 


lumber which they wish to market at a profit this suggestion will appeal. 





were Walter Meigs, president and general man- 
ager; Stanley D. Pearce, vice president of the 
company; D. L. White, of Midland, and John 
Burnham and Edward P. Farley, of Chicago. 
The party also enjoyed the unusual sport of 
salmon fishing on the Grand Gascapedia River. 





PAYROLL BANDITS ROB INDIANAPOLIS FIRM 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Aug. 2.—Two young men 
wearing halloween masks held up the office of 
the F. M. Bachman Lumber Co., 1601 Madison 
Avenue, about noon July 31. The robbers ob- 
tained $900, but in their haste to escape, they 
dropped all but $479. Frederich M. Bachman, 
president of the company, and Miss Marie Mor- 
man, an employee, were counting the money 
into ‘envelopes. 

‘¢Hand them over,’’ one of the men said, as 
the two plunged into the door. ‘‘We are from 


Chicago and we will kill you if you don’t.’’ 
They ran south in Madison Avenue, pursued 
by a number of employees of the company’s 
They made good their escape after about 


mill, 


For HARDWOOD—Elliot Lan S, of Memphis; F. L. 
Adams, of Eunice, and Capt. C. H. Teal, of Colfax. 


For cypress—H. B. Hewes, of Jeanerette. 


The discussion of values promptly developed 
differences of opinion and was rather long 
drawn out. The southern pine representatives 
contended that $5 was a fair valuation for their 
wood, whereas the State officials urged its assess- 
ment at $7. Finally it was agreed that the 
valuation should be fixed at $6 for the months 
of April, May and June, and for the remainder 
of 1920, Fw Parker promising a readjustment 
of the valuation on Jan. 1 next on any basis 
that would appear fair and reasonable at that 
time. A valuation of $8 was agreed upon for 
cypress and the valuation of hardwood, exclu- 
sive of tupelo, was fixed by agreement at $4, 
these figures all applying of course per thou- 
sand feet. 





Sratistics compiled by the United States De- 
partment of Labor show that 3,374 strikes, in- 
volving over 4,000,000 workers, ‘occurred in the 
United States ‘during 1919. 
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RETAILERS APPRECIATE SALES HELPS 


New Orgueans, La., Aug. 2.—About eight 
months ago the Southern Pine Association, of 
New Orleans, La., inaugurated a new system 
of distributing advertising helps to the retail 
dealers and there is now a continuous campaign 
in placing the helps before the dealers. A price 
has been set on practically all publications— 
when in quantity, the price being merely enough 
to cover actual cost of printing. The campaign 
supplementing this move urges upon the re- 
tailer the advantages to be obtained in buying 
these booklets and helps and distributing them 
to the customers to encourage the use of wood 
and to spread all possible knowledge amang the 
consumers as to the virtues of wood in various 
construction. 

This was at first taken advantage of slowly, 
but within the last several months lumber re- 
tailers all over the United States have seen the 
possibilities in the distribution of educational 
literature and they are consequently codperat- 
ing in the very fullest manner. Every day 
brings orders for large quantities of the sales 
helps and in a recent report to the board of 
directors of the association, J. E. Rhodes, sec- 
retary-manager, has shown that the retailers 
are buying thousands of booklets a month to 
go into the hands of consumers. 





AN OBJECT LESSON IN SAFETY WORK 


New Organs, La., Aug. 3.—The Southern 
Pine Association in carrying on its safety work 
among employees, issues at frequent inter- 
vals circulars of information and warning and 
posts them prominently at mills and camps. 
One of these which has 
just been published 
urges the importance of 
prompt treatment of in- 
juries which may be re- 
garded as very slight, 
and in order to bring 



























Showing Results of Care-|® 
lessness in Not Secur- 

ing Prompt Treat- 

ment of a Wound 








the lesson home it re- 
cites the experience of 
an employee who was 
injured on the hand 
while working in the 
steel gang. He regard- 
ed the hurt as so trivial 
that he did not think it worth while to go to the 
doctor; but after thirty hours the pain in his 
hand and arm became so severe that he applied 
for treatment. 


BRITISH INDIA FORESTER VISITS SOUTH 


New OrLEans, La., Aug. 3.—Charles Gilbert 
Rogers, director of forests of India for the 
British Government, is in the United States 
with a corps of seventeen engineers, to make a 
thoro study of modern logging methods em- 
ployed by American lumbermen. The study is 
undertaken as a preliminary to the work of 
scientifically exploiting the vast forests of 
India, comprising teak, which grows along the 
coastline; hardwoods, found along the hillsides 
at altitudes ranging from five hundred to three 
thousand or four thousand feet; and conifers 
growing at altitudes ranging from five thousand 
to eleven thousand feet. With the exception of 
the teak forests in the Province of Burmah, 
where modern sawmill equipment is in use, it is 
stated that India’s vast forest resources have 
been touched only by lumbermen using the 
antique methods of the natives. Under the 
contemplated plans for their exploitation, scien- 
tific conservation will be practiced, the larger 
trees being cut and the smaller ones left stand- 
ing. One of the logging details to be studied 
over here by the visiting engineers is the method 
of logging off the larger trees with the least 
possible injury to the smaller growth. 








The topography of the forested sections of 
India presents conditions as varied as those in 
the United States. Accordingly Mr. Rogers’ 
party plans to visit every American timber sec- 
tion, studying logging operations in the moun- 
tainous sections, on the south central coastal 
plain, and in the swamps where ‘‘pull-boats’’ 
are used. 

The British engineers are at present studying 
logging methods at camps in the Appalachians. 
Thence they will gradually work their way thru 
the Northwest to the Pacific coast, arriving in 
the southern timber belt about February of next 
year. Mr. Rogers, as head of the expedition 
and mapper of its itinerary, visited John E. 
Rhodes, secretary-manager of the Southern Pine 
Association, a few days ago to consult with 
him regarding the best plan to be pursued. It 
is announced that arrangements have been made 
for the visitors to study operations at the Great 
Southern Lumber Co., Bogalusa; the Luding- 
ton Lumber Co., Ludington; Industrial Lumber 
Co., Elizabeth; Forest Lumber Co., Oakdale— 
all pine operations; the Hillyear-Deutsch- 
Edwards hardwood plant at Oakdale; and the 
cypress operations of the Ruddock-Orleans Cy- 
press Co., New Orleans; Lutcher & Moore Lum- 
ber Co., Lutcher; Burton Swartz Cypress Co., 
Perry, Fla., and Osceola Cypress Co., Bridge 
End, Fla. 

While the British engineering staff under Mr. 
Rogers studies logging in the States, two Amer- 
ican logging experts are studying conditions in 
India and probably will supervise the proposed 
development there for a time. Also, it is stated, 
two experts from the Forest Products Labora- 
tory are enroute to India to advise as to the 
best methods for kiln drying Indian lumber. 





DANGEROUS INCENDIARY ARRESTED 


SEATTLE, WASH., July 31.—Barney Clowers, 
alias D. L. Barney, was arrested here yesterday, 
charged with arson in the first-degree in con- 
nection with the burning of a sawmill owned 
by the Newaukum River Lumber Co., at Forest, 
Lewis County, Wash., March 1, 1919. The fire 
started at about 11:30 o’clock p. m., near the 
center of the mill floor. The watchman reported 
having heard two ‘‘puffs,’’ evidently caused 
by phosphorus or gasoline. The loss was $40,- 
000. Adjusters and county authorities were 
convinced that the fire was set by incendiaries. 
A resident of Chehalis reported a conversation 
soon after the fire—one man saying, ‘‘ Well, 
we got one Saturday night;’’ and the other 
answering, ‘‘Yes, we got the mill, but they 
saved most of the lumber.’’ Local authorities 
believe that in the arrest of Clowers they have 
a dangerous member of a gang of organized 
incendiaries who have set no less than eleven 
fires, including that in Lincoln Hotel, Seattle, 
a few weeks ago, in which several lives were 
lost. The destruction of numerous mills, manu- 
facturing plants and public buildings is charged 
to this arson gang. Clowers is fifty-six years 
old. He is defiant, declaring that if ‘‘given a 
six-gun and turned loose he would settle with 
the .’? The arrest was made by Sheriff 
John F, Berry, of Lewis County, to whom Clow- 
ers said: ‘‘Don’t try to pull anything, old 
trapper; if you’ve got anything on me, I’ll take 
my medicine.’’ The authorities say they have 
evidence to convict Clowers, among other things 
a letter written by him to his wife, in which 
he said he would burn the mill. 








AMERICAN WOOD HOUSES IN FRANCE 


A New York firm has built five hundred 
houses in France since last spring, complet- 
ing half of a contract for one thousand to be 
erected in the devastated districts. The 
houses are constructed in sections in this 
country and are sent to France to be erected 
under the directions of French building de- 
partments. Windows, glass, doors, nails, 
paint, bolts, and all necessary supplies are fur- 
nished by the maker of the houses. The build- 
ings have three rooms and a shed, the whole 
being twenty-three feet square. 
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Marathon 


Long and Shortleaf 


Yellow Pine 


Flooring, Ceiling, Siding 


and Dimension. 


We cater to the needs of the Retailer. 


Marathon Lumber Co. 


Pabioe Building, Tallahassee, Fla. 








Yellow Pine 
Timbers, Lumber 
Lath and Shingles 


For our high grade dressed stock— 
“ASK THE WHOLESALER” 


The Alger -Sullivan Lumber Co. 


CENTURY, FLORIDA 























Cummer Cypress Co. | 





Mills: Jacksonville and Sumner, Fla. 


Cypress LUMBER 


Rough and Dressed 


Shingles and Lath 


| Sales Office, 280 Madison Ave., New York City f 




















‘The Milton Lumber Co. 

pn Wholesale Dealers 7 Long and Short Leaf 
cman in Yellow Pine Lumber 
{ mised cor and Piling up to 100 feet 








“THE LUMBERMEN'S 


SEARCHLIGHT 
BY M. M. FERGUSON 

One of the handiest lumber calculators on the 
market today. It contains tables of ready-made 
answers to freight rates; reducing board feet to 
pieces and pieces to board feet; lineal feet to 
board or wer including moulding; unusual 
methods of rechecking extensions and other val- 
uable information on making correct estimates, 

90 pages. size 4x9 va 1-7 edition] 

Bound in Cloth. i 00 Postpaid 


ORDER YOUR cor’ TODAY 


Americagfiamberman 


431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 














An interesting exposition 


The Cost of Growing Tim of facts and figures, 


By R. S. Kellogg and E. A. Ziegler. 25 cents, postpaid. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
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We ship by rail or cargo 


UR lumber has a character 

of its own, is perfectly 
milled, uniformly graded and 
offers dealers the best buy on 
the East Coast. Your custom- 


ers will be delighted with the 


natural qualities of our 


Goldsboro 
N. C. Pine 


Give it a trial today. 


Telecode used. 


Johnson & Wimsatt 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 








Good 
Stock -<@s— 


And fast in filling orders for 
Dealers’ Stock Long Leaf 


R. R. Timbers Yellow Pine 


and Ties in 
In Business Since 1877. 


Nona Mills Co., Led., **tezer" 
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For Sale-— podium 


12 months dry, Qtd. Red 
Gum, FAS 36,097 ft., 5-4, 
30,263 ft., 6-4. 


Best offer 
takes it. 


Wisconsin Cabinet & Panel Co. 
, New London, Wis. 
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LOCATED IN THE HEART of the business, theatre and 
shopping districts. The home of the Masonic, Trans- 
portation and Rotary Clubs. 


Rates for Rooms, from $2.50 upward 




















British Pool and American Supply 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Aug. 2.—Exporters of lumber 
here are very much interested in a report from 
London to the effect that the American Chamber 
of Commerce there understands that British timber 
importers have decided to appoint a purchasing 
combine for the whole trade and, with this object 
in view, have named a special committee to ar- 
range the details. The report further says: 

“Both in America and in Scandinavia sellers of 
timber are strongly organized and have pooled their 
interests. It has been recognized for some time 
that individuals were at a disadvantage when try- 
ing to deal with such a combine single handed. 
With the object of making more widely known the 
timber resources of the British Empire, the De- 
partment of Overseas Trade has organized an 
exhibition on a large scale in London, at which 
virtually every wood producing country of the 
empire is represented and where no fewer than 
eight hundred different kinds of wood are ex- 
hibited.” 

It will be news to many American lumber ex- 
porters to learn that there is a pool in the trade. 
Many of them, in fact, practically all of the big 
exporters, are members of the National Lumber 
Exporters’ Association, but this is in no sense a 
pool nor a combination of interests other than an 
organization in which persons engaged in 
similar lines of business are brought together, and 
which has created the machinery for pushing claims 
and resisting the exactions of the foreign buyers. 
Every member of the association maintains his 
individuality and follows his own method, there 
being no thought of anything like a merger. The 
organization has been engaged in such work as 
fighting the Liverpool measurement and other mat- 
ters detrimental to the trade, to be sure. This, 
however, has not been done thru the medium of 
a combine but by legitimate association methods. 
It was to protect themselves against the exactions 
of the foreign buyers, who were constantly setting 
up claims of shortages and shipments being below 
grade, and who frequently ignored plain contract 
provisions that compelled the American shippers 
to make common cause for self protection. 

Furthermore, the exporters know that the buy- 
ing of American lumber abroad is not a matter 
of sentiment, and that if British buyers find they 
can get stocks any cheaper elsewhere they will 
not come to the United States. For the British 
timber interests, therefore, to talk about having 
a purchasing combine will not disturb the shippers, 
who have long realized that they need expect no 
favors and that American lumber finds a market 
abroad only because it is the cheapest product of 
the kind available. Such a union of foreign in- 
terests has virtually existed for years in effect if 
not in form, and the shippers have gained certain 
of their contentions only because they were in 
a position to withhold shipments unless they con- 
tained recognition. 

As for the exhibition of timber grown in the 
British Empire, the American shippers also refuse 
to be alarmed over the possible results of thus 
making known home resources. It is at least a 
fair presumption that knowledge of these resources 
has prevailed to an adequate degree with British 
lumber buyers, who are among the keenest and 
most alert in the world, and that it is after all 
a matter of relative cheapness. The United States 
has been for a long time the most available and 
the cheapest source of supply for various woods, 
and this advantage will not be eliminated by a 
combination. 


Wealth of Austria’s Tinker Lands 


The Austria of the future may see a thriving 
trade evolved from its timber production if organi- 
zation on a scale pretentious enough to solve the 
present problems presented by transportation diffi- 
culties can be effected, says E. Brodnax, director 
of publicity for the American Red Cross, in a 
recent communication to the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN, continuing: 

Foreign countries would gladly draw upon the 
former Austro-Hungarian Empire for relief from 
the widespread lumber shortage if the industrial 
conditions there permitted the exploitation of what 
has always been considered one of its chief natural 
resources. According to estimates given by the 
Economic Review there could be felled annually 
without detriment to the native forests 10,270,000 
cubie meters of timber, an amount that represents 





’ several milliards.of crowns with timber at its pres- 


ent price. 

American Red Cross workers who have been 
engaged in relief work among the destitute and 
diseased, especially in Vienna, and who have first 


hand knowledge of the state of transportation thru- 
out Europe, declare-that waterways as well as 
railroads must be utilized in marketing Austria’s 
timber wealth, if trade is contemplated in the near 
Rafts, cable railways and motor trolley 


future. 





transport are among the means suggested of over- 
coming the difficulties of broken down raiiroads 
and shortage of cars. 


England in Favorable Position 


Austen Chamberlain, British chancellor of the 
exchequer, in a recent speech before Parliament 
said that England has passed the peak of its 
financial difficulties and is now on the way to 
resume the leading position in the financial world. 
The national debt, he said, has been reduced £200, 
000,000 and the floating debt £60,000,000. Legal 
tender currency is decreasing, and new credit de- 
mands are being met out of the people’s savings. 
Exports, visible and invisible, have exceeded im- 
ports by an amount about sufficient to meet £50,- 
000,000 of foreign obligations, and private citizens’ 
holdings of foreign obligations have increased. 


Review of the Ocean Freight Market 


The steamer market continues dull and weak, 
there being but a limited demand for prompt boats 
owing to the scarcity of cargo, particularly coal, 
say Cornish & Co., New York ship and ocean freight 
brokers, in their weekly freight circular for July 
31. Rates have declined to the lowest point 
reached in several years, due to the oversupply of 
available prompt boats at the leading ports. There 
is an increasing demand for boats for September 
and later loading of grain cargoes to Europe, but 
freights of all other kinds are scarce. 

A limited amount of chartering was reported 
during the week in the sailing vessel market, 
almost all of which was for foreign trading. Addi- 
tional tonnage is in limited request, principally 
for lumber and coal cargoes to West India and 
South American ports. Transatlantic and coast- 
wise freights are scarce. Rates feel the influence 
of the steamer market and are somewhat off from 
recent quotations. Tonnage offers moderately. 





Propose Transatlantic Rafanuting 


According to advices from London, William 
Olsson, of Stockholm, Sweden, has been commis- 
sioned by the Ocean Rafanute Syndicate, of Lon- 
don, to proceed to British Columbia to investigate 
the prospects for rafanuting timber from Van- 
couver to Europe. Mr. Olsson, who is an experi- 
enced rafanute builder, believes that the timber 
in British Columbia will enable by its size and 
dimensions the manufacture and satisfactory tow- 
ing of these rafts to their destinations. 

The proposed rafanutes will be much larger and 
heavier than those which are being shipped to 
Great Britain from the Baltic timber ports, and 
whereas these latter rafts represent four to five 
million feet of squared timber, those from British 
Columbia would, it is stated, be five times that 
capacity. 

Tropical Lumbering Possibilities 

New York, Aug. 3.—Tropical lumbering poss!- 
bilities in lower Mexico and South and Central 
America are enormous, both in hardwoods and 
yellow pine, and in most cases, contrary to the 
opinion of those unfamiliar with the situation, the 
timber is easily accessible if developed under mod- 
ern methods, according to H. C. Kluge, who has 
just returned from British Honduras where he 
investigated a half million acre tract of yellow 
pine timber owned by an American corporation, 
for James D. Lacey & Co., of New York. 

Mr. Kluge, who-has devoted about sixteen years 
to tropical timber cruising, spent three months on 
the particular tract mentioned, his investigations 
being made from the standpoint of operating pos- 
sibilities. On the tract he picked out approximate- 
ly 500,000,000 feet of merchantable yellow pine 
timber which was admirably located for logging 
and transportation. Describing the character of 
timber found, Mr. Kluge said it compared favorably 
with the Cuban pine of southern Florida. 

With the exception of mahogany and cedar, Mr. 
Kluge said, the vast forests of tropical hardwoods 
have scarcely been scratched and there are billions 
of feet of excellent merchantable hardwood timber, 
most of which can be profitably operated under 
modern methods of transportation. The hard- 
wood forests extend thru lower Mexico, Guatamala, 
British Honduras, Spanish Honduras, Nicaragua, 
Costa Rica and the Panama Republic. In some 
localities, he said, there are found large tracts of 
yellow pine timber such as the tract he inspected 
for James D. Lacey & Co., in British Honduras, 
but as a general rule hardwoods predominate thru- 
out the tropical region. 

Mr. Kluge said there are numerous small rivers 
winding thru the forests, but in very few cases 
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are they suitable for logging purposes. An opera- 
tion to be made successful, he pointed out, should 
be carried on under modern railroad methods, 
and in many regions the lay of the land is 
admirably suited to this character of operation and 
development, 


The West Coast Export Situation 


San FRANcIScO, CALIF., July 31.—Exporters are 
expecting an early improvement in the demand for 
Douglas fir, altho the oriental situation is quiet. 
The Douglas Fir Exploitation & Export Co., of this 
city, sold 3,500,000 feet during the week. There 
is a moderate volume of export orders on the books 
and the mills are cutting steadily. A European 
inquiry for fir ties, running into millions of feet, 
is reported. The tonnage situation is easier, gen- 
erally speaking. ‘The high price of fuel oil in 
South America and scarcity of return cargoes have 
a tendency to limit charters in that direction and 
to hold the rates up. 

The Redwood Export Co., of this city, is re- 
ceiving good inquiries from foreign sources, and is 
booking some business right along. Sales of about 
3,000,000 feet of clear have recently been made, for 
shipment to Australia during January, February 
and March, 1921. A cargo of about one million 
feet of redwood ties, 6x8-inches, 8 feet, has been 
sold for shipment to Peru, and more business is in 
prospect. 

The Douglas Fir Exploitation & Export Co. has 
made a reduction of $10 in the price of upper 
grades, effective July 26, for loading up to March, 
1921. Prices on uppers were put up high last win- 
ter, when there was a scarcity which no longer 
exists. As the general market is now lower, the 
export price has been reduced correspondingly, to 
$50 base at mill. Prices on the lower grades are 
unchanged. 








European Market Demoralized 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., Aug. 2.—Further demorali- 
zation of the European export market is indicated 
by some of the reports locally current. It is said 
that shipments on consignment, which netted severe 
losses, are in part responsible, and that restrictions 
by European bankers upon credit for lumber trans- 
actions have also been a contributing factor. In 
this latter connection a report is current that one 
European importer preparing to close a purchase 
of considerable volume, applied to his bankers for 
eredit aid and was told that they would not 
advance money beyond the level of prewar prices. 
Naturally, in view of current prices, this restric- 
tion blocked the deal. Whether the credit policy 
outlined in this case has been generally adopted 
by European bankers is not stated. 

It is reported that complaints have come from 
South American markets to the effect that orders 
for “square edge and sound” pitch pine stock have 


been filled in certain instances by No. 2 common, 
the substitution resulting in serious dissatisfac- 
tion and threatening injury to the American lumber 
trade. The suggestion is made, however, that 
the exporters using the Southern Pine Association’s 
export inspection service may avoid the “flare 
back,” since the association inspectors are dis- 
interested parties and it is to the interest of the 
big organization behind them to see to it that 
their inspections are fair to buyer and seller alike. 

Trade with Central America and the West. Indies 
is rated “normally” brisk, altho the freight conges- 
tion in Havana harbor is said to have forced the 
temporary closing of the special lumber port in that 
harbor. 





Much Foreign Inquiry for Fir 


SEATTLE, WASH., July 31.—There is a consider- 
able volume of foreign inquiries for fir, originating 
in Australia, United Kingdom and the east coast 
of South America. Japan and China are quiet, 
both as a result of the financial situation in the 
Orient and the fact that both countries are loaded 
with fir. While there has been no change in 
Pacific freight rates since the last quotations were 
made, the softening tendency is holding business in 
check, since the foreign buyer hesitates to place 
an order as long as rates are unstable. It is be- 
lieved that a definite basis would result at once in 
export activity. The prediction is made that if the 
freight rate were fixed at about $5 off the present 
quotation, there would be good business at once. 
In June Australia took 3,200,000 feet of fir, as com- 
pared with 1,600,000 feet in May; and in June the 
United Kingdom took approximately 3,400,000 feet, 
as contrasted with no shipments during the pre- 
vious month. One of the most promising fields 
for fir is the new market now being developed on 
the east coast, to which three cargoes are now 
on the way. 


Resume Shipping at Port Arthur 


Port ARTHUR, Tex., Aug. 2.—The British cargo 
vessel, Maindy House, has completed taking on a 
full cargo of lumber here and sailed for England. 
This is the first full cargo of lumber to leave this 
port since the beginning of the European war, with 
the possible exception of shipments for account of 
the Government during hostilities. Local shipping 
men are of the opinion that it will usher in a re- 
newal of activities at the lumber shed, and that 
before long the port will have resumed its ante 
bellum importance as a shipping point for lumber. 

The shipping of timber from Port Arthur ceased 
some time ago because of the presence of oil on 
the water of the harbor, buyers refusing to accept 
oil stained timber, or heavily penalizing it. For 
some time dock interests have been seeking a 
practical means for removing this oil, but so far 
have met with poor success. 
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REMOVES TO LARGER FACTORY 


Increases in business necessitating expansion 
and enlarged facilities have led the Flexible Steel 
Lacing Co. to remove to its new factory at 4607- 
4631 Lexington Street, Chicago. The company is 
widely known to the trade as the manufacturer 





Moving > 
Into oe 
Larger Quarters 


FLEXIBLE STEEL LACING COMPANY 
4607-46351 LEXINGTON STREET 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
NEW FACTORY OF FLEXIBLE STEEL LACING 
co. 


of “Alligator” steel belt lacing; “High Duty” and 
“Turtle” belt fasteners ; and “Flexco” and ‘“Flexco- 
Lok” lamp guards. 

In the future as in the past the entire facilities 
of the concern will be devoted to the manufacture 
of these products; so that with its enlarged facili- 
ties it will be able to improve upon the excellent 


service it has performed for users. The accompany- 
ing illustration affords a view of the new factory 
as well as a suggestion that the “Alligator” is mov- 
ing to new quarters. 





MOVIES OF BELTING MANUFACTURE 

The educational value of the moving picture is 
being taken advantage of in many ways to in- 
crease the technical knowledge and understanding 
of the manufacture of numerous articles of every- 
day use. Next to going thru a factory and ob- 
serving the various processes the movie affords 
the best means of “seeing”? how a product is made. 

One of the latest of these educational movies is 
of belting manufacture, and it has been prepared 
for the Charles A. Schieren Co., tanner and belt 
manufacturer, 30-38 Ferry Street, New York City, 
by the “Universal” but under the direction of the 
company. 

The pictures cover the manufacture of belting 
from the raw ride to the finished product; having 
been taken at the Schieren company’s tanneries at 
Bristol, Tenn., and its belting factories in New York 
City. The films are under the supervision of the 
company itself and will be shown before workers 
in the offices and factories of other industrial con- 
cerns upon request. 

No charge is made for the use of the films, but 
the company notes that as it has been informed 
by the United States bureau of economics and 
other distributing agencies for educational and 
industrial pictures that the demand for such films 
is so great that it can not be met, regular book- 
ings must be made in advance. All that is re- 
quired is that the advertising department of the 
company be notified and it will make every effort 
so to arrange the dates as to conform to the 
wishes of the applicant. 








Our mill at Franklin, Va. 


BIG VALUES 


for your customers are assured 
when you supply them 


N. C. PINE 


made at our mills for we 
watch millwork and grades 


Camp Manufacturing Co. 
FRANKLIN, VIRGINIA 
Or Address our 
Eastern Sales Offices, as follows: 
NEW YORK: 1 Madison Ave. 

GEO. W. JONES, Mgr., Phone 982 Gramercy 
PHILADELPHIA: Real Estate Trust Bldg., 
E. D. WOOD, Manager 
etait: 4 Oliver Building, GEORGE 

. CAMP, MP, Manager 


DAILY CAP! CAPACITY 


+ eS 400,000 feet 
SE Fa a iecccasnccsss sseseeess+-600,000 feet 
MILLS 
Franklin, Va. Arringdale, Va. 


Wallace, N. C. 











Mills at Suffolk, Va., Spring Hope, N. C., Middlesex, N. C. 
Capacity 250,000 Feet Daily 


Montgomery Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Kiln Dried N. C. Pine 
and Cypress 


SHIPMENT BY CAR OR 
CARGO, ROUGH OR DRESSED 








Sales Representatives: 


L. C. LITCHFIELD............ 52 bows Ave., ¥. Y. 
GEO. C. FAIRCHILD..........--0++0+- attsburg, N. Y. 
SHORT & WALLS LUMBER CO........ And dletown, Del. 
PICKETT, HYDE & LANGGANS CO......Johnstown, Pa. 


Main Sales Office, SUFFOLK, VA. 











| work and grades of our 


We Invite Investigation 


of our lumber because we know it would 
be hard to duplicate the quality, mill- 


Fleering, Ceili 

N.C PIE “ty So 

Rene 2d Yellow Pine Routh snd 
Car and Cargo pr thay 


ELLINGTON & GUY, Inc., iicimonn am 














A. T. Baker, Pres. and Treas. R. G. White, Sales Mgr. 
The Branning Manufacturing Co. 


Manufacturers of 


N. |} PINE | CYPRESS 
LUMBER and 
Se i Glee 


Wellington & Powellsville R. R. Co., Windsor, N. C. Eden- 
ton Planing Mills, Cap. 100,000 per day. Saw Mills:— 
Edenton, N. C., Columbia, N. C., Ahoski, N. C. Cap. 
140,000 per day. 


General Office, EDENTON, N.C. 
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Line Up Now for 
Future Requirements 





Don't get fooled on the transit car when embar- 
goes are litted but send us your orders now for 


Long and Shortleaf 


Yellow PineTimbers 
Rough or Dressed—10 to 60’—up to 24” 
Straight or mixed cars of high bret K. D. and 





bright Shed Stock from D Miss.; also 
air dried Dimension and Boards. 


from ow 


Shipments Cypress Shingles Arkansas Mill 


Let us know your needs. 


Trenton [umber 
Manufacturers and 
JACKSON, MISS. 


ompany 
Wholesalers 








W. H. HATTEN, Vice-Pres. 
HATTEN, Sec.-Treas. 


Southem Lumber 
: Timber 
Company 


Manufacturers 
of 


R. — p Tree 












Capacity: 
100,000 Feet. 


Our Specialties: 


Barge, Car and 
Railroad Material 


up to 76 feet long 


HILLSDALE, MISSISSIPPI 














YELLOW "Timbers 


PINE 
Both Long and Shortleaf 
Poplar, Oak, Ash, Gum 
AND OTHER HARDWOODS 
Straight and Mixed Cars 




















Tims B. Quinn ‘ise! 
Frank Spangler ‘Mississipi 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


YELLOW PINE, CYPRESS, GUM 


AND OTHER SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


ERCANTILE 
LUMBER CO. 











The 





JACKSON, MISS. 
Strictly a TRANSIT No Competitor to } 
Yellow Pine Planing Mill the Wholesaler 
Can bore 1 or 2” hole In sq. timber up to 22’ in length 


ALEXANDER BROS., Belzoni, Miss. 
Manufacturers Hardwood Lumber 


and Wholesalers 
Speciattys Band Sawn Quartered Oak and Gum, 
Also Ash, Elm, Cypress and Cottonwood. 
Sales Office at Belzoni 











Mills at Memphis and Belzoni. 











A. series 
of letters 


Collections by Retail Lumber Dealers 


by subscribers to the American Lumberman, giving their vlews 
on the best way to handle the accounts of a retail lumber 
business. These letters offer many excellent ideas and it will 
repay any retail lumber dealer to read them carefully.. 


Fifteen cents, postpaid. 


American Lumberman, Publisher 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 


Advantages and Disadvantages of 


Tractors in 


The tendency of this day and time in all indus- 
tries is the elimination of that unknown and un- 
solvable quantity known as labor. Since that law 
of nature is violated, which specifies that some- 
thing can not be obtained for nothing, the manu- 
facturer has had to resort to some method other 
than man labor to get his goods produced. This he 
is beginning to do by the invention of machinery. 
Necessity, they say, is the mother of invention. 

One of the most recent inventions, which has 
affected the lumberman, is that of the caterpillar 
tractor. Tho primarily a war invention for purely 
war purposes, it has proved itself as valuable to 
the logger of today as it did to the Allies of yester- 
day. In the late argument across the pond it was 
used, first, in the form of tanks for the purpose of 
pursuing the elusive Hun over muddy trenches, 
shell torn fields and thru mutilated and devas- 
tated forests. It was later used in the form of 
tractors for transporting guns over the same sort 
of ground to their various positions. It is just as 
valuable to the logger in the piping times of “al- 
most peace” for going into the brush and bringing 
out logs, and not half so dangerous. 

In comparing the advantages and disadvantages 
of tractors for logging, we must take some speci- 
fied logging method as a basis for comparison. The 
writer prefers to use the good old horse and his 
mate for this comparison. 

The kind of ground on which tractors have 
proved most successful so far is that which is too 
steep for railroading and too flat for teams; in 
other words, from about a 15 to a 30 percent 
grade. This, as you know, would be a very flat 
haul for team work and would be too steep for 
railroading. Practically all loggers in this part 
of the country have at least one or two long hauls, 


the Logging Industry* 


might be thought that occasional steep grades 
would be a disadvantage to a tractor in logging, 
but such is not the case. The writer has seen 
tractors climb a 40 to 50 percent grade without 
the slightest hesitation, and has even seen them go 
rear-end foremost for some distance on a 50 per- 
cent grade. 

On account of the road proposition, the writer 
has found it impracticable to try to take logs from 
a grab hole with these tractors. Teams are used 
on the steepest ground, face hillside, fall rocks, 
ete., and for the purpose of skidding logs down 
to the tractor yard. Considerable yard room must 
be provided in order to insure sufficient logs for 
the tractor to make up for rainy weather, because 
the tractor runs as well when it rains as it does 
in dry weather. In comparing the amount pulled 
ty a small 5-ton tractor to that pulled by one 
team, the writer has found that it will usually 
haul twice as much as one team can pull. In com- 
ing in with a trip and returning for its next load, 
the tractor will make more than two trips to the 
team’s one. In other words, one can consider a 
5-ton tractor equal to five teams. 

The fuel consumption of a tractor of this size is 
about as follows for one day of ten hours: Twenty 
gallons gasoline, 3% quarts motor oil, 2 quarts 
transmission oil, 1 quart track oil and % pound 
cup grease. For this amount of fuel one should 
get 25,000 feet of logs on a three-quarter mile haul, 
Saving in man power can be figured by any indi- 
vidual conversant with logging methods. For the 
tractor, one man at the landing is required up to 
50,000 feet a day, together with two men at the 
tractor. The driver will cost about $125 a month, 
the helper not more than $3 a day. Any man will 
do for a helper, because his only job is in making 























E. R. Gurney of Spokane, Wash., 
the McGoldrick Lumber Co. 
to the mill. 


is operating two Denby trucks, a 5-ton and a 
Five trips are made daily from the timber district north of Spokane 


3-ton, hauling logs for 





either thru flat fields or down branch hollows, 
where the skidding is rather long and rather flat. 
The first question or comparison is that of the road 
necessary. 

It costs very little more to build a road for the 
tractors than it does to build a good road for 
teams. The poles which make up the road should 
be placed a little closer together and should be a 
little longer than those used for teams. In trestle 
work the poles should be ten feet long, this allow- 
ing plenty of room for fenders on the sides. After 
the poles are put in, the road should be filled in 
level with the top of the poles where the tracks 
of the machine are to run. The logs will in a very 
short while wear down the surface to the poles 
so that a groove is left in the center of the road, 
which, if kept slightly watered on flat hauls, en- 
ables a 5-ton tractor to pull a load of about 1,200 
feet on an absolutely flat haul. Tho the cost of 
the road may be a little high at the start, its up 
keep is practically nothing. The writer has one 
road three-quarters of a mile long, over which 
5,000,000 feet of timber has already been skidded 
without a single day’s work having been put on the 
road for repairs. All bridges must be corduroyed 
solid and covered with about six inches of dirt. It 


*Address Delivered Before the Appalachian 
Logging Congress by Capt. Luther O. Griffith, 
logging superintendent Broad River Lumber Co., 
Runion, N. C. 


up trails, keeping them together enroute to the 
landing and discharging them at the landing. 

This is really only one man more than would be 
required with the team. and that man should be 
figured at the rate of common labor. You can see 
for yourself that with each tractor you can elimi- 
nate four teamsters. as the extra man on the 
tractor would be used at the landing anyway. If 
every logger had the same difliculty in getting good 
teamsters as the writer has experienced, he would 
appreciate the significance of this saving. 

The greatest difficulty so far encountered by the 
writer is his selection of type” of machine. He is 
at present operating two Holt 5-ton tractors, which 
it seems almost impossible to keep running, due 
to the frequency of their parts breaking, and to his 
difficulty in getting repairs promptly from the fac- 
tory. He has had to charge off $12 a day right 
along for depreciation and repairs. In addition to 
this, at the very start the wrong sort of drawbar 
was advised by the representative of the factory, 
which resulted in the breaking of two upper and 
lower transmission cases, which caused about 
$1,000 of useless expense. Experience has taught 
that a large supply of such small parts must be 
kept on hand at all times to take care of breakages 
for which there seems no excuse, except insuffl- 
cient strength in these parts initially. If forged 
parts are used instead of the cast parts a lot of 
these breakages can be prevented. Another disad- 
vantage chargeable to the particular kind of trac- 
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tors operated by the writer is the fact that no 
winch can be put on the machine for blocking logs 
out of bad places. 

If one machine only contains such a winch, bad 
hollows can be operated much more economically. 
For instance, in a hollow so steep on both sides 
that logs must be ballhooted into the hollow 
before they can be hooked to by a team or tractor, 
a road must either be built around both sides of 
the hollow or the logs blocked up out of the hol- 
low to one road. By using a machine with a winch 
attached, a road can be built rather high up on 
good ground on one side of the hollow, and by 
means of a short line all logs can be bronght up 
from the middle of the hollow to this road. The 
writer thinks every logger of North Carolina will 
recognize many instances of this kind. Due to the 
fact that one company no longer has a monopoly 
on “caterpillar tractors” the mistakes made by the 
writer should be easily avoided. Tractors are now 
made by many different concerns, and some of 
them the writer considers very excellent. The 
greatest advantage of the tractor over the team 
is yet to be mentioned. Every man present has 
probably thought of it long before now: The gaso- 
line caterpillar tractor works in all sorts of 
weather, never gets distemper, never gets killed 
and never has to be buried; doesn’t eat when it is 
not working, and does not require four tempera- 
mental teamsters to look after it. 





OBITUARY 














HENRY HIRAM SNELL, vice president of the 
Lathrop Lumber Co., of Birmingham, Ala., died 
Friday morning, July 30, at Fort Wayne, Ind., 
while on a vacation trip in the North. Mr. and 
Mrs. Snell and their son Robert were making an 
automobile trip thru the State and early in the 
week had been delayed at Kokomo by the sud- 
den illness of Mr. Snell, who suffered a heart 
attack. He recovered, however, in a few days 
and was apparently in good health when the 
party arrived at Fort Wayne. He was again 
stricken in the night and his death followed 
about ten o’clock in the morning. Mrs. Snell 
and her son accompanied the body back to Bir- 
mingham, where the funeral was held. 

Mr. Snell had been a resident of Birmingham 
for many years, and had been active in both 
civic and commercial affairs. He was a director 
in the Civic Association of the city and also of 
the local Traffic Bureau. e@ was an active 
member of the Southern Pine Association and 
had done valuable work for the association 
members and the lumber industry of the South 
in general in connection with the freight rate 
hearings during the last four or five years. He 
was a member of the Transportation Committee 
of the association for this year and in that 
eapacity recently appeared before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to testify concern- 
— the proposed percentage increases in freight 
rates, 

During the war Mr. Snell took a prominent 
part in the Liberty Loan drives and all the 
other wartime activities, and was one of the 
Four Minute Men who did such good work for 
the bond drives. 

Besides his wife and son, Mr. Snell leaves a 
sister, Mrs. Ada Murray, of Washington. 


HUGH A. STEWART, formerly a well known 
member of the Buffalo hardwood trade died at 
Cebu in the Philippine Islands, about three weeks 
ago, following an operation for throat infection. 


HARRISON BELKNAP MATTHEWS, son of 
Harry C. Matthews, formerly of the lumber firm 
of Thos. Matthews & Son, Baltimore, Md., died 
recently at the age of 15. 


HARRY W. RICHTER, lumber dealer of La- 
Porte, Ind., died recently at his home in that 
city of heart disease. 


ROBERT P. FORESMAN, brother of J. H. 
Foresman, vice president of the Long Bell Lum- 
ber Co., died on Wednesday, July 28, at the 
Research hospital in Kansas City, at the age of 
59. A widow, Mrs. Cora Foresman, a_ son, 
Luther, two other brothers, F. . Foresman, 
manager of the Long-Rell interests at Pittsburg, 
Kansas, and J. A. Foresman, also with the 
Long-Bell Co., at Wichita, Kansas, and three 
sisters survive. 


SAMUEL LA FROMBOISE, mayor of Enum- 
claw, Wash.. and a lumberman in that place, 
died at the Providence Hospital in Seattle. July 
17, at the age of 62. Mr. La Fromhotse was a 
native of Canada and in his childhood he lived 
in Wisconsin. In his early youth however he 
went to Washington, and had heen in the lum- 
ber business at Enumclaw for thirty-two years. 
He_ had been mayor three successive terms, A 
widow and seven sons survive him. 


HENRY EDWARD PENNELL, president of 
the Coast Shipbuilding Co., and manager of the 
North Pacific Lumber Co., died at Portland, 

re., Thursday night, July 29, aged 57. A widow, 
One son, Harry R. Pennell, and a daughter, 
Flizaheth, survive. Mr. Pennell was born in 
San Francisco, and had been a resident of Ore- 
gon about ten years, 





TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


New Orceans, La., Aug. 2.—A jury in the local 
Federal court returned a verdict in the suit of the 
Government vs. the Albert Hanson Lumber Co., to 
expropriate a canal between Franklin and Mer- 
mentau owned. by the lumber company. The com- 
pany had agreed to sell the canal, but before the 
transfer was effected it was found that a post- 
humous child had an interest in the property and 
the suit was brought to straighten out this legal 
kink. The jury found for the Government, its 
verdict recommending that the lumber company 
accept the price of $65,000 as originally agreed 
upon. The canal will be used, it is understood, as 
a unit of the intercoastal waterway. 





Sureveport, La., Aug. 2.—A petition in bank- 
ruptcy has been filed in the United States court 
here by Aubrey H. Lay, sawmill operator of Ash- 
land, La. His petition shows debts totaling 
$6,488 and assets, $6,800. 





CINCINNATI, OHIO, Aug. 3.—Suits have been 
filed in the United States district court at Cincin- 
nati by the Sterner Lumber Co., of Philadelphia, 
charging the Fisher-Elmer Co., of Ironton, Ohio, 
and the Ironton Lumber Co., with failure to de- 
liver lumber in quantities specified in the con- 
tract. The suit against the former company is for 
$6,552 and against the Ironton Lumber Co. for 
$4,087. ‘ 


THE WESTERN FUEL OIL SITUATION 


SeartLe, WasH., July 31.—-The lumber and 
logging industry of Oregon and Washington 
will require 600,000 barrels of fuel oil for the 
remainder of 1920. Oil producing companies 
advise that it will be utterly impossible to 
supply anything like the above requirements. 
They further advise that existing contracts 
for fuel oil in the lumber industry of the Pa- 
cific Northwest will not be renewed. Most 
of these contracts expire early in the fall. 

All oil companies are now notifying the 
logging and lumber manufacturing concerns 
in this territory, using oil for fuel, to make 
other fuel arrangements as early as possible; 
that there will be practically no fuel oil avail- 
able for the industry in the year 1921. The 
same rule is being applied to transcontinen- 
tal railroads, which some years ago were in- 
duced to equip engines, operating thru the 
timber sections, for oil. The Northern Pacific, 
Great Northern and Canadian Pacific have al- 
ready reconverted their oil burning locomo- 
tives for coal; and the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul will do so upon the expiration of 
its oil contract in October. 





Increased demand for gasoline, in the face 
of decreasing crude oil production, has caused 
the oil companies to cut off the fuel oil supply of 
the Pacific Northwest to the extent of 35,000 
barrels a day. Decreased production of oil is 
said to be due to governmental interference 
impeding the development of new sources of 
supply. Oil companies report prospects good 
for a new field in the Moclips district of west- 
ern Washington; but say this will not affect 
the lumber fuel oil situation inasmuch as the 
indications are that the Moclips field will 
yield an oil suitable for refining purposes on 
A similar report is made for the oil shale 
cliffs of Wyoming, which thru destructive dis- 
tillation are said to be capable of yielding a 
very big supply of high grade refining oil. 
Alaska oil lands are now open for develop- 
ment for the first time since 1910; and some 
big development enterprises are getting un- 
der way in that territory. Paleontologists of 
the large oil companies say that somewhere in 
Alaska or under the ocean off Alaska is prob- 
ably the greatest body of oil in the world. It 
has not yet been definitely located. Seepages 
in faults at Yakataga, Katalla and Iniskin 
Bay are doubtless the result of gravity refin- 
ing from this undiscovered Alaskan oil pool, 
and the seepages run 60 to 80 percent pure 
gasoline. 


In view of the fuel oil situation, the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association suggests that 
every oil using company in the industry imme- 
diately take up the matter of its individual 
requirements with the oil companies. 
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BAND SAWN 


Hardwood Lumber 


Plain Oak, Tough 
White Cane Ash, 
Red and Sap Gum, 
Soft Elm and 
Red Cypress 


Climax Lumber Company 


(Limited) 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


J. W. O'Shaughnessy New Orleans, La. 


Manager 











Sanford - Bodge 


Lumber Co. 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


YELLOW PINE LUMBER 


Send us your inquiries and offers of stock. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 215 Whitney Central Bank Bldg. 
Columbus, Ohio. New Orleans, La. 














Lucas E. Moore Stave Co. 


Manufacturer of all kinds 


Hardwood [umber 


Mills at 
Mobile, Ala. 


Sales Office, 
New Orleans, La. 














Manufacturers 


Short Leaf Pine and Hardwoods 

















fy . M. Jones 
Lumber Company 


Manufacturers and 
Wholesalers of 


Band Mills: HH. Southern 
J ie, Ark 
Fondels, Levtsiona ardwoods 
Specializing in 
Oak and + he 


Main Office: 


——— 


MONROE, LOUISIANA | 








iz LONG LEAF YELLOW PINE . 


R.R.¢ Car Material 


Poitevent & Favre _ Pitch Pine 
Lancerill- T umber Co. PILING 


4 
\__ Branch Office, NEW ORLEANS, 606-7 L.& L.& G. Bids. | 








I. L. WEAVER S. P. WEAVER 
WEAVER BROTHERS 


- Manufacturers of 


Long & Shortleaf Southern Pine 


General Office, SHREVEPORT, LA. 
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N addition to our out- 

put at Demopolis and 
Meridian, we do a 
general wholesale busi- 
ness in 


Southemn Hardwoods 


d . 
Cypress snoriear Pine 





They can all say what they 
please about their stock, but 
if it’s Chickasaw it’s right. 


Chickasaw Lumber Co. 


q DEMOPOLIS, ALA., U. S. A. 








Mr. Wholesaler—Our Specialty Is 
¥ and % CEILING 


and BEVEL SIDING in 
SOFT YELLOW PINE 


STOVER LUMBER CO. 


Dotitos Lenehan Co. Mobile, Ala. 











Long and Short Leaf 


Yellow Pine 


Manufactured and Graded Right 
Big Sandy Lumber Co., Inc. 


rome Hull, ("eat") Ale. 











LOUISIANA RED CYPRESS 


r " 
Baker-Wakefield 
Cypress Co., Ltd. 


Manufacturers and 
Wholesalers 


Cypress 


—and— 


Hardwoods 


Plattenville, La. 


Let us have your inquiries. We will 
give you best service stocks will 
permit. 
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Lutcher & Moore 
Cypress Lumber Co. 


LUTCHER, LA. 


Manufacturers of 


CYPRESS 


LUMBER, LATH and SHINGLES 

















EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Aug. 3.—There has been a falling off in trade 
with the manufacturers of hardwood lumber in 
Evansville and southern Indiana during the last 


week or ten days. The furniture factories in this 


city are not in the market for any lumber to speak ° 


of, as many of the plants have liberal stocks laid 
in. Musical cabinet factories are buying little, if 
any. The retail lumber, trade is also slightly off. 
Sash and door men say their trade is not as brisk 
as it was a few weeks ago. Building operations are 
not active. Lumber prices are holding firm. The 
log situation has improved a good deal during 
the last few weeks. 

The erection of more homes in South Bend, Ind., 
is being pushed forward with vigor. More than 
fifteen hundred houses are now being constructed. 
The building will continue for at least three years 
and a total of forty-five hundred homes must be 
erected within that period to take care of the men 
who will be employed by two of the leading indus- 
trial concerns of that city, the Studebaker Corpo- 
ration and the Oliver Chilled Plow Co. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Aug. 2.—The lifting of embargoes on the Balti- 
more & Ohio as affecting shipments to Cincinnati, 
announced today with the intimation that similar 
embargoes on the Pennsylvania and Big Four 
would soon be a thing of the past, will doubtless 
permit the receipt of considerable quantities of lum- 
ber billed to Cincinnati consignees. Conditions in 
the Cincinnati terminal are being cleared up rap- 
idly and railroad operators hope to keep the termi- 
nal in clean shape from now on. 

Little new construction of homes of modest value 
is being undertaken at the present time in Cin- 
cinnati. Builders are going ahead with work 
already started but are disposed to stop there. The 
department of buildings of Cincinnati issued dur- 
ing July 1,194 permits, estimated cost to be $1,285,- 
757. In July, 1919, 1,194 permits were issued for 
an estimated cost of $1,562,890. For the first 
seven months of the current year a total of 7,119 
permits have been issued, the estimated cost of 
improvements being $9,236,777, which compares 
with 6,798 permits for the first seven months of 
1919, for which the estimated costs were $5,137,- 
675. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Aug. 2.—Building permits for last week num- 
bered 101, with only seven frame dwellings. The 
total costs were larger than for many weeks, being 
$737,500. 

Two lumber cargoes arrived here during the 
week: the Delaware had 700,000 feet of white 
pine for Montgomery Bros. & Co., and the J. Demp- 
sey 660,000 feet of hardwoods for the Atlantic 
Lumber Co, 

The New York State College of Forestry will 
make interesting exhibits at various county fairs 
this year, as well as at the State fair. These will 
show the use of wood to prevent waste, methods of 
planting and of protection of the growing forest 
after it has been planted. This spring it has 
planted nearly 300,000 trees, as demonstration 
areas to teach the State by actual practice how the 
forests can be brought back. 

H. B. Gorsline, of the National Lumber Co., 
leaves this week for a month’s vacation at Battle 
Creek, Mich. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Aug. 2.—-Records of the Columbus building de- 
partment for July show that building was almost 
as active as during July, 1919. The department 
issued 229 permits having a valuation of $625,415, 
as compared with 359 permits and a valuation of 
$658,710 during July of last year. For the first 
seven months of the year the department issued 
1,724 permits having a valuation of $6,315,645, 
as compared with 2,021 permits and a valuation of 
$3,378,450 for the corresponding period in 1919. 

J. S. MeVey, president of the Central West Coal 
& Lumber Co., which has large hardwood inter- 
ests in West Virginia, visited Toledo and Detroit 
on business last week. 

The H. C. Creith Lumber Co., wholesaler, has 
moved offices to much larger quarters at 193 East 
Broad Street. 

H. D. Brasher, of the Brasher Lumber Co., Co- 
lumbus, left recently to visit the company’s mill 
at Glendon, Ala. He reports active operations at 
the southern pine mill at that place. 

M. W. Start, of the American Column & Lumber 
Co., reports a stiffening of the hardwood trade ir 
every way. Orders are much better and buying W 


rather evenly divided between the retail trade and 
factories. All lines of manufacturing that require 
hardwoods are now in the market and a better 
feeling is shown on all sides. Furniture factories 
are now coming into the market. Poplar, oak and 
chestnut are the strongest varieties at this time. 

R. W. Horton, of the W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., 
also reports a better tone to the trade, as inquiries 
are more numerous. Prices are holding up to 
former levels, with poplar and chestnut especially 
strong. Dry stocks in the hands of manufacturers 
are not large in any section. 

W. E. Jones, secretary of the Columbus Lumber 
Trade Exchange, reports a better feeling in lumber 
circles, with some of the pessimism passing away. 
He believes that retailers generally have made up 
their minds that prices will not go any lower and 
will probably be maintained at present levels with 
slight variations. As a result there is a more dis- 
position to place orders than formerly. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Aug. 3.—The demand for hardwood lumber has 
been moderately active during the last few days. 
Inquiries and orders have shown some increase 
over the recent average but the fact remains that 
the majority of the trade report distribution as 
comparatively slow even for this time of year. 
There is still considerable irregularity in the flow 
of orders. Some interests come in for their re- 
quirements and give the market an appearance of 
activity. In a little while after, almost no orders 
are received. It is generally conceded that the 
market has about “bottomed” around the present 
level and that the tendency is toward betterment 
if anything. Furniture manufacturers and auto- 
mobile interests are the principal buyers of the 
higher grades of hardwood lumber while the box 
manufacturers are absorbing considerable quanti- 
ties of low grade material. Veneers are in good 
demand and prices generally are well maintained 
thereon, according to producers. 

The Valley Log Loading Co. loaded 1257 cars of 
logs for mills at Memphis and other points on the 
Yazoo & Mississippi Valley line of the Illinois 
Central for July, compared with 877 cars in June 
and 655 cars in May. This is an increase of 
approximately 100 percent. But the fact remains 
that the quantity loaded for July, 1920, shows a 
deficit of approximately 25 percent compared with 
July, 1919. This company is now operating all of 
its loading equipment on this one road and reports 
large quantities of timber ready for loading. It 
notes, however, that there is quite a shortage of 
flat cars and that this is restricting both the load- 
ing and the movement of logs. Weather continues 
ideal for logging operations and large quantities of 
logs are being prepared for shipment. It is em- 
phasized by members of the trade who own timber 
lands that the shortage of cars for handling tim- 
ber is causing considerable slowing down in logging 
operations. 

There has been substantial increase during the 
last few days in the number of building permits 
taken out here. 

Cc. A. New, assistant secretary of the Southern 
Hardwood Traffic Association, is representing that 
organization at the hearing before the Mississippi 
railroad commission at Jackson, Miss., involving 
proposed increases in log loading rates on the 
Southern Railway in Mississippi. He is expected 
to return to Memphis tomorrow. 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


Aug. 5.—Hardwood men do not expect any great 
additional business as the result of an early in- 
crease in freight rates, for the simple reason that 
cars are not available to handle it. Local hard- 
wood men figure that the advance will mean an 
average of about $6.50 a thousand. Should the 
railroads succeed in promulgating the new tariffs 
early in September, a great many of the mills now 
have orders on their files which must of necessity, 
in view of the car shortage, go out on the higher 


rate. 
MELLEN, WIS. 


Aug. 3.—The strike in this district is now almost 
a thing of the past. After having been closed 
down for nearly three months, the two lumber 
mills of Tomahawk have again started up full 
swing and report an average of 75 percent produc- 
tion for all departments. There are many of the 
old employees of both the Oelhafen Lumber Co., 
who have secured work elsewhere but who, as soon 
as their present employment ceases, will return to 
the mills. All men have been increased at least 


75 cents a day and in many instances $1 a day. 
The Mohr Lumber Co. is operating all. depart- 
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ments but is short in its yard and loading crews, 
while the John Oelhafen Co. is operating only 
the mill with the aid of the yard crew. These 
conditions will be remedied shortly. 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


Aug. 5.—While inquiries have been more plenti- 
ful and the market gives evidence of being a little 


more stable, there has been no change in the price 
of southern pine during last week. Manufacturers 
are making no particular effort to get business, for 
with the present car situation deliveries are un- 
certain. 


A. B. Seale, prominent in Texas and Louisiana 
lumber circles for the last thirty years, was sworn 
in Aug. 1 as postmaster of the city of Beaumont. 











There is no change of especial importance in the 
situation. Business, broadly speaking, is rather 
light, in comparison with a few weeks ago. The 
cement shortage has tended further to restrict new 
building operations thruout the country. With 
glass manufacturing conditions very unsettled man- 
ufacturers are booking business only in very 
limited quantities and for shipment at their con- 
venience in the near future. It is feared that 
there will be difficulty experienced in filling re- 
quirements before glass is received from the fac- 
tories that will produce this fall. The demand on 
jobbers’ stocks continues strong, and market firm 
with tendency to higher prices in some sections, 
particularly on the more popular sizes. 

Excerpts from reports received from various 
points follow: 

The Buffalo (N. Y.) planing mills and door fac- 
tories are doing little business at this time and 
look for trade to be quiet for the remainder of the 
month at least. Few dwellings are being erected 
and most of the orders coming in are for repair 
work. 

The Baltimore (Md.) sash and door men are not 
especially rushed, but because of the absence of 
some of the employees on vacations it is often 
necessary for those at their desks to put in time 
after regular hours, which indicates clearly enough 
the state of the trade. And the indications now 
are that greater effort will be demanded in another 
month, the general belief here being that by then 
much of the construction work at present deferred 
will be taken up and carried along. Unless the rail- 
road situation is in better shape when this occurs, 





serious embarrassment is likely to result. No fur- 
ther concessions in prices have been made, and 
views as to this being done vary decidedly. 

A light decrease in figuring on specials is noted 
by Kansas City (Mo.) plants. Yard demand con- 
tinues light, tho there is reported a little more 
inquiry from the country. Prices show no change. 


Minneapolis and St. Paul, (Minn.) factories have 
a lighter demand just now, but in spite of the 
cement shortage and its effect on building there is 
business enough to keep everybody going, and a 
more active business is expected in the fall. The 
crops are now well assured and there will be ample 
money in the country for improvements, if only 
the material can be secured. The factories are 
operating with their full available crews. 

San Francisco (Calif.) sash and millwork plants 
are gradually catching up with their orders and 
there is a good deal of building work under way. 
Door factories in the Bay counties section are 
doing a good business altho the demand for stock 
doors is not as good as last month. Finished door 
factories connected with the white and sugar pine 
mills are fairly busy, but the eastern demand is not 
so strong as it was. There is very little sash and 
door cut stock for sale. There has been a good 
demand for redwood doors and shipments of door 
stock have been made to Australia. Pine box shook 
production is very active at the mills and box 
factories, and good shipments are being made, as 
this is the period of heavy consumption. Box lum- 
ber is scarce and some that was only half dry 
has been used. 
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SpPoKANE, WASH., July 31.—One effect of the 
present car shortage—which continues as bad as 
ever—is that most of the mills are replenishing 
their stocks to the condition that prevailed up 
until about a year ago when the unprecedented 
run on the mills started. While not all of the 
mills are as yet up to normal, many of them are 
rather well stocked with all grades, but of*@ourse 
much of the lumber is still too green for shipping. 
While some of the mills which depend on cars for 
hauling their logs are handicapped, the logg®ng op- 
erations continue at a good rate and thos@ mills 
which have water transportation are well supplied. 

F. W. Lewis, sales manager for the Panhandle 
and the Blackwell companies, reports prospects 
good for the future. “Our men on the road write 
in that crops are good and I look for brisk buying 
from all districts within six weeks.” 


Many of the larger mills which dispose of their 
stock thru the Weyerhaeuser Sales Co. are out of 
the market entirely for everything except No. 2 
or better, according to I. N. Tate, assistant general 
manager of the Weyerhaeuser Sales Co. “This 
has been made necessary because we simply can 
not get cars,” stated Mr. Tate. We have notified 
our salesmen on the road not to take orders for 
lumber for shipment earlier than September in 
some lines.” 


L. S. Case, general manager of the Weyerhaeuser 
Sales Co., and Mrs. Case are expected home the 
first of next week after a three weeks’ auto trip 
to Yellowstone Park and southern Idaho. Mr. 
and Mrs. Case took along a camping outfit and 
plenty of fishing tackle and prepared for a real 
outing. Mr. Case planned to visit the Weyer- 
haeuser mills in southern Idaho on the way home. 

That many fruit growers will find difficulty in 
obtaining enough apple boxes when the picking 
season starts in the Inland Empire fruits districts, 
is the opinion of J. C. Barline, of the Western 
Pine Box Sales Co. 

G. C. Adams, of the Duquesne Lumber Co., 
Philadelphia, has been several days in the Inland 
Empire getting acquainted with local lumbermen 
and buying some stocks. 

Messrs. Lowrie and Robinson, of the Lowrie & 
Robinson Lumber. Co., Detroit, are now on a trip 
thru the Northwest making new acquaintances and 
securing stocks for their trade. 


W. G. McNaughton, vice president and general 
manager of the Inland Empire Paper Co., Mill- 
wood, has resigned and left this week for Kapus- 
kasing, Ont., where he will become general man- 
ager of the Spruce Falls Co. (Ltd.) and direct 
the expenditure of $8,000,000 to $10,000,000. 

The Smith & Roll Lumber Co. this week began 
the operation of its new sawmill on the shore of 
Wait’s Lake, near Valley, Stevens County, Wash- 
ington. 

During the present month, 145 building permits 
were issued, calling for work valued at $145,579. 
During July of last year the permits called for 
work costing $185,380. 





Many Forest Fires Are Reported 


SPOKANE, WASH., July 31.—This week has 
shown a great increase in the number of forest 
fires in the Inland Empire, and some of them today 
are reported to be serious. Calls for fire fighters 
have been received from many districts, lightning 
during the last few days having started many 
new fires. Crews have been sent out from Spokane 
and other towns and every effort is being made 
to keep the flames in check, as the forest fire situa- 
tion has been much better than usual up to the 
present time. It is difficult to get enough men to 
go into the woods. Wages for fire fighters were 
increased this year. The new scale is from 20 to 
30 percent higher than last year. 


Small fires are reported in the St. Joe and 
Priest River districts and new fires were reported 
today in central Montana. Some calls also have 
been received from the Clearwater and Kaniksu 
forests. 

SOOO OB 


Theodore S. Pallas, assistant manager of the 
foreign department of the Great Lakes Trust Co., 
Chicago, has just returned from an extended trip 
thru the Mediterranean countries, where he went 
in the interest of the bank and its customers for 
the purpose of making direct connections with 
banks and with merchants who might be in the 
market for American made goods. Mr. Pallas re- 
ports great interest in the possibilities of trade be- 
tween these countries and the United States, and 
points out that Greece is the natural distributing 
point in the Near East for American products. 


LOUISIA RED CYPRESS 


Alexandria Cooperage & 
Lumber Company 


Alexandria, La. 


Manufacturers 


Louisiana Red Cypress 


LUMBER, LATH AND SHINGLES 





Tupelo—Hardwoods 








Excelsior Cypress Co. 
TIMBERTON, LA. 


Manufacturers of 


Louisiana 


Red Cypress 


: LUMBER, LATH 
AND SHINGLES 


UM LPOG UUCT nn UD 4 


CYPRESS 


We annually produce 40,000,000 feet of 
Louisiana Cypress 
Lumber, Lath 
and Shingles 


AlsoTupelo Lumber, and have Complete 
Planing Mill Facilities. 


Dibert, Stark& BrownCypress Co.,Ltd. 


\__ Manufacturers DONNER, LOUISIANA 


The Planters Lumber Co. 


Limited 
JEANERETTE, LA. 
BAND SAWED 


ouisiana 
Red Cypress 
Lumber and Shingles 


Special Attention to Railroad Orders 


Lath, Pickets, Siding, Flooring, Ceiling and 
q . Mouldings ) 
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c. R. BROWNELL 
President 


Brownell-Drews 
. H. BROWNELL 


Lumber Co., Lid. °°", 


MORGAN CITY, LA. Sec’y ‘and Treas. 
Dealers in and Manufacturers of 


LA. RED CYPRESS 


BAND SAWED LUMBER AND SHINGLES 











WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


+ WARREN, PA. 


honors Panama-Pactic GRAND PRIZE 


international Exposition 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AND DROP FORGINGS. Daily fac- 
AXES-LOGGING TOOLS torye¢ spectty RsOO Axes @ Tools 
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Accommodating 
Retail Dealers 


get the first chance at a lot of lumber bills the 
other fellow never sees and of course make 
good profits. With a 


Monarch Meal and Feed Mill 


in your yard you willbe able to 
: accommodate a lot of far- 
: mer friends by grind- 
ing their oats, rye, 
corn, buckwheat, etc. 
on shares. 


Let us tell you about it. 
Sprout, Waldron & Co., munev Pa. 















TENTS FOR LOGGERS 
is the present day solution of the high cost of build- 


ing logging camps. Let us tell you about the many 
advantages in using Tents instead of lumber. 


We make Tents of all kinds, Tarpaulins, Wagon 
Covers, Flys, Curtains, Feed and Coal Bags. 


Write for Catalog and Prices 


United States Tent & Awning Co. 


219 N. Desplaines St.. CHICAGO 


HOTEL BENSON 


couriers, 


Portland, Ore. 


E believe 

that there is 
no other hotel in 
the entire United 
States more hand- 
somely furnished or 
that offers more to 
the traveler. 


Rates, 
$2.00 per day 
and up. 





























The Famous Portland Hotel 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
Hospitable, Convenient, and known the 


world over for its excellent cuisine and serv- 
ice. Anatmosphere of genuine cordialty. 


European Plan $1.50 and upwards. 
All outside rooms and_ suites. 


Under the management of Richard W. Childs 

















SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


July 31.—San Francisco wholesalers are receiv- 
ing improved inquiries for all kinds of lumber 


from all over the country. A moderate volume of 
orders is being placed and mills are cautious as to 
accepting future business, with the probability of 
ear shortages which would interfere with making 
deliveries on time. 


Cars continue to be extremely scarce for ship- 
ments from Oregon and Washington to California 
points and there is very little transit car trade. 
Timbers and industrial stuff are selling better than 
yard stock here. 


The Douglas fir situation is considerably mixed, 
with a wide range of prices prevailing at the mills 
in the Northwest. The mills are holding for $24 
to $27 base at the mill on domestic cargo yard 
stock, but, with a freight rate of $9 to San Fran- 
cisco, sales can not be made here at the higher 
figure. Wholesalers are quoting $33 base, San 
Franciseo. Sales have been made at $31.50 base. 
Randoms have sold at $33 and $34 flat during the 
week. Vertical grain flooring is in moderate de- 
mand at $30 over Rail B List. Lath are scarce and 
—" Cedar shingle prices have advanced a 
ittle. 


The building situation here is in good shape at 
present, with all the building mechanics employed 
and more needed. Contractors will have to pay 
higher wages which, in addition to high costs of 
materials and tight money, may result in a slack- 
ening up in operations this fall. Carpenters’ wages 
are now $9 a day and plasterers are getting $11. 

The redwood mills are operating steadily and 
making fair shipments on eastern orders. They 
are taking on foreign business into next year. 
There is a scarcity of dry stock, especially clears, 
and shipments are made as fast as cars can be 
obtained. Prices are well maintained on all grades. 
Eastern inquiries are improving. California yards 
are buying a little more, stocks having run very 
low. The redwood shingle situation has slightly 
improved. 


While the demand for California white and 
sugar pine is not as heavy as it was in the early 
part of the year, it is absorbing the upper grades 
as fast as the lumber is dried. There is very little 
unsold clear and shop. Buyers are finding that 
there is very little unsold dry stock and, in view 
of the expected advance in freight rates, they are 
making inquiries for stock to cover their future 
needs. The new season’s lumber is not accumulat- 
ing fast enough to necessitate any reduction in 
prices. 

Edward Hines, of the Edward Hines Lumber 
Co., Chicago, is here on a tour of the Coast, accom- 
panied by a timber expert. Altho he has not given 
out any statement as to his intentions, there are 
rumors that he is looking for investments in tim- 
ber lands. 


Much timber cruising is being done in California 
and Oregon and all of the cruisers are busy. Altho 
few large sales are reported, with money tight, 
there is a great deal of looking around by eastern 
and southern lumbermen. 

The R. J. Browne Co.’s San Francisco office 
reports sales of random fir at $34 flat at San 
Pedro. The Pacific Export Lumber Co. finds: a 
little more oriental inquiry for cedar following the 
late slump. Mr. Hayama, of Hayama & Co., Kobe, 
Japan, has been paying a visit to the Coos County 
and Port Orford cedar country. 


Beadle Bros. (Inc.), this city, are now operating 
three redwood plants near Pescadero, including the 
Upper Mill, Bear Gulch Mill and Section 36 Mill. 
Lumber is hauled by motor trucks and loaded on 
the firm’s steamers at Pigeon Point, with a derrick 
and cable. 


The Pacific Lumber Co. is cutting approximately 
400,000 feet a day at the two redwood mills at 
Scotia. Eastern orders are coming in and good 
shipments are being made. At the present rate 
not much stock is expected to accumulate. 


W. R. Chamberlain, of W. R. Chamberlain & Co., 
this city, has returned from an Oregon vacation 
trip in company with W. E. Creed, president of 
C. A. Hooper & Co., and son. They made the trip 
up the South Fork of the Willamette with a pack 
train and enjoyed some fine fishing. 


Ray E. Danaher, general manager of the Michi- 
gan-California Lumber Co., this city, who has re- 
turned from an eastern trip, reports the white and 
sugar pine market picking up after a period of light 
demand. 

S. M. Hauptman, vice president of Charles R. 
McCormick & Co., who has returned from a trip 
to New York, where the Charles R. McCormick 


Lumber Co., of Portland, recently opened an office, 
expects some improvement in eastern sales of Pa- 
cific coast lumber. There is a severe car shortage 
and no speculative building demand. Lumber ship- 
ments by rail are slow in transit. 


The Lassen Lumber & Box Co.’s mill at Susan- 
ville is cutting 180,000 feet of white and sugar 
pine daily with two shifts. Box shook have been 
turned out in good quantities lately, with two 
shifts working. 


Cc. R. Johnson, president of the Union Lumber 
Co., is paying a visit to the redwood mill at Fort 
Bragg, accompanied by Otis R. Johnson and H. M. 
Cochrane. The plant is running full blast and 
good shipments are being made. Eastern orders 
are being shipped promptly. Unsold stocks on hand 
are small. 

The Donovan Lumber Co. has removed its San 
Francisco office from the Hobart Building to the 
Newhall Building, 260 California Street. F. J 
O’Connor is sales manager for the firm, which 
has mills at Aberdeen, Wash., and does a whole- 
sale business in fir, spruce and cedar. 


Royal S. Kellogg, manager of the News Print 
Bureau of New York, and a partner in the firm of 
Hall & Kellogg, of Chicago, is here. His partner, 
William L. Hall, is also in California, looking 
over the timber areas. They are preparing to do 
a timber exchange business. 


The Red River Lumber Co. made a new high 
mark for production during the last week by cut- 
ting 808,000 feet of white and sugar pine in 
twenty hours at Westwood. As the mill does not 
cut timbers and everything goes thru the resaw, 
this is a very remarkable record. Quite a little 
common is being piled up now and there will be a 
better assortment on hand. But it is not expected 
that clears or shop will accumulate to any extent. 
Prices are being well maintained. A good deal of 
common is going into box shook and contracts for 
shook are being filled reasonably well. Shook are 
being turned out at the rate of about four million 
feet a month. 

Hunter Savidge, of the Macomber-Savidge Lum- 
ber Co., this city, reports a marked increase in 
eastern inquiries with some good orders coming 
in. An order for ten cars has just been received 


by wire. Good shipments are being made and 
more lumber is needed. A car shortage is ex- 
pected later. 


C. W. Doe reports that the California Door Co., 
this city, has done a good business thus far this 
year. Up to the first of July the Oakland factory 
was turning out about one thousand stock doors 
daily. The demand at present is principally for 
special work. The company is catching up on 
orders for stock doors, now that the eastern 
demand is lighter. The company’s sawmill at 
Caldor is running one shift and has a lot of high. 
grade sugar pine and No. 1 shop ready for ship- 
ment to the eastern market and needs more cars. 
The box factory at Diamond is running full. Most 
of the common is utilized in the company’s box 
and door factories. 


The board of directors of the BE. K. Wood Lumber 
Co., this city, recently elected U. G. Richards set- 
ond vice president. He will temporarily act as 
general manager. R. H. Thayer, son of C. A 
Thayer, was elected assistant secretary-treasurer. 
Cc. A. Thayer, secretary-treasurer, has arranged to 
spend several months at his farm near Willits for 
the benefit of his health. W.T. Wood is first vice 
president. The mill at Bellingham, Wash., is in 
operation. The steamers are busy. 


B. F. Durphy and M. S. Games, of San Fran- 
cisco, and W. G. Gosslin, of Portland, are inter- 
ested in the Lumbermen’s Supply Co., this city. 
The company purposes to purchase timber lands 
for its stockholders, let cutting contracts and 
supervise operations. A plan is being worked out 
involving continuous lumbering operation on a 
large tract of timber by cutting, under rules simi- 
lar to those applied to Government operations, 
and the planting of bare spots. 


The C. & O. Lumber Co., this city, is running 
one shift at its mill at Brookings, Ore., and is 
keeping two steamers busy carrying fir lumber to 
Oakland and southern California ports. There is a 
stock of about six million feet at the Oakland dis- 
tributing yard, which is now equipped with a 
planing mill. - 


According to advices from Klamath Falls, Presi- 
dent H. H. Edmunds states that the Saddle Moun- 
tain Lumber Co.’s new sawmill at Sprague River 
is expected to start up by Sept. 1. Machinery is 
being installed and logs are being piled up at the 
mill, The Oregon, California & Eastern Railway 
line is being extended to that district and prob- 
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ably will be completed to the mill by the time 
the first lumber is ready for market. 


William Mugan, of the Dolbeer & Carson Lum- 
ber Co., this city, reports a good demand for red- 
wood lumber. The mill at Eureka is operating 
with one shift and has difficulty in securing enough 
dry lumber to take care of orders, altho a dry kiln 
has been installed. 


V. S. Hodges, manager of the lumber depart- 
ment of Hind, Rolph & Co., this city, says that 
orders for about six million feet of Douglas fir 
are going forward to the Argentine market in 
Shipping Board steamers. 


H. H. Shoup, of Phoenix, Ariz., is here looking 
over the situation. He is a large purchaser of fir 
and redwood lumber and redwood shingles for his 
yards. The big farming district tributary to 
Phoenix and the mines furnish a good market. 
There will be a heavy crop of cotton. 


C. R. Wisdom, of the sales department of the 
Red River Lumber Co., this city, has returned 
from a visit to the mill at Round Mountain, where 
about 82,000 feet of lumber is being produced with 
a 1%4-day shift. The flume will be repaired in 
another week so that shipments of lumber can be 
made. 

C. E. Cotton, manager of the Peppers-Cotton 
Lumber Co., of Macdoel, is recovering after under- 
going an operation at a local hospital. 


quiries for all grades are more plentiful. The local 
market is affected by the harvesting of both grain 
and fruit crops. 

The sale of State land and timber on July 6 was 
the largest on record. It was held in thirty-two 
counties, there being one hundred and forty-five 
applicants. The total sales amounted to $277,- 
851.75, including timber sales of $162,338.16. 

Mitchell & Sons’ new mill at Ostrander is in 
operation. Schafer Bros. Logging Co., Satsop, 
Wash., recently purchased a new H. K. Porter 
locomotive of the large Mikado type. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


July 31.—For the first time in many weeks the 
car supply is easier in nearly all parts of fir and 
red cedar territory, the exceptions being those mills 
which have the disadvantage of being located on 
branch lines. Traffic men estimate that the car 
improvement varies from 10 to 15 percent, bring- 
ing the available supply up to 40 or 45 percent 
of normal. They ascribe it to an order issued May 
20 transferring open-tops from the Coast to the 
East and sending into this region an additional 
number of box cars. In some circles the belief is 
expressed that the car supply will remain close to 
40 percent of normal for the remainder of the year. 

As the week closes the fir market is scarcely hold- 
ing its own, but the softening tendency is 

not extremely pronounced. 











While the ruling market 
is $8 to $10 over, dimen- 
sion has been picked up 
at from $5 to $6 over 
Rail B. Drop siding and 
ceiling are weak at about 
$20 in mixed cars, and 
other slash grain uppers 
are quoted at about the 
Same level. As a general 
rule, finish and vertical 
“uppers are strong, along 
a range of from $25 to 
$35. Mill stocks are 
above normal; production 
is below normal; orders 
are 20 percent below pro- 
duction and 13 perceht 
above shipments. The un- 
shipped balance in the 
rail trade has increased 
to 7,504 cars, or 225,120,- 
000 feet. There are 
strong indications that 
the curtailment of cred- 
its, with its  strangle- 
hold on money supply, is 
creeping toward the Coast, 
and will steadily become 
more pronounced as the 
season advances. It is 
expected that the inevita- 
ble process, which already 
has struck lumber far in 


The above illustration shows a bird bungalow in the yard of Mrs. Harriet advance of most commod- 


Williams Myers, of Los Angeles. The bungalow serves as living 
quarters for young birds which have fallen from their nests, as a 
hospital for injured birds and as a sanitarium for convalescent birds. 


ities, will also operate to 
Squeeze some of the 


Such a bungalow may point out to retail lumbermen how they may “water” out of slacker 
increase their sales of short stock. In any event, it could well serve labor as the cost of living 


as a model for other similar bird houses, 


declines. At any rate, 
with wages maintained at 





Wood Beal, of the firm of James D. Lacey & Co., 
Chicago, is here on a tour of the Pacific coast. 
He is looking over the timber situation. 

Among the lumbermen in the city as visitors is 
W. E. Lamm, of the Lamm Lumber Co., of Klamath 
Falls. He reports the mill in full operation. 

The steamer Gity of Reno will arrive in St. 
Helen’s, Ore., about the middle of August with a 
cargo of creosote oil for the St. Helen’s Creosoting 
Co., from Middleboro, England. The plant of the 
St. Helen’s Creosoting Co., which is one of the 
Charles R. McCormick & Co. interests, is running 
steadily. 

R. M. Singer, formerly assistant manager of 
the National Box Co., Chicago, is now assistant 
to G. W. Cheney, in charge of the box department 
of Dant & Russell, Portland. 

W. E. Cooper, secretary of the Caddo River 
Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo., has been visiting 
friends ‘in Portland this week. Mr. Cooper is 
interested in a large apple orchard in Washington 
across the Columbia River from Hood River, Ore., 
in what is known as the White Salmon region. 


CENTRALIA, WASH. 


July 31.—With all of the mills again in opera- 
tion during the week, production was greater than 
shipments. The car supply is not as good as last 
week, on account of shingle mills starting up again 
and demanding their proportion. The shingle 
market is not only stronger but cedar logs have 
declined in price, resulting in a number of the 
mills operating again after several weeks of a 
shutdown. The fir market is stronger and in- 


present high levels, there 
will be a definite trend in all lines of production 
toward increased efficiency, as the weeding-out 
process develops. Nevertheless, manufacturers and 
wholesalers alike are maintaining a stout front, 
for the woods of the Pacific Northwest are full of 
optimists. 


A representative delegation from the Pacific 
Northwest will attend the trustees’ meeting of the 
Douglas Fir Exploitation & Export Co. in San 
Francisco Aug. 2, including E. G. Ames and Secre- 
tary Charles E. Hill, of Seattle; E. G. Griggs and 
J. Henry, Tacoma; William Donovan and A. W. 
Middleton, Grays Harbor; Charles Lewis and Ralph 
Burnside, Willapa; George Wentworth and M. C. 
Woodard, Portland. The September meeting of the 
trustees will be held in Portland. 

R. B. McGamey, manager of the Chicago Lum- 
ber Co. of Washington, has returned after an ab- 
sence of six weeks, during which he visited leading 
American cities, including Boston, New York and 
Kansas City, to establish sales connections. 
“There is no occasion to ‘kid’ ourselves as to the 
outlook,” he remarks. “In my judgment the cur- 
tailment of credits and the shortage of money will 
check city business for the remainder of the year, 
and industrial business will .continue slow for a 
variety of reasons. Since the demand from the rail- 
roads and the country will be enough to take care 
of our available car supply, it would not be sur- 
prising if fir prices became a little stronger than 
at present.” 

Charles B. Floyd, secretary and manager of the 
Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association, is making ready 
to move into larger quarters with the beginning of 
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Puget Sound Saw Mills 
& Shingle Co. 


Manufacturers of 


FIR LUMBER EXCLUSIVELY 


Saw Mill, Planing Mill 
arid General Office at 


South Bellingham, Wash. 





baa probably time and 

again have bought lum- 
ber from a mill and never re- 
peated the order. We hold 
that a sale is not a complete 
success until we get a repeat 
order, and as a result ninety 
per cent. of our shipments go 
to repeat customers. 


We want an opportunity 
to satisfy buyers for 


Retail Yards, Factories and 
Industrial Plants 


Tell us your needs 








REDWOOD 


FINISH SHOP TIES 
SIDING TANKSTOCK TIMBERS 
CEILING SILO STOCK TANKS 
FLOORING SQUARES PICKETS 


PATTERN FLITCHES MILL WORK 
and other Redwood products. 


Manufactured by 


UNION LUMBER CO. 


FORT BRAGG, CALIF. 





New York Office: 
2850 Grand Central Terminal. 


Chicago Representatives: 


The C. A. Goodyear Lumber Co. 
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are manufacturing 40,000,000 ft. annually of Idaho and West- 
ern Pine at Dalkena, Washington. Send us your inquiries. 


WALLACE-BALLORD | WESTERN 
LUMBER CO. PINE 
609-614 Lumber Exchange, | We make a special- 

Minneapolis, Minn. ty of Shop. 
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| PACIFIC COAST | 
WHITE PINE SPECIALISTS 





Special Attention: Cali fornia 
Wehavea White and Pi 
complete Sugar ine 
stock Factory Lumber 


5,6 and 8-4 No.1 and 2 Shop also 
No.1, 2 and 3 Clear. Write for prices. 


Also offer large quantities Western, Ore- 
gon and Idaho White Pine Com. and Btr.*” 
and Thicker. Also all items COAST F IR. 


Oregon-Washington Lbr. & Mfg. Co. 


835 Henry Bldg., SEATTLE, WASH. 


Eastern f J. W. Faulkner, 837 State-Lk. Bldg., Chicago 
Sales M. J. Theisen, 406 Temple Bld., Detroit, Mich. 


Offices : | Wm. D. Mersh on, 1 Madison ‘Av, New York 
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Fir, Spruce 
and Cedar 
Redwood 
Western 
Pine 





































Pacific Coast 
Lumber 
California White & Sugar Pine 
Factory Plank 
For Prices, address, 
\ 5 W:I-MSKEE LUMBER CO. 
ANUFACTURERS 
AND WHOLESALERS 
General Office, QUINCY, ILL. 
ALIFORNIA 
WHITE PINE 
We invite your orders for 
Box, Shop and Clears 
Our lumber is Soft and Light 
Clover Valley 


Lumber Co. / Sawmill 
Plant at at 
Verdi, General Office: Lovalton, 
Nevada RENO, NEV. California 








LONG FIR JOISTS — 
ano BIG TIMBERS &. 


Falls, 
Wash. 
hee | FIR CEDAR AND SPRUCE 
CALIFORNIA REDWOOD 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


micAR?Ss: «x. B. WAITE LUMBER CO. 
Transfer MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





“WESTERN SOFT PINE, 


1x6”, 6”, 10” & 12” No. 3, 
No. 3 ‘& No. 4 Cuan for Immediate Shipment 


IDAHO we cue. NORTHERN WHITE PINE AND 
NORWAY—WHIrr PINE LATH 





The John C.] King Lumber Co. 793, Marion Bide-. 
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Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle Company 
HOQUIAM, WASH. 


Fir and Hemlock Lumber 


Service Is Our Specialty 











August. The rapid growth of the association has 
made enlarged quarters a necessity. 

Archie J. Somerville, vice president of the Sol 
Duc Lumber Co., a wholesale concern of Seattle, 
has sold his interest in the company to Thomas C. 
Hurd, of Dubuque, Iowa. Mr. Hurd is a lumber- 
man of experience and was formerly with the Far- 
ley & Loetcher Manufacturing Co., Dubuque. 

J. H. Berkshire, of the Berkshire Lumber Co., 
Kansas City, Mo., is visiting friends in Seattle. 
While here this week he celebrated his seventy- 
ninth birthday. Mr. Berkshire was one of the 
founders of the Missouri Lumber & Mining Ex- 
change, Grandin, Mo., and is a stockholder in the 
Snoqualmie Lumber Co., Snoqualme Falls, Wash. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


July 31.—The Willamette Valley Lumber Co. is 
rebuilding its mill at Dallas, Ore., recently de- 
stroyed by fire, and in all probability it will be 
electrically driven, besides having larger capacity 
than the old plant. Everything will be new and it 
is expected to have it in running order in three 
months, cutting 150,000 feet daily. George T. 
Gerlinger, president of the company, spends most of 
his time at the mill, while his brother, Louis Ger- 
linger, is active in the offices of the Gerlinger- 
Anderson Co., wholesaler. Mr. Gerlinger stated 
today that there has been a marked improvement 
in business during the last week and that there is 
less haggling over quotations, buyers being more 
ready to accept quotations as made. With im- 
provement in the car situation, Mr. Gerlinger looks 
for a big volume of business. And better service 
has been promised, the Southern Pacific having 
made arrangements for one hundred more empty 
cars daily than have been furnished the Willamette 
Valley prior to this week. 

The Ross Lumber Co. has been incorporated here 
by Paul F. Tappendorff; Thomas Ross and H. 8S. 
McCutchan, with a capital stock of $30,000. The 
company will operate a mill at Banks, Ore. Opera- 
tions have commenced today, after the installation 
of considerable new machinery. Mr. McCutchan is 
attorney. Both Mr. Ross and Mr. Tappendorff are 
well known Oregon lumbermen. 

Upon invitation from the executive committee of 
the Chamber of Commerce, R. A. Long, of Kansas 
City, president of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., on 
July 26 told a gathering of prominent business men 
the general plan of his company to commence manu- 
facturing lumber at points to be selected in the 
Columbia River district, where mills will be built 
to saw into lumber the timber in the Cowlitz River 
watershed that the company recently bought from 
the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. The object of the 
meeting was to lay before Mr. Long facts concern- 
ing Portland and the advantages that the company 
would have in locating its manufacturing plants 
here. Mr. Long said that it is the intention of 
his company to erect a group of large capacity 
mills, at least two and probably four, somewhere 
along the Columbia River, but that the first mill 
for immediate consideration would be designed to 
produce fir lumber to supply the company’s eastern 
markets, which have been supplied with southern 
pine, now manufactured in diminishing volume. 
The projects call for approximately one hundred 
and twenty-five acres of lumber storage space for 
each mill and as soon as provisions have been made 
for supplying the domestic trade, exporting of lum- 
ber from the Columbia River will be undertaken. 
He stated that with his staff of consultants a com- 
mercial analysis of all the possible sites for the 
proposed sawmiils was being made in an open 
minded attitude toward all communities and loca- 
tions under consideration. Local lumbermen pres- 
ent at the meeting were H. B. Van Duzer, president 
of the Chamber of Commerce and manager of the 
Inman, Poulsen Lumber Co.; Robert A. Booth, of 
the Booth-Kelly Lumber Co., Eugene; C. E. Dant, 
of Dant & Russell, and a number of railroad men 
and bankers. Since this meeting it is being ru- 
mored that the company has decided to build one 
mill at Kalama, Wash., and another at the mouth 
of the Cowlitz River, also on the Washington side 
of the Columbia. Mr. Long and his party made a 
trip to Seattle the later part of the week; but will 
return here tonight or Sunday. 

With a cargo of 4,111,450 feet of lumber, the 
steamer West Keats of the North China line of the 
Columbia Pacific Co. left here Wednesday for the 
Orient. The Japanese steamer Kongosan Maru, 
of the Mitsui fleet arrived here this week to load 
lumber at the North Pacific Lumber Co.’s mill, and 
the Japanese steamer Tomiura Maru is at the West 
Oregon Lumber Co.’s mill to load, both for the 
Orient. The full powered motorships Cethana and 
Culburra, now in the river, and the Challambra, 
newly arrived on Puget Sound, will load here within 
a short time with lumber for the west coast of 
South America and will inaugurate a regular motor- 
ship service between Portland and the west coast 
of South America. The Cethana will take a half 


million feet of lumber here and then proceed to 
Puget Sound to finish. The Culburra will take on 


a full cargo of lumber here. The Challambra will 
load under charter to Dant & Russell. The motor- 
ship Astoria has been chartered by the Charles R. 
McCormick Lumber Co. to carry a cargo of lumber 
from the Columbia River to New York at $20 a 
thousand feet, according to reports received here. 
Down at the mill of the Westport Lumber Co.’s 
plant the steamer Ryder Hanify is loading a cargo 
of 1,400,000 feet of lumber for Honolulu, the first 
cargo to be set afloat here for that destination in 
some time. 

J. R. Bertholf, Vicegerent Snark for the northern 
Oregon district of Hoo-Hoo, says that a big con- 
eatenation is being planned for September, when 
many prospective kittens will have returned from 
the seashores and other summer resorts. 

L. A. Nelson, Oregon secretary for the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, is again in his office 
after having been confined for two weeks as a result 
of having been a passenger on an auto stage that 
ran off an embankment on the Terwilliger Boule- 
vard. Mr. Nelson’s back was badly wrenched, but 
he is now able to walk with a cane. R. D. Brown, 
assistant secretary of the West Coast association, 
who came from Seattle to make the trip with Mr. 
Nelson, is still at the St. Vincent’s Hospital with 
a broken leg. 

Charles Lindin, manager of the Henry D. Davis 
Lumber Co., has opened a pine department, with 
Fred Boget, formerly of Salt Lake City, in charge. 

F. G. Donaldson, secretary-manager of the 
Willamette Valley Lumbermen’s Association, says 
that reports from the mills indicate that 27 per- 
cent of the car demand is being furnished mills 
along the Southern Pacific, but that the railroad 
company is now sending in one hundred additional 
empty cars a day to relieve the situation. 

H. P. Dutton, of the H. P. Dutton Lumber Co., 
wholesaler, with a mill at Westlake, Ore., says that 
there is a material increase in inquiries for fir and 
that a fair volume of business is being done at 
increased prices. The car situation, however, is 
still very acute. 

S. H. Newell, formerly with the Willapa Lumber 
Co., has opened an office under the name of the 
S. H. Newell Lumber Co. He recently returned 
from an extended trip east, where he established 
connections, principally in Pittsburgh, and he 
arranged to do the buying here for large lumber 
consumers. 

W. C. Geddes, sales manager for the Oregon 
Lumber Co., which operates both in western and 
eastern Oregon, says that the market is looking 
up both for fir and pine. He states that in eastern 
Oregon all the pine mills are operating, some of 
them double shifts. 

The Willamette Valley Lumbermen’s Association 
is now holding monthly luncheon meetings, usually 
on the third Saturday of the month. The place for 
these meetings is selected by Secretary-Manager F. 
G. Donaldson, who also arranges the programs. 

Col. W. B. Greeley, chief forester of the United 
States, was in Portland this week, and left for 
Seattle to start on a trip to Alaska, accompanied 
by George Cecil, head of the local office. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


July 31.—Another idle mill resumed operation 
this week when the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills’ 
Mill A began cutting. The company will start the 
Hastings shingle mill at Larson next week. Its 
shingle plant at Blanchard is also running. 

The Barker Logging Co.’s camp at Lake What- 
com is operating again and is getting out from 
50,000 to 60,000 feet a day over a fairly long 
haul with five 5-ton trucks. S. W. Barker, presi- 
dent, is establishing another camp in British Co- 
lumbia. 


ABERDEEN—HOQUIAM, WASH. 


Aug. 3.—With practically all camps open which 
closed for the midsummer shutdown period and 
many resuming operations which have been idle 
for several months, the logging industry of Grays 
Harbor is enjoying an unusual period of activity. 

Fully three thousand people thronged Pacific 
beach here July 25 on the occasion of the Loyal 
Legion of Loggers & Lumbermen's annual picnic. 
Picnic parties on a wholesale scale, including bath- 
ing, motorcycle riding, and airplane exhibition, and 
a race between a motorcycle and an airplane, were 
features of the outing. 

Cargo business during the month of July has been 
greater than during the previous month, several 


large vessels having come to the Harbor, the 
largest being the Windber. 
William Donovan, of the Donovan Lumber Co., 


left last week to attend the Douglas Fir Exploita- 
tion & Export Co. meeting in San Francisco. He 
was accompanied south by his daughter, Miss Mary. 
His son, Lieut. William Donovan, jr., will return 
with him to spend the balance of the summer in 
Aberdeen. 

H. A. Durfee, formerly with Heron Lawton 
Parks, of Seattle, has come to Aberdeen to be with 
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BR. C. Miller in the office of the Grays Harbor 
Shingle Co. 

Congressman Fordney, of Michigan, who has 
large logging interests on the Harbor, accompanied 
by John Hicks, of St. Johns, Mich., is spending a 
few days in Aberdeen combining business with a 
visit to his daughter, Mrs. Walter Stout. 


EVERETT, WASH. 


July 31.—Quite general resumption of shingle 
cutting by the mills of Everett took place this 
week, the price having become more satisfactory 
and the shutdown of recent weeks having given the 
operators an opportunity to clear their storage 
sheds of accumulated stocks to a degree. More is 
being produced than can be shipped so the op- 
erators are uncertain as to continued operation. 
None of the lumber mills have closed for the sum- 
mer shutdown, but there is some disposition to 
break up the program, at least by some of the 
mills, and continue cutting indefinitely. On the 
other hand, too, the Hulbert Mill Co., manufac- 
turer of cedar siding and shingles, which has been 
closed for several weeks, will be put in operation 
soon, probably early next week. 

There has been a trifling betterment in the num- 
ber of empties available but not sufficient to afford 
any real relief to the shipper. The most encour- 
aging change during the week to the men in the 
lumbering industry is the trend toward a more set- 
tled demand for timber products, indicated by in- 
quiries and reports of a widespread revival of 
building plans. Cargo shipping mills have orders 
for timbers for export sufficient to keep them busy 
for several months, and they are not so gravely 
affected by the railroad situation. Logging opera- 
tions have been resumed by only a few of the com- 
panies that ceased activities with the advent of 
the dry season. Forestry association officials and 
fire wardens are attributing to this the few blazes 
they have had to contend with this year, com- 
paratively. Millmen are wondering about the 
future supply of logs if the dry season is to be 
closed to cutting, as this is the most productive 
time of the year. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


July 31.—Market conditions in this territory 
have improved very much in the last month. Prices 
have advanced several dollars and buying has be- 
come more active. The market now is keeping 
rather close to $8 over Rail B list for dimension; 
$10 over on boards; and about $30 to $35 over the 
list on flooring and uppers. Stock sells retail at 
about $52 for boards; $52 for dimension; $103 to 
$106 for flooring, and $111 for finish. 

The shortage of cars has somewhat curtailed 
shipments of stock into this market and it is 
thought that if this condition continues the prices 
will go still higher. Stock coming in cargo has 
been advanced several dollars over the prices of a 
couple of weeks ago, and the prevailing base price 
is about $35. 

The retail business is good, as dwellings are all 
too few to take care of the demand. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


July 31.—Forest conservation and the necessity 
for reforesting logged-off timber lands are the 
principal needs of the western country, according 
to Col. W. B. Greeley, the new chief forester of the 
United States, who visited Tacoma July 28. Col. 
Greeley, who came to the city as the principal 
speaker at the regular meeting of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, declared that the Gov- 
ernment is anxious to codperate in the conservation 
work and that Pacific Northwest lumbermen can 
perform a patriotic duty by giving all assistance 
in their power. An extension of the fire fighting 
system was also advocated by Col. Greeley. 

F. W. Smith, of the Pacific States Lumber Co., 
spoke before the transportation bureau of the 
Tacoma Commercial Club at a meeting held July 
26. Mr. Smith discussed the car shortage and its 
effect on the lumber industry, laying particular 
stress on the damage caused to the Pacific North- 
west by the tieup in transportation. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


Aug. 2.—Altho there has been an advance of 
about $2 a thousand in common lumber during the 
last thirty days, there seems at this time to be 
little indication of an additional advance in the 
prices of southern pine. In fact, the millmen ap- 
pear to be inclined to reject business instead of take 
it on at the higher prices, in view of the condition 
of order files and uncertainty about shipping. Not- 
withstanding the somewhat curtailed shipments, 
the market has a fairly healthful tone. An encour- 
aging feature is the inquiry that is being received. 
The greater part of this comes from the northeast- 
ern section of the country; inquiries are also pick- 
ing up in sections west of the Mississippi River, in 
which buying has been light for some time; how- 


ever, indications point to improvement in the de- 
mand from the Iowa-Illinois-Missouri section. 

The railroad demand continues good, with orders 
coming in from many roads, and prospects for con- 
tinued demand from that source. What effect the 
advance in railroad rates is going to have nobody 
seems to know, but there is considerable apprehen- 
sion as to possible results; the advance, it is fig- 
ured, may amout to $5 a thousand. All orders 
now are being taken subject to advance in freight 
rates. 

There is much comment regarding the car situa- 
tion. Some mills report little or no trouble, while 
others report extreme difficulty in getting cars. 
On some lines the movement has really been brisk. 

During July building permits were issued for 
operations costing $824,250, including a permit for 
a new sanitarium costing $500,000, and a church 
addition to cost $165,000. There were also per- 
mits for twenty-one dwellings costing from $2,000 
to $7,000. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Aug. 2.—Monroe, La., is solving its housing 
shortage by new construction. A dispatch from 
that small but growing city says that permits have 
been issued totaling more than $250,000 since last 
spring for the building of residences alone. In a 
single day last week the permit issuances for 
dwellings totaled $20,000, mostly for small, mod- 
erate priced homes. 

Secretary George E. Watson, of the Southern 
Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, returne1 to- 
day from Jacksonville, Fla., where he s»vent last 
week at the branch office of the association. Traf- 
fic Manager E. W. McKay and Insurance Manager 
J. R. Black of the same association, returned last 
Friday from an extended trip thru the east coast 
cypress district. 

William L. Coulson, superintendent of the L.:N. 
Datzler Lumber Co.’s hardwood and pine interests 
in Nicaragua, is spending his vacation at his old 
home in Moss Point, Miss. Mr. Coulson is quoted 
as speaking very optimistically about the pros- 
pect for development of the mountain timber re- 
sources near Cape Gracias. 

The Lumbermen’s Club of New Orleans has 
signed a lease for the upper stories of the ouilding 
at Canal Street and University Place, whose ten- 
tative selection as the club quarters was announced 
some time ago. 

Lucas E. Moore, of the Lucas E. Moore Stave 
Co., earned fresh laurels as a yachtsman last Sat- 
urday by winning the race for Class B boats in the 
Southern Yacht Ciub’s sailing regatta. 


LAUREL, MISS. 


Aug. 2.—Reports from the consuming territory 
show the southern pine market to be spotty. In 
some sections demand is fairly brisk, with prices 
advancing, while in others demand is sluggish. 
There are, however, few declines in prices recorded. 

The car shortage is still very acute in Laurel 
and vicinity, there having been practically no im- 
provement during the last fortnight. Altho sta- 
tistics show that the entire southern pine belt is 
receiving sufficient cars to ship approximately 75 
percent of the production, this district lacks a 
great deal of getting its quota, and it is only a 
question of time until greater curtailment will be 
necessary if an equitable distribution of cars is not 
secured. 

Most of the larger mills of this district are cur- 
tailing their output as much as possible by operat- 
ing only four to five days a week, thus endeavoring 
to hold their crews intact and work as little hard- 
ship as they can to the operatives. 


‘LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


Aug. 2.—There has been a slight improvement in 
the southern pine situation during the last few 
weeks and lumbermen are much gratified over the 
recovery of the depressed market. While the prices 
are not as high as they were before the drop more 
than a month ago, the situation is not grave and 
wholesale and retail dealers are optimistic. There 
can be no doubt but that the money situation has 
been responsible to a large extent for the decrease 
in the usual activity in lumber circles. 

Building activities have not been so large as 
was expected several months ago. Contractors and 
lumbermen, however, are of the opinion that with 
the coming of harvest time a new impetus wilk 
be given to construction work. In this regard, it is 
well to take into consideration the fact that the 
Yice outlook is by far the best this year that the 
farmers have had in a number of years. 

Meantime practically all of the sawmills are 
operating on their usual summer schedules and are 
enjoying enough orders to keep business up to 
standard. Weather has been ideal over the entire 
summer period and there has been no cessation of 
logging on this account. There is still a little 
difficulty experienced in securing railroad equip- 
ment. 

(Continued on page 105) 
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CHEERFUL CHARLIE — Free from trouble” 


A Short Cut 


on Tariff Rates 


The shortest route, exact 
distance and lowest rate to 
every point in U. S. and 
Canada at a glance. 


Makes correct 
rates result in 
profitable orders 


and is abridged to cover only the re- 
quirements of the lumber industry with 
special rates on lumber, shingles, etc. 
In use by more than 700 manufacturers 
and distributors of these products. 


Kept up to the minute 


with loose leaf change system making 
changes easy when necessary. Alpha- 
betically arranged by states and prov- 
inces. Has 1000 tariffs in one. Sheets 
furnished you with new tariff changes 
which will slip easily into Guide. 


For travelers 


is convenient to slip out the section 
needed to cover territory in question. 
Slips into pocket of grip. 


Cost is small 


20th Edition, complete ready with full 
service $100.00 annually, or in state 
units at $4.50 per single state. Reduc- 
tion where a number of states are re- 
quired. 


Circulars on Request 


Compiled and distributed by 


The Pacific Coast 
Shippers Ass’n. 


1121 White Bldg. 


Seattle, Wash. 
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CALIFORNIA 











alifornia White Pine 


alifornia Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory 
and Pattern Lumber 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET, Inc. 
Room 712 Railway Exchange 
Tel. Harison 1295 CHICAGO, ILL. 























ALBION LUMBER CO. 


Mills, Yards and General Offices: Albion, California 
THEODORE LERCH, Sales Mér., Hobart Bldg. San Francisco 


MacArthur & Kauffman 


-4 Sheldon Building 


SAN FRANCISCO 











CALIFORNIA 
SUGAR PINE 
WHITE PINE Factory and Pattern Stock 
REDWOOD 











ALL KINDS OF 
REDWOOD LUMBER 
STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS 


California Sugar and White Pine 
Redwood and Cedar Shingles 


Wendling-Nathan Co. 
LUMBERMEN’S BUILDING 
110 Market St., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


2 ° AIR a 
Choice DRIED 














—— > California 
on an e n 
reaytor WV hitePine 








Macomber Savidge Lumber Go. 
Hobart Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. J] 


+ Redwood 


is a profitable lumber for retail dealers to 
stock because it is adaptable to so many 
uses. Let our Salesman tell you how and 
where to use it to advantage. 


Our Salesman will be glad to call on you ‘ 
The Pacific Lumber Company 
1222 Lumber CHIC AGO New York, 


Exchange 103 Park Ave. 
Kansas City, Grand Avenue Temple Bldg. 




















EVERYBODY WANTS SOMETHING 

Do you want empleyees, employment, mechanics, sales- 
men, lumber or shingles, lumber yard, factory or busi- 
ness opportunity; timber or timberlands, rails, cars, lo- 
comotives, hoisting machinery, etc.; engines, boilers, 
pumps, belting, piping or anything used in lumber or 
allied industry? You can get what you want or sell 
what you do not want by advertising in the AMERICAN 
LUMBE » 431 South Dearborn St., Chicago, UL 





H. H. Harrington, of the Home Lumber Co., 
North English, Iowa, was a Chicago visitor this 
week. 


Ferd De Anguera, of the Anguera Lumber & Tie 
Co., has gone to Michigan with his family, for a 
vacation. 


C. S. Dodge, of C. 8S. Dodge & Son, prominent 
retailers at Monroe, Wis., this week made one of 
his periodical visits to Chicago. 


Edward A. Hamar, secretary and general man- 
ager of the Worcester Lumber Co. (Inc.), Chassell, 
Mich., was in Chicago last Saturday. 


A. J. Sine, of Sine Bros., left this week for a 
vacation of indefinite length to be spent in New 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia, Canada. 


J. E. Jones, chief inspector for the * Southern 
Pine Association, New Orleans, La., was in the 
city for a few days this week on association busi- 
ness. 


Dwight H. Davis, of the Dwight Davis Lumber 
Co., expects to leave next week for the west 
Coast, where he will remain for two or three 
weeks looking into the mill situation. 


Frank McCarthy, of the Baire-Harper Lumber 
Co., Warland, Mont., was a Chicago visitor during 
the week. He reports an increasingly active indus- 
trial demand for western woods but very little 
yard trade. 


A. M. Mayo, of A. M. Mayo & Co., formerly at 
New London, Wis., writes the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN that the company has transferred its head- 
quarters to Spokane, Wash., where it will be lo- 
cated at 2611 West Twelfth Avenue. 


W. S. Winegar, president of the Vilas County 
Lumber Co., Winegar, Wis., and also of the Wine- 
gar-Gorman Lumber Co., Chicago, was in this 
city early this week, proceeding from here to 
Grand Rapids and other Michigan points. 


Cc. H. Ulrick, of the Boswell Lumber Co., Bos- 
well, Ind., shortly after his arrival for a business 
visit to Chicago late last week fell ill with an attack 
of acute indigestion, but toward the middle of this 
week was reported sufficiently recovered to return 
home. 


H. B. Sutton, manager of the Twin City Hard- 
wood Co., Minnesota Transfer, Minn., stopped off 
in Chicago this week on his way to Memphis, Tenn., 


where he will look into the southern hardwood. 


situation. He is optimistic regarding the outlook 
for fall business, 


E. Bartholomew, Chicago manager for the Nash- 
ville Hardwood Flooring Co., Nashville, Tenn., left 
this week for the West, where he will spend sev- 
eral weeks vacationing. He plans to spend some 
time at the Glacier National Park, Montana, and 
to explore it pretty thoroly. 


William Boniface, of Boniface, Mich., one of the 
largest timber owners in the State, was in Chi- 
cago this week and attended a business meeting 
of the Winegar-Gorman Lumber Co. at its head- 
quarters in this city, at which he was elected 
director and treasurer of that company. 


Ed Munger, of the Ed Munger Lumber Co., La- 
fayette, Ind., was in the city this week, accompanied 
by Mrs. Munger. His principal business here was 
trying to secure cement, which is in very short 
supply. The lack of cement is one of the big 
things that is handicapping building at this time. 


Frank H. Lathrop, president of the Lathrop 
Lumber Co., Birmingham, Ala., passed thru Chi- 
cago this week on his way back to Birmingham 
after having spent a month in the Michigan woods. 
Mr. Lathrop was unexpectedly called back to Birm- 
ingham by the death of H. H. Snell, vice president. 


Frank Timlin, of the Wheeler-Timlin Lumber 
Co., hardwood manufacturer at Wausau, Wis., 
called on the local trade this week. He reports 
that while hardwood business just now is slow 
quickening a little later on is almost certain 
and that prices are being held firm in that expecta- 
tion. 


George M. Boyd, of the Germain & Boyd Lumber 
Co., Saginaw, Mich., passed thru Chicago this week 
on his way back to headquarters from a flying 
trip to the company’s mills in Louisiana. He 
found the mill situation in the South very satis- 
factory and notes an encouraging strengthening in 
the market. 


W. W. Butterfield, formerly of the Butterfield 
Lumber Co., Norfleld, Miss., and well known to 


the Chicago trade, is on the west Coast investigat- 
ing possibilities for a business connection to handle 
west Coast forest products on the Chicago market. 
He is said also to be considering southern Cali- 
fornia as a future field for endeavor. 


Tom A. Moore, Chicago representative of the 
Pacific Lumber Agency, Aberdeen-Hoquiam, Wash., 
is preparing for his annual pilgrimage to the west 
Coast. He expects to spend a month there, mak- 
ing his headquarters at the home office in Aber- 
deen-Hoquiam, and to return, via St. Louis, Mo., 
in time to attend the Hoo-Hoo annual to be held 
in the latter city next month. 


Robert L. Jones, secretary and general manager 
of the Fred A. Smith Lumber Co., Rockford, IIL, 
was a Chicago visitor last Saturday. He reports 
that the Rockford retailers are selling consider- 
able amounts of lumber in the surrounding agri- 
cultural section, but the farmers have their money 
tied up in grain and other farm produce, with the 
result that collections are slow. 


Earl Kenyon and W. C. Kautz, manager and as- 
sistant manager respectively of the sash and door 
department, and R. E. McKee, assistant manager 
of the tie and timber department of the Long-Bell 
Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo., were in the city 
this week. R. R. Cunningham, representative in 
Indiana territory for the Long-Bell creosoted post, 
pole and paving block department, also spent a 
few days here. 


J. J. Lingle, vice president and general manager 
of the Westboro Lumber Co., Westboro, Wis., was 
in Chicago the latter part of last week. He said 
that the lumber industry in his section was badly 
hampered by inability to get an adequate car sup- 
ply. Altho the present volume of orders is small, 
it is large enough to take care of all the cars ob- 
tainable, and until the railroad situation improves 
the mills will be unable to enter the market. 


W. A. Robinson, of the Chicago office of the 
Long-Bell Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo., is facing 
a peculiar predicament. He took a vacation this 
week with the avowed intention of going on a fish- 
ing trip, but couldn’t make up his mind just where 
to go to do his fishing. He said that when he 
finally had made up his mind where to go, and got 
there, it would be his fisherman’s luck to discover 
that there weren’t any fishes in that locality. 


King H. Pullen, of the advertising and trade 
extension department of the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation, New Orleans, La., was a Chicago visitor 
this week. He came North a few weeks ago to 
attend the recent celebration of the decennial of 
the establishment of the Forest Products Labora- 
tory, at Madison, Wis. Since then he has visited 
various northern points, and it was enroute home 
to New Orleans that he stopped off in Chicago. 


J. A. Gorman, vice president and general man- 
ager of the Winegar-Gorman Lumber Co., re- 
turned early this week from a two weeks’ motor 
trip thru Wisconsin and into the upper peninsula 
of Michigan, during which he covered over 2,000 
miles. Altho the trip was taken for the sake 
of pleasure, Mr. Gorman arranged to visit his 
company’s mill at Winegar, Wis., and to look after 
various business on the way. He reports the Wis- 
consin roads to be excellent, and pleasurable to 
motor over. 


Max Wyman, of the Nettleton Lumber Co., Seat- 
tle, was expected to arrive in this city the latter 
part of the week, to remain in this vicinity for 
some weeks looking after the interests of the Net- 
tleton concern. Its vice president and director 
of sales, W. C. Lawton, has just returned to Seat- 
tle after a two months’ visit to eastern lumber 
centers, from Minneapolis to the Atlantic sea- 
board. He found a quiet demand for lumber but 
expects an early quickening in business from the 
industrial centers and the railroads. 


Edward Hines, of the Edward Hines Lumber Co., 
returned last Saturday night from the Pacific coast, 
where he has spent a couple of weeks investigating 
the mill situation. On this trip he was accompan- 
ied by Carl Nelson, his secretary; Judge W. 8. 
Bennett, counsel for the Hines interests; Charles 
L. Hall and M. L. Hudson. Mr. Hines states that 
he found conditions very satisfactory in all re- 
spects except the transportation situation, and 
believes that if the latter should improve a flour- 
ishing lumber trade would immediately develop. 


C. E. Klumb, sales manager of the Finkbine 
Lumber Co., Jackson, Miss., was in Chicago this 
week on his way south following an extended 
trip thru the Hast. Mr. Klumb found the coun- 
try yards generally experiencing good business both 
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as to volume and value of sales, tho yards in the 
cities find conditions slack. Retailers generally, 
he found, express no concern regarding the in- 
crease in freight rates. On the whole he is opti- 
mistic regarding the outlook for business and feels 
that the railroads will be especially good custom- 
ers of the southern pine producers. 





NEW INSPECTION RULES COMMITTEE 


The National Hardwood Lumber Association an- 
nounces the appointment by President Horace F. 
Taylor, Buffalo, N. Y., of the following as members 
of the inspection rules committee for the present 
fiscal year: John W. McClure, Memphis, Tenn., 
chairman; Ray McQuillen, Antigo, Wis.; D. O. 
Anderson, Marion, S. C.; J. L. Benas, St. Louis, 
Mo.; Joseph H. Dion, Chicago ; EB. B. Ford, Louis- 
ville, Ky.; Harry C. Fowler, Macon, Ga.; M. J. 
Fox, Iron Mountain, Mich.; C. H. Kramer, Rich- 
mond, Ind.; H. W. McDonough, Apalachicola, 
Fla.; S. M. Nickey, Memphis, Tenn.; Charles N. 
Perrin, Buffalo, N. Y.; Frank Purcell, Kansas City, 
Mo. ; T. Roberts, Wilmar, Ark.; George 
Kersley, Montreal, Que.; L. L. Shertzer, Demopolis, 
Ala., and Daniel Wertz, Evansville, Ind. 


THE MOST PRECIOUS WOOD 


Time was when Ceylon’s cinnamon tree or Pales- 
tine’s wild myrtle was reckoned to produce the 
world’s most precious wood. But no more, re 
marks a local scribe. Now it happens to be the 
wood contained in old whisky barrels that gets 
the call, he says, and in this statement is sup- 
ported by R. H. Wollner, secretary of the Barrel 
Dealers’ Association of Chicago, at a meeting of 
that organization one day this week. He explains 
the matter as follows: 


“The old whisky barrel is now as rare and as 
much sought as a Stradivarius violin. You take 
one that has served for twenty or thirty years asa 
receptacle for rye or bourbon, fill it with pure 
grape juice, let it stand for a few hours, and you 
have the finest kind of claret wine. And I want to 
tell you it has some kick! But, I regret to state, 
these barrels are growing very scarce. For exam- 
ple, they used to sell at 75 cents each. Now they 
bring $7, and are still going up in price. And we 
can’t begin to supply the demand.” 

These facts, which might be of more than casual 
interest to some lumbermen, were presented by Mr. 
Wollner in a “by-the-way” manner in the course 
of a statement dealing with the strike of Chicago 
coopers. Two hundred of them are out as a result 
of the dealers refusing to grant their demand for 
an increase in wages from 85 cents to $1 an hour. 








NEWLYWEDS CROWD PATERNAL HOMES 


The shortage of houses and apartments in Chi- 
cago has changed the status of the mother-in-law 
from that of being the butt of frayed and moth 
eaten jokes upon the vaudeville stage and in the 
columns of the comic supplements to that of a 
person to be highly esteemed and cultivated, ac- 
cording to a statement made this week by 8S. C. 
Legner, chief marriage license clerk of Cook 
County. Mr. Legner said that the majority of the 
young couples securing licenses thus far this year 
have begun their married lives in the homes of the 
parents of either the bride or the groom. “Very 
few couples are planning these days to establish 
homes of their own,” said he. “Flats that for- 
merly sheltered a single family now hold two or 
three families.” Notwithstanding, 1920 will be a 
banner year for Cupid in Chicago. To date 4,500 
more licenses have been issued than in the first 
seven months of 1919. The increase is largely in 
licenses issued to manual workers, there being a 
marked decrease in the percentage of salaried men 
applying for permits to wed. 





COMPILING IMPORTANT DATA 


Baker, Fentress & Co., investment bankers of 
Chicago have sent a letter to the banks in the 
timber belt of the Pacific coast and Northwest 
States requesting their codperation in securing 
information with which to make a report of the 
conditions surrounding the lumber business in 
those States. 

The replies received are very illuminating and 
are now being analyzed and compiled into a sum- 
mary, which, when completed, will be of great in- 
terest and value to bankers, timber operators and 
lumber manufacturers. 

Baker, Fentress & Co. are the successors to 
Lyo ary & Co., which firm during the last thirty 
yea as been conspicuously identified with the 
lumber business as bankers, timber operators and 
lumber manufacturers. The statistical department 
of this organization in gathering and disseminating 
information regarding the economic conditions 
@urrounding the lumber trade, particularly in 
telation to the financial phases of the situation, 
are rendering a real service to the entire industry. 


RECONSIGNMENT ORDER DISCUSSED 


The new reconsignment order issued by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, published on an- 
other page of this issue of the AMERICAN LuUM- 
BERMAN, caused much comment in local lumber 
circles. A. Fletcher Marsh, of the Marsh & Tru- 
man Lumber Co., who has made a particular study 
of the reconsignment problem, said in an inter- 
view with the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN on this 
subject : 


The new order brings clearly to light the very 
great need of everyone in the country offering in- 
tense codperation to the railroads to secure quick 
movement of freight. Fortunately it is not the 
lumberman, but rather the coal people, who appear 
to have brought this drastic order about, but it 
nevertheless is up to the lumbermen to codperate 
to the utmost. 

It can hardly be expected that traffic will move 
as rapidly as it used to, with the railroad brother- 
hoods only half helping out, but with the new 
wage awards to the employees it is only right for 
the public to demand of the railroad employees 
that they give a full day’s work for a full day’s 

pay. Recent examples reported from Decatur, 
Ill., intimate very strongly that some employees 
are badly laying down on the job. 

Now that the old-time “railroad baiters” have 
learned that in the final analysis it does not pay 
to retard the railroads, unless we expect to retard 
the business of the country as a whole, let all of 
us get behind the railroads and help them along. 
Let them understand that we will treat them 
fairly, and that they are to treat us fairly. 

The new reconsigning rule is one of those dras- 
tic rules which the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion undoubtedly hesitated long about putting into 
effect, but actually felt to be necessary. While we 
have never been in the so called “‘transit business” 
we do have to do a great deal of reconsigning, es- 
pecially in these days when transportation is any- 
thing but fluid. 





APPOINTED CHICAGO REPRESENTATIVE 


Announcement was made this week of the ap- 
pointment of N. C. Wilkinson, formerly of Wash- 
ington, D. C., as the Chicago sales representative 
for the Germain Co., 


Pittsburgh, Pa., and the 
Germain Bros.’ Co., of 
Saginaw, Mich. 

Mr. Wilkinson is well 
known, particularly in 
wholesale circles. re be- 
came connected with the 
old National Bureau of 
Wholesale Lumber Dis- 
tributors at Washington, 
CL. C., in November, 1918, 





N. C. WILKINSON, 
Chicago Representative 
for The Germain Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 





as assistant to C. W. Can- 
trell, secretary of the bu- 
reau, and upon Mr. Can- 
trell’s resignation in July, 
1919, he was appointed 
acting secretary and 
placed in charge of this 
bureau’s activities. He 
remained in this capacity 
until the reorganization 
in Chicago, on May 20 of this year, out of which 
the American Wholesale Lumber Association was 
evolved. For two months prior to that event Mr. 
Wilkinson coéperated actively with L. R. Putman, 
directing manager of the new association, who 
was making a tour of the country projecting the 
plans for establishing a permanent organization of 
wholesale lumber dealers, and after the reorgani- 
zation he continued to assist Mr. Putman with 
details connected with the launching of the new 
association, resigning June 20. 

The Germain Co., of Pittsburgh, Pa., is one of 
the best known lumber wholesaling concerns in 
the East. L. Germain, jr., its president, has for long 
been very active in association affairs, was one 
of the prime movers in the organization of the 
American Wholesale Lumber Association, and now 
is a director of that association. The Germain 
Bros.’ Co., of Saginaw, Mich., manufactures piano 
backs and core stock used for making piano cases, 
Victrola cases and furniture. 

Mr. Wilkinson has not yet opened a Chicago 
office, but proposes to do so at an early date. 








QUESTIONNAIRES BEING CIRCULATED 


A lively stream of circulars and literature of 
various sorts has been pouring out of the offices 
of the Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ 
Association, which is addressed to the mem- 
bers of that organization. Among this material 
were two questionnaires to be filled out by members, 
one of them asking for data regarding the cement 
situation and other live factors of the retail situa- 


tion at present; while the other is the regular 
questionnaire which is being sent out by all trade 
associations thruout the country that are related 
to the building industry, asking for certain infor- 
mation desired by United States Senator Calder’s 
committee on reconstruction and productivn, w:th 
particular reference to the housing shortage and 
the building situation in general. Secretary George 
Wilson-Jones is circulating these questionnaires 
among the association’s membership, with the ur- 
gent request that immediate attent'on be given 
them by every recipient. 





ATTRACTIVE OAK FLOORING PUBLICITY 


The Oak Flooring Manufacturers’ Association 
is circulating a very attractive booklet, with the 
catch title on the beautifully colored cover “Modern 
Oak Floors, Good for a Hundred Years.” This 
booklet gives many interesting bits of information 
regarding oak for flooring, and is illustrated with 
several reproductions from photographs of various 
rooms in different homes and larger buildings where 
oak flooring is a feature of construction. It also 
contains a color insert which shows clear quartered 
red oak, clear plain white oak and select plain 
white and. red oak in their natural colors and 
grains, and altogether is a fine piece of publicity 
for oak flooring. The booklet is accompanied by a 
small pamphlet on “Oak Flooring, How and Where 
to Use It,” containing information that should 
be of great value not only to the retailer who 
sells the flooring and the carpenter who lays it, 
but also to the home owner who uses it. 





LUMBER WOMAN COMING TO CHICAGO 


Chicago will again be the home of the lady who 
has been called the most experienced lumber 
woman in the country. She is Miss S. K. Whiting, 
who on Sept. 1, it is announced, will resign her 
position as cashier of the Atlas Lumber Co., Seat- 
tle, Wash., to come to this city to act as private 
secretary and companion to Mrs. W. Remick, widow 
of the late Will Remick, for many years promi- 
nently associated with the Joyce lumber interests. 

Miss Whiting is just completing her seventeenth 
year in the employ of the Atlas Lumber Co. Prior 
to accepting that position she was for some years 
located at Chicago, and later in Minneapolis, 
Minn., and at Shell Lake, Wis., in the employ 
of the Shell Lake & Borronette Lumber Co.,. of 
which Mr. Remick had charge of sales. Her home 
town is Canton, Il, and she learned the lumber 
business at Hannibal, Mo., with the Cruikshank 
Lumber Co. 





CHICAGO BUILDING SHOWS DECREASE 


E. H. Nordlie, chief plan examiner for the City 
of Chicago, says that “Old Hi Cost has knocked 
most of the noise out of Chicago’s building boom.” 
He blames the present cost of labor and materials 
for the flattening out of the boom in house building 
to which the city’s payers of high rents pinned 
their hopes following the settlement of the building 
trades strike last winter. 

The city issued only 253 building permits during 
July, whereas in June there were 315 issued and in 
July a year ago a total of 606. July apartment 
building permits numbered only six, while a year 
ago the number was fifty-seven. Residence permits 
numbered 156 during the same month this year, 
compared with 443 during July, 1919. 





CHICAGO HOO-HOO TO CONCATENATE 


The Chicago Hoo-Hoo are planning to hold a 
rousing concatenation on Aug. 19 at the rooms 
of the Lumbermen’s Club of Chicago, as a pre 
amble to the annual Hoo-Hoo get-together to be 
held in St. Louis, Mo., next month. There is con- 
siderable interest among Chicago lumbermen in 
Hoo-Hoo, and it is expected that a large class 
of kittens will be brought into the folds of the 
order. The concatenation will be preceded by a 
dinner, which will be served between 6 and 8 
p. m. F. M. Baker, of the Hardwood Mills Lum- 
ber Co., vicegerent snark for this district; Tom A. 
Moore, of the Pacific Lumber Agency, senior Hoo- 
Hoo, and L. J. Pomeroy, of the Landeck Lumber 
Co., junior Hoo-Hoo, are all active to make this 
concatenation an event that will long be remem- 
bered by the Chicago black cats. 


PPO SOOOOee—ee— 


WALLING-NORDAHL. In Seattle on Aug 
7 will take place the wedding of Miss Genevieve 
O. Nordahl and Engene C. Walling. The bride is 
well known to Seattle wholesalers, having acquired 
a thoro knowledge of lumber and shingles. as 
secretary to A. L. Dunn, of the Dunn Lumber Coi, 
which position she has held for six years. Mr. 
Walling deals in automobiles in that city, where 
the young couple will reside. — 


‘ 
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HARDWOODS 


Cincinnati, Ohjo, Aug. 3.—The following prices, 
Cincinnati base, were realized during the week 
ended July 31: 


QUARTERED WHITE OAK— 
5/4 6/4 8/4 


hs SCE a ee $275 $270 $290. 
BeleCts: 5.0000 220 220 225 
No. 1 common 190 190 190 





No. 2 common... : 
QUARTERED RED OAK— 
FAS 2 


No. 1 common.... 140 150 150 


No. 2 common.... 85 90 90 
PLAIN WHITE AND Rep Oak— 
RipWee RAS eee 0 190 190- 190 
et eee 150 160 160 160 
No. 1 common.... 125 130. 130 135 
No. 2 common.... 75 85 85 85 
No. 3 common.... 35 40 40 40 
Sound wormy .... 85 90 90 90 
PorpLar— 
Re 200 210 210 210 
Saps and selects... 135 140 140 150 
No. 1 common.... 105 110 110 120 
No. 2 common.... 75 80 80 85 
No. 3 common. 54 58 58 58 
Panel . wide No. a, 
eS are 60 
— 
te ae ae 215 
letigie.. 
See 130 140 140 160 
No. 1 common.... 95 110 110 110 
No. 2 common.... 55 60 65 65 
CHESTNUT— 
MRSS we cp Awkwwinaes 150 170 170 175 
No. 1 common.... 115 125 125 130 
No. 3 common.... 38 40 40 42 
Sound wormy .... 65 70 70 75 
WHITE ASH— 
ee eee 165 200 200 220 
No. 1 common.... 100 115 120 130 
No. 2 common.... 60 70 70 70 
WALNuT— 
DOMED le ad Nae ieicte laters 300 315 315 330 
No. 1 common.... 200 210 215 300 
No. 2 common.... 110 125 130 135 
No. 3 common.... 45 aie's — oo 
Hickory— 
BONS ii ee Ae ork a ei see oa 170 175 
No. 1 common.... ... cae 140 145 
No. 2 common.... ... bow 100 110 
MaPLe— 
TENSES 5 50 is seas Sito 150 155 160 170 
No. 1 common.... 115 130 130 145 
No. 2 common.... 80 85 95 100 
GumM— 


Qtrd. Red FAS... 210 215 220 230 
Qtrd. No. 1 com.. 165 170 175 185 
Plain Red FAS... 180 200 200 200 
Plain No. 1 com.. 145 175 175 175 
Sap, boxboards, 


Be tO AT s's:9 sie 145 = = wie 
ef 95 120 120 125 
Sap No.1 com.... 72 90 90 95 
Sap No. 2 com.... 50 55 55 55 

CoTToNwoop— 
SPANOS ates nia ie ip Se 125 130 130 135 
No. 1 common.... 85 88 90 97 
No. 2 common.... 65 67 67 74 
Boxboards, 

| ek TS eee 155 — one “3° 
Boxboards, 

ek eb gee 138 — ae ee 
Cypriss— 

ES Nek ie his lave aya seve - 135 147 147 150 
NONE 5.4 o6:016% 4:5 120 130 130 135 
Sea 7 100 100 105 
No. 1 common.... 65 68 68 68 
No. 2 common.... 50 55 55 60 

BircH— 
MNS hn eee oe 190 
No. 1 common.... 160 
No. 2 common.... 100 

BEECH— 
See ee 125 130 130 135 
No. 1 common.... 90 100 100 105 
No. 2 common.... 60 65 65 65 


Chicago, Aug. 4—The following average prices, 
Chicago basis, were received for walnut for the 
week ending July 31: 


FAS—4/4, 6” & up, 6’&7’,$250 ; s/4 . a 9%", 0& 
oats 6/4, 6 to 9%”, 6’ & 7’, $270; 4/4, 6 oe 
9% "&9", $293; 4/4, 6 to! 9%" 12 > 14’, $346 
a/4, 6 (4 ot > ; pod 16’, $303.7 ;1/2, 6 to 9%", 8 to 
16’, $215; 0 9%", 8 ton 

SELECTS — i/4, “3250; 5/4, $260; 6/4, $270; 8/4, 


$2 

NO. 1 COMMON—4/4, $205.50; 5/4, $210; 6/4, $226 
NO. 2 COMMON—4/4, 

DIMENSION STOCK—4/4, $347.50. 





Latest Reports on Current Lumber Prices 


The following are average prices com- 
piled from reports of actual sales during 
week ended as shown by dates given. 





MICHIGAN HARDWOODS 


The following represents the prevailing prices 
f. o. b. mill, covering items sold recently: 


No.1 No.2 No.$ 


Harp MAPLE— com- com- com- 
FAS Selects mcn mon mon 
Ay — 00 $145.00 $125.00 $ 80.00 $42.00 
5/4. 160.00 150.00 130.00 85.00 44.00 


6/4... -» 165.00 155.00 135.00 85.00 44.00 

8/4... 100.00 175.00 160.00 ..... cose 
10/4... 200.00 185.00 160.00 
12/4... 210.00 195.00 170.00 
14/4... 220.00 205.00 175.00 
16/4... 230.00 215.00 180.00 





--- 130.00 120.00 105.00 70.00 43.00 
5/4... 135.00 125.00 110.00 75.00 45.00 
6/4... 140.00 130.00 115.00 75.00 45.00 


- 180.00 165.00 135.00 85.00 44.00 


4/4... 140.00 125.00 110.00 70.00 48.00 


Sorr ExLm— 
4/4... 150.00 135.00 120.00 70.00 48.00 
5/4... 155.00 140.00 125.00 ch OO —_ 
6/4 160.00 145.00 130.00 80.00 
/ 185.00 70.0 145.00 90.00 


8/4... 3 é E 
10/4... 210.00 195.00 170.00 110.00 
12/4... 220.00 205.00 180.00 115.00 


8/4... 230.00 210.00 170.00 95.00 
10/4... 275.00 250.00 200.00 100.00 
Rock Etm— ’ 
8/4... 28000 sss 150.00 60.00 45.00 
Sorr MapLr— 
4/4... 155.00 145. 125.00 80.00 
5/4... 160.00 150. 00 130.00 85.00 
MAPLE eseneees Stock— 
4/4 


MAPLE FLOORING 


Chicago, Aug. 4.—The following are average 
prices for carload lots, Chicago basis, obtained 
for maple and beech flooring from northern 
mills during the week ended July 31: 


$x24%4"” 3x14” %x2” 


CIBAY MADOC o.i06.5.00000% 183.50 $138.75 $138.75 

ENG; 2 PBDI s <6 '00:6:0.0:6:00' SS EE ee 

WIOAP BOGCH o0.osccccece Re Cexminy. vxtaasic 
OAK FLOORING 


— 


Cincinnatl, Ohlo, Aug. 2.—The following are 
average prices, carload lots, Cincinnati basis, 
obtained for oak flooring during the week ended 
July 24: 

x1” {x2 4" x14" x2” 
Clr. qtd. white.. had oes $284.03 ~ : ~ - ais 
Oe 364°50 | nes 
San -C. OO WRB... occes SB ls 606-0 ecahis 
Select qtd. W&R. ..... MED celeae: cammns 
Clear plain W&R. $185.50 187.84 148.71 $134.78 
Select plain _— 168.00 160.33 104.03 413.62 
No. 1 common. eoooe 121.69 72.75 “ 71.04 
NO, 2 COMMON... s+ 43.83 


eens . 


NORTHERN PINE 


Duluth, Minn., Aug. 2.—The following are the 
prevailing prices on northern pine: 


Common Boards, Rough 
No. 4, 8”, 6 to 20’. 





10”, 6 to 20’ 43.00@46.00 
127, © 20.20" ..o00cee.e 44.00@47.00 
13” & wider, + 44.00@47.00 
4” & wider, 6 39.00@42.0 


a « .0 00 
No. 5, 4” & wider, 6 : BOP arose: 29.00@32.00 
Shiplap and D&M 


10, 

8’ 10,12,14’ 16’ 18 & 20’ 

No. 1, 87 .sssie $76@79 $76@79 $76@79 $82@87 
10” wc 79@82 81@84 8 92 

12” ..... 91@94 91@94 86@89 94@99 

No. 3. 8” ...0. 66@69 68@71 66@69 72@77 
1Oy, cone 68@71 70@73 67@70 73@78 

| rs 79@82 79@82 T4@77 82@87 

NO: S;, JB” cca 51@54 61@54 51@54 53@56 
| ater 52@55 62@55 54@57 


52@55 
12” 000 54@57 64@57 54@57 567@60 











Flooring 
ees: 358 secede $64@67 se 72 $74@77 $71@74 
6” cece CO@ED ‘ T4@i7T + T4Q@77 
No. 2, 4” ...... 54@57 69 64@67 61@64 
e  seweee 58@61 Hr 64@67 64@67 
a are 42@45 $5 48 49@52 49@652 
SC  wseaws 46@49 47@50 49@52 49@52 


Fencing, Rough 
No. 4, 4”, 6’ and longer, mixed....$37.00@40.00 
6”, 6’ and longer, mixed.... 40.00@43.00 
Par Me Piece Stuff, Ly ay 

0&1 16’ 8 & 20’ 24’ 
ee 6" .. at EO $49@52 $50,000 3.00 $52@55 
Be ties 49 47@50 48.50@51.50 51@54 
rd 50 848 HY Rt} tot 52@55 




















51@54 50 51.50@54:50 53@56 
B3@B6 B2@55 53.00@56.00 55@58 
DOUGLAS FIR 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
Seattle, Wash., Aug. 4.—The following prices 
paid for yard items, f. o. b. mill, were reported 

today: 
Flooring 

Pre- 
High Low _ vailing 

Price Price Price 
1x4” a 2 clear V. G...$69.00 $64.00 $69.00 

No. 2 & better. clear 

EE ee 57.00 47.00 54.00 


1x6” No. 2 & better clear 
Kage eae ny eee 57.00 52.00 
No. 3 clear......... aie 44.00 
Finish 
1x8—10” _ 2 & better 
WD Veree.cninsusaes 71.00 
Ceiling 
56x4” No. 2 & better clear 53.00 47.00 53.00 
Drop Siding 


1x6” No. 2 & better clear 56.00 51.00 56.00 
Common Boards and Shiplap 


TRESHA0”  oi5.0i6040.00-00 ss odey 31.00 27.50 29.50 
BEM  Kdse bh ene v eR wewas eee 33.00 29.00 30.00 
Dimension 


2x4”, 12—14’ No. 1 S&E.. 30.50 24.50 29.50 
Small Timbers 
ep). ae eer 31.50 27.50 27.50 
Portland Ore., July 31.—The following are the 
Douglas fir prices prevailing here today: 
Vertical Grain Flooring 


RE TIO FORE ke ccwcanteewevevvaunves $ 77.00 
PUOs: Be OEE Ci Acbnce Cepeeeseaeneees 69.00 
BNO. 8 CHORE cccccccvesscccccccceccece 53.00 
1x3 and 14x4” No. 2 clear and better. 78.50 
a a ee 60.50 
Slash Grain Flooring 
ixé” No. 3 clear and. better.....0.cccsceses 54.00 
PE els aca ne KR COA RRS RK SERS 46.00 
1x6” No. 2 clear and better.............- 57.00 
BUGs BONE a ccicacsiacusthactnnticcues 50.00 
Vertical Grain Stepping 
ixz6”- No. 2 clear and Better... .ccccceces 90.00 
Finish 
NO. 2 GIGS? GUE DOME as. 6 cccicvssvcdseces 65.00 
Ceiling 
5gx4” No. 2 clear and better............. 53.00 
Pes © GHEE . 6s. cadchenecceusee ses Kece 44.50 
1x4” No. 2 clear and better............ 54.00 
ee SS err errr rrr re 46.00 
Drop Siding and Rustic 
1x6” No. 2 clear and better.......sccseee 51.00 
Oi UO 04 ercks as se Vetinwsw sew eness 43.50 
Miscellaneous items 
Dimension, over Rail B list.............. 9.00 
Boards, over Rail B Hat...cccccccsersqeces 10.00 
Small timbers, over Rail B list.......... 8.00 
6x6” & larger timbers, over Rail B list... 7.00 
FIR, WESTERN HEMLOCK 


Centralia, Wash., July 31.—The following 
prices were realized on fir, cedar and hemlock 
products for the week ending July 27: 


Vertical Grain Flooring 


No. 1 No. 2 No. $ 

Clr. C&B C&B 
EXD” occ scinccw se See 68.50 $58.00 
a ee $67.00 64.00 58.00 
BE ave. o:e! sieieceia- tes ages 67.50 60.00 
MM oe sieisistorereats a siete 71.50 60.50 
he oreo sais"e 68.50 60.50 
TIO” ccc veces : 70.50 60.50 

Slash Grain Flooring 

BES” ADO: TEA oc e ess tvs 54.00 51.00 
1 RAAT Surin Payee 57.00 54.00 
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No. 2 No. 3 
CéB Cé&B 
SIG verde dvdedse cxeenees 66.50 63.50 
TIME Ch aiicb cc esca ree tcct sees 63.5 60.50 
TIO co ceewccee se scccsctus 65.50 62.50 
Vertical Grain oe S2S or S4S 
1%, i? ee. 2x8 to 10”. 80.00 70.00 
114, 194, 2x14”... cece ee eeees 82.00 72.00 
Finish, rom 2 Clear and wane $2S or S4S 
WE ccwdnees det dtcewoneuns 4.00 68.00 
BO” 4 cctotuesuweaseeoudeus oF 00 69.00 
tx5. 6, S a0d 127 occ vcccsne 76.00 70.00 
BEE icct ceased eeevawseaes 78.00 72.00 
14, 14%x5, 8; 10 and 19” ....<. 76.00 70.00 
Ewaoenesedeebeceeenaas 75.00 69.00 
2% and 8x4, 8 an@ 12”.......+ 77.00 71.00 
Ceiling, C2@EB or C&EV 
SS erect ar 53.00 48.00 
TeEe” cewasecvosvecccesecees 53.50 48.50 
Me é6006ob6necEk6snee seus 56.00 51.00 
Fe cvccesuseccesecccesecs 55.00 50.00 
48.00 
50.00 
57.00 
Common Boards and Shiplap 
No.1 Ne, 2 
Com Com 
ne TETTTTETEL TT $28.00 $25.00 
F pe etn ade 6beesee hoe cas 28.50 25.50 
1x8 and BD vvvcacaccecsees 29.50 26.50 
be kbeeeecendseceneees 30.00 27.00 
14x xR" eeebereenanvunerbesiens 31.50 28.50 
VEE RIS” ccccdccccccccccececdes 32.00 29.00 
114x8 OTE vv5a6 60s eens Hees 31.50 28.50 
Common Dimension, S1S1E, 12’ 
SeB amd GP nc ccccccccscccces 24.50 21.50 
De GHG Ss cvcccscvcocosss 24.00 21.00 
MEG’ cescvsces TTTTT TTT TT 25.00 22.00 
BREE” cvcccccccsesovesesese 25.50 22.50 
SEED veveccsocesseveossese 28.00 25.00 
QOH sicudgeavdescunseeves 32.00 29.00 
Common Dimension, S1S1E 
. Ph Moree cree eee ee 23.50 20.50 
SEE Eb ctciewesesveccaces 24.50 21.50 
CEE NO ocakcavicveasaces's 25.50 22.50 
Gee. EO eG ke Ce ueeetevesces 26.50 23.50 
Seer. SM cacoduneweeevecess RUE 24.50 
BIE, GE vccrvsvavccdnqnces 29.50 26.50 
Common Planks and Small Timbers, S1S1E, 12’ 
Sxz8. Sx6, Sed, 428". cc cceces 25.00 22.00 
3x6, 4x4, ST snveanqgaseeese 24.50 21.50 
3x10, 3x12, 4x10, 4x12”..... 26.00 23.00 
Common Timbers, Rough, 32’ and Under 
i 1 ~ 
| | see eee Te CCT Tee $29:00 $35) "00 
10310, and TREES 6 cccccasees 33.0 
6x1 mies 34.00 
Se: errs incexeess<sc< Se 37.5 
SEG K0chbcescteccepeene’s 39.00 35:00 
Common Timbers, Rough 
9908e”. BE 16.  vcccicvesss TO 35.00 
oS A 2 eer 38.00 41.00 
T2eIS", GB CO GO. ccvccccces 44.00 47.00 
pO A 28, ar 50.00 53.00 
SEIS", TS We SO ec vccccnces 58.00 61.00 
TZSTS",, SS TO GO... cccceccic 68.00 71.00 
Fir Battens 
| eer Le .80 
SU, Gacccccvessecvsstuccs .90 
Fier Oe Give cikceteseectoswes 1.00 
Or LOR Gis cckcteucccedesaues 1.05 
Western Hemlock, Common Boards, S$1S 
No. 1 No. 2 
Com ‘om 
ine. Siaktnionsnwewewseaeene $29.00 $26.00 
TE ietccergnesecosneuscaed 29.50 26.50 
— and TRIG oc cccaue tiene 30.50 7.50 
Sea Ceckeeeueeveqeuaes 31.00 28.00 
"Red Cedar Common Boards and Shiplap 
Se icc cesaws cecbecsoesese .00 25.00 
ER Svecenceseceseseuceece 28.50 25.50 
ERE” ch eecs ce nes Cheseveseses 29.50 26.50 
EMRE sk wGKct cdcoeeecatcune 30.0 27.00 
Red Cedar Flume Stock 
Sel. 
Com. No.1 
= interes kkk were Nee ee hee $35.00 $30.00 
BE ‘eccktcceneviewevenscgas 36. 31.00 
1x10 and ixi2”’. 2222222000: 37.00 32.00 
Red Cedar Shingles 
Per * PerM 
bY ae errr re 3.1 3.50 
Gab Ketracscecvescucecsves 3.90 4.40 
Common *A* ..... Cnite wudkewks 1.85 2.10 
Common clears OU CO CeNeecee 2.85 3.25 
Lath 
Per scccssees wanna Serer ry 5.00 
Logs 
BIMSIS COTAE 6.6. ccc ciciecedeciecqses 8 to $30 
SIOUNOGE, Cec k.cnees endcoaeeterenseeees 8 to 20 
Fir and spruce: No. 1, $36; “No. 2, $27; No. 3, $18. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Aug. 2.—The following prices, 
Cincinnati base, were realized during the week 


ended July 24: 


CYPRESS 45/4 5/4 6/4 
NN, ales 046.669 Xin oacunee 147 147 
BROOD ccc cists cece ee 120 180 130 
MRO She Wikb oe wk 36 <. Se 100 100 
No. : ‘common....... 65 68 68 
No common....... 50 55. 55 

























WESTERN PINES Week Week 
Ended nde 
Portland, Ore., July 31.—The following are July 31 July 24 
f. o. b. mill prices on western pine products: pS 2 Pe errr Corte oe 80.00 80. 
No. 2 No.$ | 1x6 to 12 D4S ....... ddweewade 67.50 des 
1x4”, 10, 12, 14, 18 & 20’.. $48.00 $34.00 | 1x8 to 12 rough adweaee vavesees 70.00 eeee 
is’ deaeehe tues econ 50.00 35.00 No. 1 common— 
x8” 10, 12, 14, 18 & 20’ 49.00 37.50 | 1x3 rough . eee 58.00 
Serer reer 51.00 39.50 1x5 D4S . 65.00 nine 
1x8” 10 ‘to 20’. 49.50 38.50 |-1x6 D4S .. 59.92 63.00 
1x10”, 10 to 20’ 50.00 38.50 1x8 D4S .. 56.95 60.00 
1x12”, 10 and 20 55.00 40.00 1x8  Shiplap PR 50.00 
and 18’.. 54.00 40.00 : 60.41 ES: 
auaeceeuss 51.00 39.00 1x10 shipiap mee eae 50.00 
Selects 1x6 to 12 D4S 59.60 eee 
anne Pa 1x6 to i — 48.00 55.40 
B & better C D 5/4x4 D4s 57.50 
et (6 & 8”, 10’ & longer. oe 50 $81.50 $75.50 5/4x5 D4S 60.00 oee 
Tn ‘ccneunaacceukace ceenn 50 85.50 79.50 5/4x6 D4S 58.33 Sle 
PREG cdeuddcudewidawde ne we 96:80 91.50 84.50 5/4x6 rou i. ‘ 62.50 
1x13” and wider.......... 1.50 96.50 89.50 | 6/4x6 wun asees “33 62.50 
5/4 & 6/4 xi” & wider, to —<i~S | AGT TOUGH 20 ee eee ee eee rece eee 2 3 
Kt Ger a waeeeeeeeees 96.75 91.75 84.75 i £ commep— oni 
. pe * “eee . q i .75 epudsagicenedddigecsudsad a eeee 
/ BO EP addccccceudceccstvdddes 36.16 34.45 
SOUTHERN PINE De avecdcedcucducadageane 39.00 35.38 
be a Ot CdS atesteccweceus $a 35.09 
Jacksonville, Fla., Aug. 2.—Following is a re- O DAS wee ee cceeceeeeeees 33.52 38.50 
capitulation of prices obtained by planing mills 1x10 a occ ecccccesccccece 33.00 ee 
in this territory during the two weeks beginning | 4,49 cota te Saat Nee ae pia: 32.50 . 
July 19 and ended July 31, inclusive: 1x6 to 12 D4S .........:+.-+.. 32.86 30.24 
Flooring 4/4x6 & up rough..............- 35.00 jas 
Week Week Dee Me ccc saeddeenseadeces aed 43.50 
Ended Ended | Other grades— 
July 31 July 24 1x4 & up No. 3 & cull S4S....... 24.00 24.67 
1x4 No. 2 common rift ......... $70.00 oo Mill run K. D. boards............ 50.00 «ea 
B & better ....ccccccccccees 67.36 65.37 : Shingles 
No. 1 common........eeeees 55.71 Geen be 8 WE Si dacacadasceavasacaca 5.90 5.82 
NO 3 COMING cc 6c cccicces calc 31.88 Set ON cscs cane edudencedwee 256 2.40 
5/4 a COM cvcccccccccccce 22.08 aval = heart Cy ¥ LO ay 8.50 eead 
o0/ 4x oO. COMMON ..cccecccves coe \e x est heart ee awde 6. 
6/ax8 B & better ..........220.. "Tit 85-00 ee i” 
EES Te POGUE cv cteccccccuccnes 71.34 74.23 . 
NGG S, CGM xc ccccccsecces 61.37 64.82 | 4° No. 1 Standard K. D......... 6.00 ses 
Wik: eg. ccc deuce tke 30.00 35.00 4° Ne. 3 Gee A. UM cacccces 5.97 5.75 
Na SiG Obes <icceesctecacas 22.13 22.00 | 4’ No. 1 Standard Green........ 5.67 5.61 
1x0 Nov Sco ..cccccesecss 33.41 35.34 No. 1 Cypress ......-.....-- 13.00 
No tk eer ee 23.29 22.08 
1x8 No. 2 common ......ccceess eee 39.00 The following summary depicts the price 
Ceiling movement at the southern pine mill and dis- 
1x4 B & better........++sseeeee 70.00 68.00 | tributing centers named In the subsequent price 
a ; po = alae ela be ps reports, on which these averages are based: 
9/16x8% B & better............ 58.76 60.85 No. of Average No. of Average 
No. 1 common......... 51.71 54.34 Ad- Ad- De- De- 
No. 2 common........- 31.21 28.96 vances vance clines cline 
7/1ex5% = 2 OC a eare 19.00 tna Miss. . b ae = ae 
x5 0 CC ee “ne 22.00 exandria, see . 5 
7/16x3% B & better ........2.0 47.36 48.24 | Birmingham, Ala.:: 22 433 12 © 4.85 
No. 1 common......... 41.08 40.88 | Kansas City, Mo.. 35 2.51 37 3.12 
No. 2 common......... 23.30 23.02 The following are the average prices taken 
Partition from sales reported on the dates Indicated In the 
1x4 B & better..........eeeeeee 70.00 70.00 sections named. An asterisk (*) following the 
No. 1 cOMMOD.....ceccccees 60.00 60.00 | quotation Indicates an advance over the price 
Siding given In the foregoing report and a dagger (ft) 
1x6 B & better novelty .......... re 67.50 | denotes a decline. 
No. 1 common novelty ...... 55.00 58.13 Birming- Hatties- Aleran- Kansae 
No. 2 common novelty ...... 32.62 33.73 ham, burg, dria, City, 
ee rea ee 18.00 one A Miss. La. Mo. 
1x8 No. 2 common novelty ...... ies 31.50 July 31 July 31 July 31 July 28 
1x10 common novelty .......... 35.50 se ee Floorin 
B & Detter DEVE. ccscccvcccccccs eeee 37.00 1x3” EG A $125.50+ 
= 1 common bevel ....... “aus 35.00 amie” co 110.00+ 114,44+ 
4x6 ¥ Pe petter sa a. Jeaceas Popes saat aaa "42295 117/00° .. 
x etter square edge...... . <0) Gn, . ae aa ° “** 100.00 
a eS 40.75 41.24 > oy See 8.674 ot cad prt 
No F CORO ic ceccccvcces 21.1 20.34 Bebeiter « S100 SECS .ncce 70.09° 
Roofers Gite HE GIG. ccc sccee “danas 
1x6 No. 2 common..........-0.- 33.24 32.14 Cvececcee cecee ceeee  ceece 58.00 
Ts BW Occ nceesconscess 25.51 25.00 eat nT oop 
1x8 No. 2 common..........+++- 33.0 esos s.., «en 34.00+ 35.96 
1x10 No. 2 common.......c.eee- ee 46.00 | 1x4” EG “Bavetter. ne. 00 100.00 95.92* 101.48 
Boards = = | == Bo weccecee coves TORRES cccce ceces 
B ¢ Maia @=<=<=—_0—™—™—~—<C~O™O~UC™~”~—~C~C RO ER endencad sades GE.GO cece. 72.28t 
DD arr Seeeeeeneceacs 68.00 coos | «sss See Bowccce ecccce 84.75 weer ewes 
1x8 D48 weues Keetiecacdegensces 70.00 60.91 tag TROT seece © evens 
x TOUBNM cccccccccccccccccesce ° cece -ane ‘ananme 2672 28 am 
EE 54s belcascecaannees 67.19 75.00 — 7 oo ae 
ME wxcashctsntanscee en a ee eee eee ees 00 he 
VCS) epee eames 75.00 75.00 60.58¢ ‘S700 S238 
SUNG NOUN e555 veccssceccducas 70.00 33.00¢ 34.00° S2.aTt '36.07° 





NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


NorFoL“k, VA., July 31.—The following prices for North Carolina pine have been obtained, 


f. o. b. Norfolk : 














Cull and 
Eper RovecH— Ne, 2 € better No. 8 Boo red heart 
MI wa decvecn ctivaied teancwexd $86.00@ 90.00 $65.00@68.00 $42.00 @43.00 $39.00 @ 40.00 
Bias si ccacceteeacasacnexuae 92.00@ 96.00 70.00 @73.00 42.50 @43.50 edeeseesseds 
Lt, OEE CT ETE COP ee rere re 94.00 98.00 72.00@75.00 43.00@44.00 =... 2. ees ° 
(eee ae deeheecaena - 96.00@100.00 74.00 @77.00 eecccccccces ceoccescceces 
RovucH 4/4— 

o dace adaguceeguaeeeiewes 91.00@ 95.00 70.00 @73.00 44.00@45.00 41.00 @42.00 
if” . SUKeeewatedekennes cede $2. 088 96.00 72.00@75.00 45.00 @46.00 42.00 reyes 
Nit waeucuivenuacitesns eas cuaclad 96.00 @100.00 76.00 @79.00 46.00 @47. 43.00 @ 44.00 

Bark Strips, Nos. 1 and 2........ $72.00 @74.00 BaRK STRIP PARTITION, Nos. 1 and 2.$82. 85.00 
EG asiucadcvascecawed 33.00@33.50 CULL RED HEART..cccccccccccccce Bh 25.50 
No. 2 & better 
pe eee ree $7.00 ROooFERs, + OM 50@45.50 D4S, 6” ......... + - $109.00 
eS . cackcekKadsednens am 8” .. 45.00@46.00 a aexeaseue «+ 110.00 
WPACTORY, 2” cccccsces $40. 004 44.00 10” ow ry 00 @ 47.00 I “évidccescce 3 
Sree, Foc. ccecadée «+ 30.00@35.00 12” .. 47.00@48.00 Ua aceaducedas 13.00 
Finished Widths— No. 2 & better me be No. $ 
FLOORING, 22% and 8” rift... GEER GRUEE— sce ttcaesssces.  cccnsecetuns 
2% and 8”.. 90.00@ 94.00 $73.00 980.00 $50. 96 52.00 
CEILING, 56” ...ccccececs 60.00@ 62.00 50.00@ 52. 29.00 
‘” 62.00@ 64.00 52.00 54:00 $2.00 34. 
PARTITION, 39” ..ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccs 91.00@ 95.00 79.00@81.00 51.00@53.00 
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Birming- Hatties- Alewan- Kansas 
ham, burg, dria, City, 
Ala. — La. Mo. 

30. ; ; ‘ 





WO. Bac ses. Wane 
1x6” No. 1° C.M.... ....- 
No. 2, C.M.... 34.00* 
No. 8, C.M.... 27.60 
Ceiling * 
%x4” B&better .... 62.25 56.75; 58.00 54.617 
No. 1.... 6 49.50T ..... 45.627 





No. 2.....++. 26.25 ....- 
PLAN IDEAS THAT SELL HOUSEBILLS eee ig B35" 











































6, Bio.» 32.507 
Sell more homes complete and increase your profits by influ- 
encing tastes for better homes in your community. Our 1920 %x4” B&better seat 
ART PLAN BOOKS are “‘standard equipment’’ in the service No. 1........ . . i 
departments of pond I of modern yards. ‘‘Modern Bunga- ee: ae Peery 40.00 
son — 50 _—— —_ of a. and _ _.- Partition x 
lows of unique and artistic design. “‘ ern Homes’’ is = 
book of larger residences of distinction and beauty; all proved ‘1x4 & 6” Bé&better .. 73.50¢ 80. 00% phic 68.82+¢ 
practical, suited to any climate; either book postpaid $1 or eS error 68.00* 60.50% ..... 60.007 
both fo. $1.50. — today; newest and best home ideas in Ms es caeunes. seas Me “esac sea 
erica. Blue Prints of any home supplied at small cost. Bevel Siding 
AURELIUS- SWANSON CO., INC., Building a, 1010 . 
First National Bank Building, Okiahoma City, Okla. ee | Oe. ec GEOG" ccinsawews 
5% x6” Bebetter Dy ere oe freee eunes 
BIG. Zocensces «ces 46.257 48.00 ..... 
Drop Siding 
1x4 or 6” Bé&better. ..... 58.75 61.567 60.497 
= a Seas 55.00 53.25* 51.107 yd 
a Seas 35.00* 36.00* 37.72 35.88 
Nesslshine. teres BOO" scene aaiwae 
Dunn Lumber Company No. 8 ce 
EATT eyed Rough— 
s LE, WASHINGTON S06 80: 22's oiscccs ce O00". FEOOF® wcsc) sees 
Ae eee ee ee NGO sane 80.00 
FIR LUMBER, RED CEDAR | teresacrnncee RG ome oak 80.00 
ee Pr nor pre 88.25 %7.25t ..... 81.43¢ 
on — suena Tee Oed 20" owccsscs 5a ROSE cain. weeehs 
ROE. ss vuieesee mew. basace DRE sateen, . westerns 
ivvensovustorvenscenvenseeeronsensens vvseveoenovannecaenoinensausnsn DRED. BF 6psee'cie: sosiae DOR. csase.. snece 
NS Seca ae beee set “Renee 59 ep 94.14 
5/4x5” OO WP co cecvcs SU.25 GEO .ncce eeees 
: iene ease Ss WED isees  <s0ees Sores 
CFO Oe OPER ocsicc. Saves Se venues ‘owes 
PORTLAND, ORE. neice 
b s Ch |. gr Se 2) eee 
AND THE COLUMBIA VALLEY ey 85.04 44.40" big i pop 
* ENT. \oseieealeenies 50's 86.04 84.00* 82.0 2.417 
rer or 87.65* 80.007 83.60* 83.05 
baa 1x5. and SP sks es 90.25* 85.007 83.88+ 89.43* 
Se eT eee 93.08* 90.007 90.00* 90.08* 
. iia RE weirs ess, | Saks” cares 96.807 98.117 
™ PES, cine aigin:6:06-vikce | ees eS a 
° ° ® Dee Ge BO sh i66es) cays Me Seine, oaseen 
S ecialized Fir ES a O80} OTBOt- cocss | cates 
1% and = ROtAe 6 <a eck” vinec Sees ew 
e SRERE GO: Ceiiksuss wage “seoes . <slees 85.00 
Service Spruce ke ee oe 
® 6/4. & 8/4x12”. COTO. ORGO viasey. Soca 
; Noble Fir C Surfaced— 
in the woods shown eee chia cne ss 
opposite is what we “7 Le 
1x8 © 
offer Eastern buyers. West Coast 1x5 and 10 
We are wholesalers 12” ...5ee = 
and directly repre. | Products italian Casing and Base 
sent mills having a ee ee ere 92.50* 95.00* 86.25+ 90.76 
combined capacity of Sime BO" os sco eis 92.50 94.50% 93.70* 93.17* 
Jambs 
F D il geet 6 91.91 
x4 an Stee see, wiees aesae wh egie ° 
cele eo 
Write us about your future needs in No. 1, 1x4”, tearing i ae 46.25 
West Coast Woods. Other IGts, 6 secs ess 47.20* 49.93 
MEE ining) acerewsveh ~— Je eieive. ~ pious 50.14 
OO ee tae 48.727 49.05 
Gerlinger-Anderson Co. No. 2 (all lengths): 
g : xs eee eeeee so.est ee ragtgt 30.91 
506 Gerlinger ee” oN aba ae PD) -aaisies 33.71} 33.34 
Building. Portland, Ore. No. 3 a8, lengths): 
\ Louis Gerlinger, Jr. H. J. Anderson Geo. T. Gerlinger 1x6” ait ee ne 26.50+ ei z : : 26.59* pry 
Boards, S1S or 82S 
No, 2, 3268 to 32"... GES CORE eke secs 
i28”, 34 and 1G" .4. 2.05.01 ee ~ succes” spas 


Other lengths 60.00 60.75* 50.00* 49.72 


axiO”, 24 ama 38". osce fj ae 49.00* 
Other == 65.00 63.25* 47.54" 48.96* 

1x12”, 14 a . eee 71.25* 55.00¢ 54.50* 
Other Tengths 70.00* 69.75* 53.10* . 

















No. 2 ll 1 : 
(All Kiln-dried — Dandy Stock) Tx gt FZ - nse ) 88.752 Poe 
EB’ ws 50* 33.00¢ 34.41* 
1” Spruce Shop Common isa" 38. 50° 34.624 disse 
x . . 
1” Spruce Finish No. 3 (ail lengths): ‘ 
4 p ins 1x6, to Bee scare . 27,25* 98.76¢ rites yeas 
“a Sco 1 ee 7.75t 
1” Spruce Box. Ixlor 6 0.2LIIIT iiss 20-508 1102. Qala 
| ae ariel a wien b 6.76 
1x4 V. G. Fir Flooring No. 4, all widths and 
a : lengths pakisie wien einen Re Sains Swe 
1x4 F. G. Fir Flooring Shiplap 
1x4 Fir Ceili Oo, 45 SEBS; AOAC! cs kcaes 49.42* 45.00¢ 
an ek —. - wet0 neg HEIs; sstt+ 49.50 50.51" 49.54° 
ng. . x10", i" psiate®  leleinceve:. <euaipaeie tonne 
P 8 nae PR a oe «eee. 55.50 48.00% 48.97% 
e oO : 
1x Be ga cones 35.36% 33.00¢ 34.41 384.50 
Buehner Lumber Co. ae ic Gin) "cid _ 38.00* 35.00} 34.43} 87.27* 
° a s 
mene ieee. = § Wo mG. vice coe Scads 30.18* 31.00* 29.67% 
aie POR id iD ORE 1x10" ee ae 83.50% ..... 27.34* 
North Bend, Oregon anaairet ; ee 
No. 1, 1x10”, mixed 
Te: <ocas, sade newee 51.02t 
_ a Dimension, S1S1E 
INO. _ 
Be r 3 2x 4”, 42.00* 35. 
Collections by Retail Lumber Dealers 4 series > The 30.216 81-10% 


by subscribers to the American Lumberman, giving their vlews 
on the best way to handle the accounts of a retai) lumbe. 
business. These letters offer many excellent ideas and it will 2x 6” 
repay any retail lumber dealer to read them carefully.. . 


Fifteen cents, postpaid. 


American Lumberman, Publisher 431 So. Dearborn Si., Chicag. 





Birming- Hatties- Aleran- Kansas 
ham, burg, ria, City, 
Ala. Miss. La. Mo. 


Re odccata. wanes 36.75 36.00} 35.50t 
MS asatiue: same 38.00* 36.42* 34.97 
MOD acacate ss “ripe 33.50* 36.18 39.29% 
18 & 20’.. 40.25 386.75 37.00 38.39 
Wa 40°UE's. nace POR Pree 
SA TD sccisc oaees 2) eee 40.00 
ie vst, cameas 36.00% 37.87* 37.80* 
BO caste os 40.25* 37.50¢ 39.15* 39.86 
18 & 20’.. 41.25* 37.25 37.50} 42.70° 
£0" £0. G0". a cace BAG cdites, - eames 
SSI9) 40! oicaek axaes Ps ae 41.25* 
Oe? ccevaes. awe 36.257 88.24+ 
2 42.25% 34.75+ 41.75% 40.59* 
20’.. 43.25* 39.75% 42.00* 40.787 
5070, BB ooo cans WN esas, Swaws 
No. 2— 
OE) cae eee 35.25" 85.50* 35.07 
Oe Fcncees 31.50 29.757 31.77% 34.56t 
BO Ao wle 33.50* 34.50% 33.42% 36.77 
a Se 34.00} 35.25% 35.62t 
10? to BO". scat. , -dcsws- canes 
Re PaO. eckinas Cakes 38.50% ..... 28.00 
Re Necceia weens 33.00* 29.00} 29.73 
a a ee .50* 29.72+ 30.62 
TS ee cin 38.50% 33.00} 32.00 
10" COGN. ccs WWENe cclces | Saas 
Re O ON wisasvcs Siewes ore 
Be ese kaet ce Rew 33.75% 33.50 35.25 
BOY Sicha a aids 34.50¢ 385.50 86.88* 
A OE es SREOT x00. 35.50* 
ai S8GGr O6.30 ....% 
gs aR er mrp MOHEE cacicc, “sicher 
Be eketibe es, Paige 36.50% 29.00¢ ..... 
Me ekidain, ores ON  eE 
St | ere St.70" 36.00) ois 
$0 (t0 WO oss. DIE eaatee sine 
S| Ta | | | eee ata aoa TO Saar er 
1: 


No, 3, 2 





2x4 to ; 12”. 
Longleaf Timbers 


No. Sq: E&S S4S, 
0’ and under— 


Tree ee 41.007 ..... 41.28¢ 
ME Sdtswcnecncwes wanes 43.75¢ ..... 44.50 
BE Sater vweKhs ene. Kenes 49.50 ..... 48.75 
ME CSAS eerie emer GATOY crece sence 
WO” ssino-0 shine bebe saeine EN secce seas 


No. 1 S4S, 20’ and 


under— 
_ ENS ame tee ee  kercs. Weebe 
DB <bnsavcevexepes sean OF eee 
Be psisacneass seo. - awe ee 8Ahias. snbas 
Plaster Lath 
ee re eee 6.30 6.71* 6.00 6.14 
No. 2 oO secon: wanes 5.07 4.50 4.12 
Byrkit Lath 
0 BOO Coin veksckes ee ee ee ee 31.21 
Cn Oe cahasvcens SéeRe Shesa “a eean 31.74 
SS” OG WG co.cc Reede (SRE 32.49 
Car Material 
(All 1x4 and 6”)— 
Bé&better, A Oe 38° cckes Wee. “akecs wevad 
> bias ee 1 1 ieee am ee 
henson a sieeke @6.00 ..... cecee 
We. 2, 8 amd 316°...  cecce TOE. «skis 2 Veen 
De cOeinic Name sive ne GEO sskss sence 
AO chet ness seiner yA rere 
oS and mypip, ..... We <éoes .xeene 
We. & RamGem..ccs secce Oe oesee eetae 
End Car Lining 
Bé&better, 2x6”, 9’ 
REE aSkakkieahe: Shape ehete. | isanks 120.00 
Car Decking 
No.1,.2"; 9, 10; 46 
OO esc weune cos CHORD OT0O. ccces 55.00 
No. 1, 2% to 3”, 9, 
20; TS GP DW ccs steven MOD cesds veces 
Car Sills, S4S 
S48, SqE&S— 
8B”, BA: t0: GO" .ases i Bee eer ee 
le OC, ee ren 
Up to 9", 34 COBO" since Me sutge Scone 
| [ae weene GB.GO cence cece 
Up to 10”, BT” tik, A Gares <encae Sees 
UP 00 28", De BO Be Ge ewes. eseese  soctee 
SB to 40" WGGO  .esce weeew. \oete 
Car Framing 
8” & und., 20’ Gund. ..... 46.00. ..... eves 
Stringers 
90%heart, 7x16 & 

SEC", BC. t0_ 28" v0. viaccess Nee weses sagas 
eis BO WO Re cs aheee. Service nevee. GEO 
Caps 
No. 1, 14”, pl & un a, OC Ce 

| ll any ‘Paving =. Stock, 
No. 3. BG:BAS...00e cccee CCeee eee 





For Editorial Review of Current Market Con- 
ditions See Page 59 


CHICAGO LUMBER RECEIPTS AND 
SHIPMENTS 
Reported by J. R. i aes of Board of 
rade 


RECBIPTS FROM JULY 3 TO JULY 31, aay 





mber hingles 
. Seer wee oe oe 19.354,000 
i Ve a eee 183,056,000 22,972,000 
Imcrease ..... ‘ 12,933,000 


Decrease ..... er ee . "3,618,000 
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TOTAL RECEIPTS JAN. 1 TO JULY 31 
Lumber Shingles 








TORO. vaceccccvccce RG Reoee 162,931,000 
IDID wccccceccccee 1,064,646,000 146, 522, "000 
TRERORNE <.oce 429,903,000 16,409,000 
SHIPMENTS FROM JULY 3 TO JULY 31, INCLUSIVE 
mber Shingles 
TOGO 6 Ka Wee ceGecae 75,341,000 17,617,000 
FOE c.vaweeevsnes's 86,222,000 21,744,000 
Decrease ...... 10,881,000 4,127,000 


SHIPMENTS FROM JAN. 1 TO JULY 31 





Lumber Shingles 
TORO v.ctcicns eeeeee §89,348,000 128,644,000 
ISIS cecccscccess> 440,800,000 111,804,000 
Increase ...... 145,458,000 16,840,000 


Chicago Building Permits 
Permits issued by the Chicago building depart- 
ment during July, 1920, and July, 1919, were as 
follows: 
Permits Frontage ft. ost 
SOl9, FORO... cscccee BS 9,718 $6.669.300 
SUY, LOIS ..cc66s<e COO 18,087 7,714,700 


Permits issued from Jan. 1 to July 31 were as 
follows: 


Permits Cost 
DME TCC TCT Tee $54,780,300 
IGRS vetsctswdecencuencea sects 8, 572 41,567,000 
NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Aug. 4.—There has been no report- 
able change in the northern pine market for 
several weeks. The manufacturers find in- 


dustrial business in as large a volume as they . 


are in position to care for with the very limited 
supply of cars. As long as shipments are as re- 
stricted as they now are there is no reason either 
for their soliciting business or for lowering 
prices, which remain very firm. Yard business 
is said to be very slow. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., Aug. 2.—While 
trade is not considered active as compared 
with the last few seasons, stock is being moved 
from some of the yards in greater quantities 
than it is arriving, and few have full assort- 
ments. Wholesalers who have been to produc- 
ing points in Canada and the West say that it 
is difficult to find stock that has not been con- 
tracted for and they express the belief that 
the yards will go into winter quarters with a 
pronounced shortage. Inquiries are more ac- 
tive than they have been for a long time and 
dealers expect a healthier demand this fall. 
Prices are holding firm, 


Minneapolis, Minn., Aug. 2.—Improved sup- 
ply of cars, tho few desirable cars are being 
furnished, is enabling mills in this territory to 
keep up with their orders fairly well. Their 
trade is picking up somewhat, retail yards now 
coming into the market for many small orders 
to fix up their stocks for fall trade. Eastern 
demand also is showing some improvement. 
Production is increasing week by week as the 
mills recover from strike conditions, and yet 
the output is below normal. Mills have fairly 
good assortments but are preparing to conserve 
them for their regular trade. 


New York, Aug. 2.—Stocks are low, and 
while demand is fair it is dull compared with 
that of several weeks ago. Prices hold well 
and there is little inclination to push stocks 
for immediate sale. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Aug. 4.—The white.pine mar- 
ket is quiet, with nobody disposed to make pur- 
chases ahead. Supplies coming from the mills 
are quite small and wholesalers say they are 
unable to keep customers satisfied as to de- 
liveries. The crating market is not active, but 
prices are holding firm. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 4.—The dimension market 
is rather firmer with more inquiry and a little 
better demand. Base continues generally $60, 
9-inch, $61; 10-inch, $62; 12-inch, $64. There are 
avery few concessions. While there is more in- 
quiry for random demand is not much improved 
and prices are no higher. 
are: 2x8, 2x4, $47 to $48; 2x6, $46 to $48; 2x7, 
$47 to $48; 2x8, $51 to $53; 2x10, $55 to $56; 2x12, 
$56 to $57. The board market is quite firm and 
there is little change in prices. Spruce covering 
boards 5 inches and up are offered from $48 to 
$51; matched boards clipped are offered at $58 
to $60 


New York, Aug. 2.—The demand is slightly 
better than earlier in the month but, because of 
the small amount of construction under way, lit- 
tle interest is displayed. Yard stocks are low 
but prices hold up remarkably well, due to the 
peed demand for spruce logs from the paper 
rade, 





Quotations current’ 


WHITE CEDAR 


Minneapolis, Minn., Aug. 2.—Pole demand con- 
tinues brisk and most of the wholesalers have 
been getting about all the orders they can ship 
and in some cases more than they can supply 
from their own stocks. Post business is show- 
ing up a little better, but it is surprising that 
more dealers have not ordered post stocks for 


fall. 
HARDWOODS 


Chicago, Aug. 4.—Quietness pervades the local 
hardwood market, with practically no yard trade 
and very little industrial business. A few more 
inquiries are going the rounds, but the distrib- 
uters regard them as largely efforts to sound 
out the market. Prices are of such wide range 
that they are practically undefinable, but the 
tendency undoubtedly is still downward. 


Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 3.—Hardwood trade 
remains rather quiet in this market. The buyers 
maintain an attitude of caution but, outside of 
bargains, buy only for immediate requirements. 
Gum continues weak and the oaks show an 
occasional soft spot. The demand for oak and 
maple flooring is not keen. Report of a lessen- 
ing of activities of motor car body manufactur- 
ers may mean a further lessening of buying. 
Furniture and wagon factories, however, are 
not showing much signs of slowing up. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Aug. 2.—Hardwood values 
have been fairly well stabilized and no changes 
of importance have been reported. The market 
on the whole has a better tone to it, as there is 
an increase in the number of inquiries. The 
certainty of higher freight rates will no doubt 
hasten the decision of prospective buyers. An 
active August business is expected. Production 
is reported to be improving, with the stocks at 
mills showing some gains. The trade in general 
is inclined to be optimistic, but owing to the 
transportation difficulities and the tightness of 
money is disposed to be quite cautious. 


Columbus, Ohio, Aug. 2+—The central Ohio 
hardwood market is showing more strength and 
activity. Buying is pretty evenly distributed 
between retailers and factories. Furniture con- 
cerns are for the first time making inquiries. 
Retail assortments are not large and there is a 
general movement to replace broken stocks. 
Buying is mostly for the immediate future. Car 
shortage and embargoes are still delaying ship- 
ments. Oak is in good demand with quartered 
selling at the Ohio River as follows: Firsts and 
seconds, $185; No. 1 common, $140; No. 2 com- 
mon, $130. Plain oak prices are: Firsts and 
seconds, $185; No. 1 common, $140; No. 2 com- 
mon, $90; No. 3 common, $44. Poplar is showing 
strength, especially in the higher grades. There 
is a fair demand for ash and chestnut. 





Baltimore, Md., Aug. 2.—The members of the 
hardwood trade are maintaining a waiting atti- 
tude. Sellers are not inclined to force the de- 
mand by further concessions, but consumers are 
nearer the point where they must get into the 
market again. Stocks in the hands of the foreign 
brokers and yards are being reduced, on the 
basis of current c.i.f. figures. 


Alexandria, La., Aug. 3.—Hardwood demand 
continues light, but the market continues firm. 
Mill stocks are at least two months behind and 
an earnest effort is being made to catch up be- 
fore bad weather sets in. It is almost certain 
that fall buying will catch mills without suffi- 
cient lumber, and higher prices are inevitable. 
No efforts of consequence seem to be made to 
place orders for shipment prior to advance in 
rates. If large orders were now received they 
could not be shipped, on account of the very 
acute shortage of cars. Most of the mills have 
specified in their orders that prices were based 
on rates in effect at time of order. 





New Orleans, La., Aug. 2.—Local reports indi- 
cate demand quiet, with prices much as they 
were and the car supply very poor. Production 
is registering some increase and the stronger 
operators are building up their stocks rather 
than attempting to stimulate buying thru price 
concessions. 





St, Louls, Mo., Aug. 3.—The demand for hard- 
woods shows some improvement, altho prices 
still remain low. Some mills continue to move 
stock at a low price because of the financial 
situation. Some larser mills are still holding 
firm. Local consumers are showing more in- 
terest in buying. 

Boston, Mass., Aug. 4.—An improvement is 


noted in both inquiry and demand. The mar- 
ket is a little firmer than it was. Orders for the 
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We now have a com- 
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300,000 Ft. Daily 


Our new mill at Thorn- 
barg, on Southern Pacific 
is running full time, 


Allen-Murphy Lumber Co. 
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Spruce 


Our Westlake mill is cutting exclusively 
on the high grade Sitka spruce timber, 
found in the widely famous territory, tri- 
butary to Coos Bay, Oregon, We'll be 
glad to know your requirements on 
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ao Service First’’ 
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10 cars Fir Core Blocks 1 3-8 thick 

10 cars Fir Mouldings 

500M ft. 3x12-16 No. 1 Common Fir — 
50M Pcs. 6x8-8 No. 1 Sawn Fir Tie: 

250M ft. 4-4 f. a. s. Clear Fir rough 

300M ft. 8-4 f. a. s. Clear Fir rough 

1 million feet 4-4 No. 2 Com. Fir SIS 3-4’* 
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most part are rather small in size. Prices are: 
Inch; quartered white oak, $285 to $290; plain, 
$205 to $210; ash, $190 to $200; basswood, $155 
to $170; beech, $145 to $150; red birch, $200 to 
eg birch, sap, $180 to $190; maple, $155 to 
165. 


Minneapolis, Minn. Aug. 2.—Trade is in a nor- 
mal summer stage of dullness. Prices are hold- 
ing fairly steady. Light stocks of northern 
hardwood prevented the market at one time 
from going into a worse slump, and now they 
appear to be hardly adequate for the probable 
demands of the next few months. 


New York, Aug. 2.—While the demand is dull, 
prices continue strong and there has been a 
marked response the last few days. Due to poor 
manufacturing conditions, little stock is offered 
for immediate shipment. Those who have re- 
turned from mill points say that a few weeks 
will see a return to higher quotations. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Aug. 4.—Little is being done in 
the hardwood trade and dealers have generally 
caught up with their back orders. The out- 
look is not considered bright for immediate im- 
provement, tho dealers look for better business 
during the next month. The local yards are 
well situated to face the increase in freight 
rates, as they have been getting in stock for a 
number of weeks. They have of course been 
handicapped by the freight troubles. 


HEMLOCK 


Chicago, Aug. 4.—While the present market 
for hemlock is very slow the distributers have 
hopes for the early future. They expect an in- 
crease in building activity as fall approaches, 
as well as an increase in the country consump- 
tion. In such case, prices of Douglas fir and 
southern pine undoubtedly will respond by a 
material advance over the present low levels, to 
a basis where hemlock can compete with these 
woods; and it is the inability to compete that 
has sunk the hemlock market into its present 
dormant state. Mill stocks in the meanwhile 
are getting into a fair shape, and when the mar- 
ket once quickens the hemlock mills will, if the 
transportation situation will allow, be in a fair 
position to satisfy their customers’ wants. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Aug., 4.—The hemlock market 
is unsettled and while some of the western 
mills are holding their stock at firm prices others 
are inclined to cut $1 or $2 to get business. 
There is not enough building going on to en- 
courage the retailers to place orders, and they 
buy as. little as possible. Hemlock demand 
compares favorably, however, with that for most 
woods. 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 4.—The hemlock market 
is fairly steady, but there is little demand. 
Eastern clipped boards are offered at $48 to $50, 
and the lower price is the prevailing one. 
Random boards have been offered as low as $45 
but the general price is $47. 


New York, Aug. 2.—While suburban dealers 
cater to a moderate amount of construction 
work, there is little snap to the market. Prices 
are uniformly well held. There is a decided 
determination to hold off placing anything ex- 
cept urgent business. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., Aug. 2.—Dealers are 
far from optimistic over the outlook. Building 
is lagging and there is a disposition on the 
part of retailers to take stock only as it is re- 
quired. Dealers say they have not done one- 


quarter the business this season that they did 
last year. Prices still continue firm. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Aug. 2.—Hemlock demand is 
light and prices unchanged. The market is 
dull and listless. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Chicago, Aug, 4.—Altho reports from other 
sections indicate a slight revival in the demand 
for Douglas fir, trade in the Chicago territory 
remains on the same low basis as for the last 
several weeks. Prices, however, are holding 
firmly to the higher levels recently established, 
being supported by the lack of offerings. The 
mills when booking an order stipulate that ship- 
ment will be contingent on the car supply and 
are not willing to sell ahead of the actually 
visible supply of cars. 


Seattle, Wash., July 31.—Constantly accumu- 
lating fir stocks, coupled with chronic car short- 
age, are beginning to be a serious problem. Cars 
are somewhat more free this week at competi- 
tive points, but the situation is desperate on 
non-competitive lines. The lumber market is 
barely steady. There is a strong possibility of 
curtailed production during the remainder of 
the summer. The cut for the week ending 
July 24 at 129 association mills was 72,947,498 
feet, or 20 percent below normal. 


Portland, Ore., July 31.—The fir and hemlock 
markets are somewhat more active and prices 
are firmer. There is an increased demand for 
railroad material and a better tone is noted in 
the California market. Considerable lumber is 
being booked for foreign destinations and several 
vessels are here loading. The western pine 
market is also more active. The red cedar 
shingle market is firm. The car shortage is 
serious and is expected to become even more 
acute as the crop movement gets under way. 


Tacoma, Wash., July 31.—An improvement in 
the demand for lumber with slightly higher 
prices has been noted by leading manufacturers 
during the last week. The car shortage, which 
is steadily growing worse, makes it impossible 
for the local mills to take advantage of this 
improvement. The shortage is causing a disor- 
ganization of operating forces. Water shipments 
continue to be heavy but do little to offset the 
disruption of the rail market. 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 4.—For fir flooring there 
is an improved inquiry, but business is quite 
below normal. The prices seem to tend a little 
firmer. No improvement in demand is noted. 
Prices are: Vertical grain 1x4, No 1, $88 to $89; 
No. 2, $85 to $86; No. 3, $74 to $75; No. 2 Clear 
partition, %x3x%4, $73 to $76. 


Kansas City, Mo., Aug., 3.—The unsettle- 
ment in fir last week appears to have passed 
away and a firmer tone is shown all the way 
thru. There is an increase in demand and a 
larger inquiry. However, the light supply of 
cars available is expected to hold down transit 
shipments. Deliveries are slow and likely to 
become more uncertain. Some shutdowns are 
likely unless there is an improvement in the car 


supply. 
WESTERN PINES 


Chicago, Aug. 4.—The western pines market 
is very quiet this week, with a decline in the 
demand for even shop lumber. However, the 
mills do not appear eager to sell, and the posi- 
tion of prices is practically unchanged. There 
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has not even been a closing up of the wide 
spread between prices that has featured the 
market for some weeks. 


Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 3.—There is a good 
demand for finish stock and not enough of it 
to be had to fill requirements. The common 
items are being rather neglected, tho mills are 
— dimension on practically the same basis 
as fir. 


Spokane, Wash., July 31.—There has been a 
decided increase in the demand fer western pines 
during the last week, according to local lumber- 
men, but there are not enough cars for shipping. 
Some mills are out of the market for anything 
except No. 2 and better. 


REDWOOD 


Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 3.—The redwood mar- 
ket is receiving a little more attention from buy- 
ers, who have inquiries out for various items. 
The mills, however, are not offering much stock 
and very few specials have been available re- 
cently. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Baltimore, Md., Aug. 2.—Pronounced quiet 
continues in the North Carolina pine trade, 
the in some respects an improvement has taken 
place. <A decidedly firmer tone is to be noted. 
Some grades are offered with much freedom, 
but building stocks have not accumulated to an 
extent that would permit of any great expansion 
in the demand without sending quotations high- 
er. The mills also lack large assortments. It 
would not be surprising if quotations were re- 
vised upward before long. 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 4.—The market is a little 
firmer. More inquiry is noted and there is a 
slight improvement in demand. The 6-inch 
roofers now command $46.50. In the rough edge 
market there is not much change, tho possibly a 
little more inquiry. The 4/4 under 12-foot sell 
from $98 to $100, 


New York, Aug. 2.—While the demand is poor, 
large blocks of stock are not being offered. 
Authorities are of the opinion that it would be 
foolish to attempt to secure business when bet- 
ter prices are sure to be obtained as the buy- 
ing power improves, which it will do in the 
near future. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Aug. 4.—A little better feeling 
is manifest in the North Carolina pine market 
and roofers are now on a stronger basis. Six- 
inch are quoted at $45, as against a recent price 
of $43, and few mills are in position to fill orders 
promptly. Not much business is being done and 
buyers are afraid to lay in much stock. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Aug. 4.—The local market for south- 
ern pine remains very dull. In the meanwhile 
the southern mills apparently find the car sit- 
uation growing constantly worse, for during 
the last week a number of distributers have been 
notified by their mill connections not to book 
any more business until requested to as the ord- 
er files already are more than equal to the car 
supply and none of the mills want to carry much 
business far into the future. Prices are well 
maintained. 


Baltimore, Md., Aug. 2.—Business is still 
quiet. Construction work is held down to small 
proportions., Despite the absence of activity, the 
quotations are rather stronger than they have 
been. 


Columbus, Ohio, Aug. 2.—The demand for 
scuthern pine is showing up better in central 
Ohio. Retailers are buying to a certain extent 
as their stocks are somewhat broken. Orders 
are generally small, dealers being content with 
supplying immediate needs only. The strongest 
points in the market are dimension and boards. 
Rough and other finish are also moving fairly 
well. Siding and flooring are not in very good 
demand. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Aug. 2.—Southern pine de- 
mand is only fair and production at many mills is 
subnormal owing to difficulty in getting cars. 
Certain sections reporting a fairly good supply, 
while others can not begin to have their re- 
quirements met. Prospects for an active fall 
trade are good, as farmers are expected to do 
quite a lot of improvement work. The local con- 
struction demand is only fair. On the whole, 
the price level is unchanged from last week. 


Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 3.—The southern pine 
market has stiffened a little here with increas- 
ing demand and a larger inquiry, both from city 
and from country yards. The prospects are for 
a good fall building season in the agricultural 
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districts. The oil fields also are taking a great 
deal of lumber, both in yard stock and for rig 
timbers. Manufacturers here report the car 
situation very bad in the South. Some mills 
have been forced into short shutdowns. 


St. Louis, Mo., Aug. 3.—The market for south- 
ern pine shows very little change as far as 
prices are concerned, altho the demand has been 
decidedly better. The market is a little stronger 
on 1-inch stock; and boards, shiplap etc. have 
been in excellent demand. Small timbers are 
selling at a better price than 2x12’s. Embargoes 
have been causing considerable trouble. There 
is only a fair demand locally and stocks in hands 
of retailers and distributers are very low. 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 4.—An improvement has 
come to the inquiry and demand for both floor- 
ing and partition. The market is firmer all 
along the line. Prices current are: Flooring, 
A, $120 to $125; B, $110 to $120; C, $100 to $110; 
partition, B&better, 3-344, $83 to $88; No. 2 com- 
mon rift, $60 to $70; B&better flat, $82 to $86. 


New York, Aug. 4.—While orders are limited, 
prices are a little better, altho in some lines 
there is still a decided depression. Stocks are 
offered in some sections in transit on a liberal 
basis, but when quotations are required on a 
fair-sized block, responses indicate a feeling 
among sellers that there is no need for price 
cutting. 


New Orleans, La., Aug. 2.—Reports indicate 
a slight decline in bookings, as compared with 
last week, with production a little heavier and 
the volume of shipments about as it was. 
Strenuous efforts are making to get a better 
car supply. No change in the price situation 
was noted in today’s comment, quotations 
standing at about the average levels of the week 
preceeding. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Aug. 4.—The dimension market 
in southern pine shows some weakness. B& 
better finish is quoted here at $100. The general 
report is that trade is not nearly as good as it 
should be at this time of year. Building is 
slow. 


CYPRESS 


Chicago, Aug. 4.—The cypress market is quiet, 
with practically no yard business but a fair in- 
dustrial trade in special stuff. Prices remain 
unchanged. 


Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 3.—Firmness contin- 
ues to rule in cypress prices, since the mills ap- 
pear to be getting about as much business as 
they care to handle. Country yards are taking 
the bulk of the business, tho factory trade is 
good. 





Baltimore, Md., Aug. 2.—Stocks lists are cir- 
culated somewhat more freely than was the case 
for a time, but they indicate no disposition to 
make anything like sacrifices, manifesting rath- 
er the confidence of the producers in the future 
of the trade. The output just now is very small, 
so that there is not the slightest danger of con- 
gestion. 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 4.—The market is very 
firm. Inquiry is very good and there is some 
business passing. Car shortage continues to be 
the one big drawback. There is some demand 
from the retailers and from the manufacturing 
consumers who want to stock up. Prices cur- 
rent are: FAS, 4/4, $145 to $150; 8/4, $160 to $165; 
selects, 4/4, $130 to $135; 8/4, $145 to $150; No. 1 
shop, 4/4, $96.50 to $101.50; 8/4, $118 to $121. 





Cincinnati, Ohio, Aug., 2.—The cypress market 
is rather dull, tho a better inquiry is being re- 
ceived from country districts. The manufactur- 
ing demand is light. There has been no changes 
of importance in quotations. The car situation 
is serious. 





Columbus, Ohio, Aug. 2.—The cypress trade 
in central Ohio territory is showing more 
strength. Retailers are buying better, rural 
dealers being the best customers. Shipments 
are delayed by car shortage and congestion. 
Retail stocks are not large in any section. 


New York, Aug. 4.—Little stock is offered and 
prices hold well. The demand is dull and little 
interest is shown in any section of the market. 


New Orleans, La., Aug. 2.—Cypress demand 
continued exceptionally strong thruout July. 
The call covered the list generally, ranging from 
single mixed car orders to extensive bookings 
by distributers in consuming territory. Prices 
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naturally are very strong.* Car supply is lower, 
the mills getting at present about 65 percent of 
their requirements, 


St. Louls, Mo., Aug. 3.—There is very little 
change, if any, in the cypress situation. The 
demand eontinues good both for yard and fac- 
tory stock. Prices are firm and unchanged. 


Alexandrla, La., Aug. 3.—Cypress prices which 
prevailed last winter are still the rule and the 
light demand does not seem in the least to en- 
danger their stability. Operating conditions 
would be ideal except for transportation serv- 
ice, and mills are completing their stocks for 
winter trade. There is quite a stir among the 


sales forces in an effort to make shipment of old Baltimore, Md., Aug. 2.—Quotations on shin- 


orders before the rate advance is effective; 
their success depends entirely on ability to se- 
cure equipment. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Chicago, Aug. 4.—There has been no change 
in the shingle and lath markets during the 
last week. Red cedar shingles remain in short 
supply on account of the lack of cars in which 
to bring them to market from the Coast mills, 
and they therefore are firm at the higher levels 
recently established, altho there is very little de- 
mand. The trade in lath is in a similar posi- 
tion, with supplies rather limited and a re- 
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gles are relatively firm and those on lath also 
steady at the lower range that has been set. 
H. B. Short cypress 6 by 20 hearts are still being 
held at $27 to $27.50, with saps at $21. Lath 
are being called for in relatively small volume 
only. But the market is rather steady at $14 
= spruce lath and at as low as $9 for southern 
pine. 


Columbus, Ohio, Aug. 2.—Buying on the part 
of retailers is better and inquiries are more 
numerous. Prices are stronger, as receipts are 
not increasing materially. Red cedar clears sell 
in the neighborhood of $7.25 and stars at $6.75. 
Retail stocks are at a rather low point as a 
rule. The lath trade is still weak altho some 
signs of strength are visible. Lath stocks in 
the hands of dealers are rather large. 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 4.—While the general 
price for 1-1/2-inch lath is somewhere between 
$8 to $9, there have been dealings with New 
York at as high as $11 and even $11.50. The gen- 
eral price here for the 1-5/8-inch is $10, tho 
some can get them for $9.75. The retailers here 
are not much interested. Deliveries are slow. 
The 2-inch furring sells at $49. There is not an 
active demand. In shingles there is more inter- 
est. The market is therefore a little firmer. 
Prices are, per square, for the white cedars, 
extras, $8 to $8.50; clears, $7.50 to $8. There is 
as yet no trade in clapboards. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Aug. 2.—Wholesalers re- 
port their trade in this section quiet, and tho 
the supplies of transit cars available are very 
low, they are sufficient to meet current needs. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., Aug. 2.—Demand and 
prices are showing stronger tendencies right 
along. Embargoes at Chicago and Minnesota 
points have held back eastern deliveries by 
rail, causing shippers to rely on vessel ship- 
ments down the lakes to get their supplies for- 
ward with better dispatch. Lath are rather 
scarce, but dealers have consignments coming 
down by vessel. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Aug. 2.—The shingle market 
is very dull locally. The demand for iath is 
only fair. Prices are stationary. 


Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 3.—Shingle demand 
continues fairly good and prices are showing 
slightly more firmness than last week. Cars 
are reported scarce and buyers appear willing 
to take large or small as they come. Lath quo- 
tations are unchanged, but prices appear to be 
slightly softer for the time being. Siding de- 
mand continues rather light. 


New Orleans, La., Aug. 2.—Market conditions 
are reported practically unchanged. Both items 
in cypress are selling to some extent in mixed 
cars, but demand for both is seasonably quiet. 
No price change is reported. 


Seattle, Wash., July 31.—Red cedar shingles 
were affected by a slight reaction during the 
week, leaving today’s market somewhat soft at 
prices almost the same as those of a week ago. 
There are numerous differences affecting pro- 
duction in the various districts. Along the Co- 
lumbia River, where the output is relatively 
small, nearly all the mills are running on $22 
logs, with a fair supply of cars. The Harbor 
mills are practically all down, with $35 asked 
for shingle logs. On Puget Sound about half 
of the mills are running, with logs at $22 to 
$25. Car supply in general is bad, altho a few 
centers have a supply up to 40 percent of normal. 
Quotations: 

Standard Standard Rite- 
M Square Grade 
tars...$4.25@4.50 $3.65@3.85 $3.80@4.00 
fatre te 5.5 FOO 190 4.80@5.00 


St. Louls, Mo., Aug. 3.—The price of shingles 
in this territory (Pacific coast base) is $5.25 for 
clears and $4.25 for stars. There is little buying, 
aitho stocks here are rather low. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Aug. 4.—Some variety of prices 
prevails in shingles, but on the whole the mar- 
ket is stronger than a week or two ago. Some 
wholesalers are quoting extra clears at $7.06, 
with stars at $5.86. The demand is mostly for 
clears, tho not much is being done, and there 
is some shading occasionally to get a good sized 
order. Dealers expect higher prices to rule for 
a while. . 


COOPERAGE 


Buffalo, N. Y., Aug. 4.—The slack cooperage 
trade is rather quiet, owing to the high prices 
of stock and the limited supplies available. Some 
advance has occurred in hoops in the last month, 
and these are selling at about the highest prices 
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on record. Apple barrels are scarce and are 
going to sell at about $1.50 this year. Many 
coopers have not begun making any barrels as 
yet, 





ST. LOUIS, MO. 
(Continued from page 95) 


Aug. 3.—The usual summer dullness rules the 
retail lumber business, a condition which is ex- 
pected to continue thruout the next week or so. 
Before the first of September it is expected that 
there will be a material change for the better. 
Stocks in hand of retailers as a whole are rather 
low. 

The carpenters’ strike, which was on for several 
weeks, has been settled. The men won their point 
for an increasc from $1 to $1.25 an hour for an 
8-hour day. 

The report of the Merchants Exchange for July 
shows the receipts of lumber during the month to 
have been 10,727 cars, as against 14,386 cars for 
July, 1919, a loss of 3,559 cars. Shipments for 
last month were 6,174 cars, as compared to 11,222 
ears for July, 1919, a loss of 5,048 cars. 

E. R. Darlington, who was president of the E. R. 
Darlington Lumber & Coal Co. before he disposed 
of his yards to the Hill-Behan Lumber Co., has re- 
turned to St. Louis after a stay of several months 
in California, to which he expects to return. 

Many St. Louis lumbermen are on their vacations. 
Julius Seidel, his wife and family are having an 
enjoyable time in Green Lake, Wis.; James Pren- 
dergast and wife are touring Canada; W. L. 
Boeckeler and his family are in Michigan; H. A. 
Boeckeler, wife and family are in Estes Park, 
Colo.; W. M. Klenk motored to Chicago with his 
family and expects to motor back; W. W. Dings 
has joined his family in Estes Park; W. P. Ander- 
son has returned from Shoreham, Minn. 

The report of Building Commissioner McKelvey 
for the period from Jan. 1 to July 31 of this year 
shows that permits were issued for 2,091 new build- 
ings of all description, alterations bringing the 
total cost of all improvements to $10,817,908. For 
the same period last year, 1,974 permits were issued 
for new buildings which cost $6,745,326, altera- 
tions bringing the total to $8,826,997. There were 
194 dwellings erected, as against 275 last year. 
The total cost of the dwellings was $1,259,885 this 
year, while last year the 275 cost $2,183,300. Dur- 
ing July of this year, permits were issued for 395 
new buildings to cost $2,424,615 and 435 altera- 
tions to cost $474,240, a total of $2,898,855. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Aug. 3.—The market last week showed little 
change, unless it is a somewhat larger inquiry 
from city yards. Prices remain on about the same 
level, with some little revisions here and there but 
not enough to change the market materially. Coun- 
try demand is taking the bulk of the lumber sold, 
country retailers reporting the prospects very good 
for fall building. The wheat harvest is finished 
south of the Nebraska line, and labor is a little 
more plentiful in the cities. A good many of the 
men who followed the harvest, however, are find- 
ing work in the country towns and on the farms 
in building operations. The car situation con- 
tinues very tight with the lumber mills, and is 
hampering operations considerably. 


DULUTH, MINN. 


Aug. 4.—Further improvement in lumber inquiry 
was reported in trade circles here during the last 
week. The sale of a lot of about 3,000,000 feet 
of No. 5 boards and selects and better by an inte- 
rior mill for eastern delivery was noted. It is 
understood the lumber will go forward as soon as 
it can be laid down at the wharves here for load- 
ing. 

Six cargoes of white pine lumber were cleared 
from here for Tonawanda and Buffalo delivery dur- 
ing last week. No loadings are scheduled for the 
present week, as the entire fleet of lumber car- 
riers is now at the lower lakes. The mills and 
dealers in Duluth and sales managers of outside 
mills generally comment on an improved feeling 
all round among jobbers and retailers. Demand 
for lots to sert up stocks is being received, with 
operators of yards at points in the interior appar- 
ently desirous of putting themselves in shape to 
take care of any fall business that may develop. 
Some Pacific coast lumber and dimension stuff is 
being brought on by dealers here, and they are 
impressed by advices to the effect that the market 
out there has braced up lately. Every effort is 
being made by the trade here to have any out- 
standing Coast orders filled before Sept. 1, when 
the higher freight rates will go into effect. Mill- 
men out there express themselves as feeling dubious 
on that score, owing to inability to obtain cars for 
loading. The freight car situation is easier on 
this market as regards shipments to local points, 
but it is found difficult to obtain equipment for 
shipments to distant points. That is explained 




















P. & H. Traveling Crane at plant of A. C. Tuxbury Lumber Co., Charleston, S. C. 


Look for Good Values 
Where There’s a P&H 


Buyers have come to ex- 
pect that where the P. & H. 
System is used they get 
better values—that a manu- 
facturer proceeding in this 
way to lower his handling 
costs can logically put the 
saving into better quality. 
In this way the P. & H. 
System offers new selling 
talk for lumbermen that 
helps attract new customers. 


Why not let it be your 
next step toward improving 
At 


your service? some 





plants the P. & H. monorail 
system and traveling cranes 
have reduced handling costs 
more than 50 percent. Per- 
haps it will do the same for 
you. 
Write for 63 page catalog giving 
details of operation, etc., and let us 


show you the saving it would effect 
in your yard. 


PAWLING & HARNISGHFEGER Go. 
EST. 1884 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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TROY,OHIO,U.S.A. 


Trailers 


Long Heavy Loads Easily Handled 


For hauling long logs over the rough, makeshift roads of the lumber camps, or 
for hauling long, heavy timbers over city streets, the Miami Lumber and Pipe 
Trailer is the most efficient and economical hauling unit on the market. In the 
illustration below a Miami, hitched behind a light truck, is being used to haul 
68 foot logs out of the Florida woods. 


The Miami is built oversize and overstrength in every respect, with a margin of safety of 
over 300 per cent at every vital point. Every detail of its construction has stood the test of 
actual service in the lumber camps. Miami trailers for lumber service are built in one, two, 
three and six tons capacity. 


Write for further information 


prices and name of nearest dealer 


THE MIAMI TRAILER COMPANY 


BOX G L 72, TROY, OHIO, U.S. A. 
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| The Mew Way to Log Hartiwaodle 


that’s made possible the logging of scattered tracts of timber at greatly 
reduced figures over any method heretofore tried. 

Offering you equipment simple in operation, yet efficient in every 
respect and strictly practicable, the 


Amos Log Loader 


solves many of the difficult problems confronting the hardwood lumberman 
with tracts too small to warrant building a railroad, a wee 
They’re easily attached to any motor truck with transmission amidship, 
power take off, or jack shaft. ean 
If you are buying a new truck we can send the Amos Log Loader unit direct 
to the factory supplying the truck where it can be attached, coming to you ready 
for work; or, the average mechanic can attach it to your old truck from plans 


furnished by us. 
m Illustrated folders, price and photos showing 
loader in actual use, on request. They’re free. 


THE AMOS LUMBER COMPANY, Edinburg, Ind. 











by the disinclination of the railroads in this terri- 
tory to permit cars to leave their lines. 

The quotation in lath on this market is being 
pegged at $10. A firmer feeling has come about 
in that line thru numbers of operators, who started 
up in a small way when quotations were run up to 
a record high basis early last winter, having given 
up operating their plants after the break came. 
An active inquiry was reported for box lumber 
and substantial shipments of it are being made 
to factories in this territory. The call for ties 
is growing, and timber operators are preparing for 
heavy outputs next season, as it is assumed that 
the railroads will be in the market again on an 
extensive scale. 

Cc. H. Prescott, of the Saginaw Bay Co., was a 
visitor in Duluth looking over the market during 
the last week. 

Officials of the Scott-Graff Lumber Co. here have 
announced that its mill will have completed its 
season’s cut by the end of this month. From pres- 
ent indications they consider they are justified in 
planning for larger woods operations next fall and 
winter. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Aug. 4.—Retail yard concerns are looking for 
considerable demand from farmer customers for 
lumber to erect granaries to take care of the crop 
now just being harvested. Warning has been issued 
by the Federal Farm Loan Bank, of St. Paul, to 
farmers of this territory that they must prepare 
to handle their grain crop without much depend- 
ence on local elevators or railroads for some time 
to come, as a large part of last year’s crop is still 
in elevators waiting to be moved. Already many 
farmers are building warehouses on the farms to 
care for as much grain as possible. The crop pros- 
pect is good, tho considerable rust damage to wheat 
is reported. Corn looks fine after three weeks of 
dry, warm weather. 

Charles B. March, formerly of this city but now 
general manager of the State Lumber Co., Kalispell, 
Mont., has been in the city on matters connected 
with winding up the affairs of that company and 
reports organization of a new concern, the 
M. & H. Co., which will manufacture and sell Mon- 
tana lumber. 

Norman C., Hurd, vice president of the Sol Duc 
Lumber Co., Seattle, was here last week and visited 
lumber trade acquaintances, leaving from here for 
Chicago on business. 

Harry Bratnober, of the Central Warehouse 
Lumber Co., is back from a short business trip to 
eastern cities, where he found freight and credit 
embargoes have curtailed the lumber trade below 
the expected volume. 

John A. McDonald, who is in charge of the retail 
yards of the Shevlin-Carpenter-Clarke companies, 
is back from a visit to Montana yards, where he 
found crop conditions fairly good’ tho uneven. 

D. F. Clark, of the Osborne & Clark Lumber Co., 
is back from an extended visit to the Pacific coast, 
extending from the Shriners’ convention at Port- 
land down to Los Angeles and San Diego. 

W. I. Carpenter, of the W. I. Carpenter Lumber 
Co., has gone for a vacation trip in the East by 
way of the Great Lakes, accompanied by his wife, 
one son and two daughters. His son, Glenn Car- 
penter, is in charge here temporarily. 

BE. S. Gaynor, of the Gaynor Lumber Co., Sioux 
City, Iowa, was a visitor here last week, going 
from here west to look after the company’s mill 
interests, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Aug. 2.—The lumber business here during the 
last week has been decidedly slow. Generally 
speaking, there has not been a change in prices to 
correspond with the drop in demand. There seems. 
little doubt among the lumbermen that the lull is. 
temporary. 

The housing situation is rapidly growing acute. 
During last month, permits were issued for only 
37 dwellings, whereas even the prewar average 
was nearly six hundred a month. There were is- 
sued during July, 1021 permits, for 1056 opera- 
tions, of an estimated value of $4,727,420. This 
included over $2,000,000 for manufacturers. The 
dwelling operators see little chance to finance 
their work, and it is probable that little will be 
done in this line during the balance of this year. 
Strenuous efforts are being made to find means of 
financing dwellings, and many building and loan 
associations are being formed, and others are in- 
creasing their capital largely. During July nearly 
thirty new ones were chartered in this State, with 
capital as high as $5,000,000, and the increases in 
old associations bring the total for the month into 
many millions. 

The demand for hardwoods has dropped off very 
much but in general prices are steady, as there 
seems to be no great surplus of offerings. White 
pine is steady on only a fair demand. Spruce is 
inactive but fairly firm. Hemlock is being offered 
more freely, but at stiff prices. Cypress is moving 
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in as good volume as conditions allow, and the 
demand and price are fairly good. Longleaf 
southern pine is in better demand than a few 
weeks ago, and prices are steadier. North Carolina 
pine is stronger altho inactive, but in some items 
the inquiries are big, and there is good business 
in prospect. Lath are not in as good demand, 
but are bringing good prices. Shingles are inac- 
tive, and prices are low and broken. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Aug. 4.—The lumber business generally continues 
to show a slight improvement from the recent dull- 
ness, altho the car shortage is severely felt. Few 
price changes have been noted in the last week; 
none of any considerable importance, 

Much more building is under way now than at 
any previous time this summer. The labor troubles, 
which made building impossible for two months, are 
now settled, as a result of which there is a better 
movement of lumber from the yards. Stocks are 
depleted and many inquiries are being received by 
the wholesalers, the bulk of this business still com- 
ing from industrial concerns and the smaller manu- 
facturing centers. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Aug. 2.—George E. Waters, of George E. Waters 
& Co., yard men on Park Avenue, has gone to his 
summer cottage on Lake Sebago, Me., to spend sev- 
eral weeks with his family. 

John A. Calhoun, of William D. Gill & Son 
(Inc.), Philpot Street, is in Canada, his former 
home, putting in a brief vacation in outdoor life. 

F. A. Ascherfield, of the James Lumber Co., 
Aliceanna Street, is reported on his way back 
from a vacation trip of some weeks to the far 
West and the Pacific coast. 

Joseph D. Vindin, of the Canton Lumber Co., 
was the host last Thursday on his power boat, 
Diana II, with a party of lumbermen of this city 
as his guests. The craft was headed down the 
river some distance, and the greater part of the 
day was spent in fishing and in other pastimes. 
Among those in the party were: J. Harry Kraft, 
of the J. L. Gilbert & Bro. Lumber Co.; David 
Wolf, of the Canton Lumber Co., and his special 
guest, Judge Swope, of Gettysburg, Pa.; C. F. 
Behrens and Charles W. Weller, of the James 
Lumber Co.; S. Robb Eccles, Graham Eckel, Wil- 
liam C. Dorsey, John J. Duffy, of the Lafayette 
Mille Lumber Co.; George E. Waters, of George 
E. aters & Co.; George Schumacher, and Henry 
Schlosser. 


NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 


Aug. 2.—The Kreetan Co., of Johnswood, Drum- 
mond Island, Mich., has leased the yard and wharf 
formerly occupied by J. P. Mackenzie on the River 
Road. The company will operate a wholesale 
white pine, hemlock and hardwood business. The 
stock to be handled from the local yard will be 
brought here from the company’s mill at Johns- 
wood. The company owns two steamers and these 
will be kept busy bringing stock to the new yard 
during the remainder of the season. The first 
cargoes are scheduled to arrive this week. A total 
of over 5,000,000 feet of stock will be received be- 
fore navigation closes. I. L. Halstead has been 
engaged as manager of the local yard. 

Five vessels have arrived since Friday with 
stock for distribution to local dealers. They were 
the steamer Ralph and barges Peshtigo and Nelson 
Holland and the steamer United Lumberman and 
barge A. B. King. The Ralph carried lumber for 
the R. T. Jones Lumber Co., the Peshtigo had a 
consignment for the R. H. Bennett Lumber Co., the 
Holland’s cargo was consigned to the Haines Lum- 
ber Co., while the Lumberman and King had stock 
for their owner, Brady Bros. 


TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 


Aug. 2.—Orders have slightly increased during 
the last week and car supply is a little better, tho 
very unsatisfactory yet. The lumbermen of the 
Tuscaloosa district sent a delegation to Washing- 
ton recently and showed that this district as a 
whole was getting proportionately fewer cars than 
the remainder of the southern pine producing sec- 
tion. The delegation was promised relief, at least 
to the extent of an average car supply as compared 
with other producing districts. 

Some dealers and millmen think the recent 
freight rate advance will stimulate buying, while 
others think the time too short before new freight 
rates go into effect. Several cuncerns have raised 
prices slightly during the last week, but usually it 
is found that these raises are made by those whose 
prices were below the market. Prices in this sec- 
tion are more nearly uniform now than at any 
period during the last two years, there being a 
variation of possibly not exceeding $2 a thousand 
in prices asked by various millmen. The weather 
is good and the labor supply satisfactory as to 
quantity. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


July 31.—The summer dullness is on and it is 
decidedly difficult to awaken any substantial inter- 
est. There are some fair inquiries in the market, 
but actual purchases are few and far between. 
There has been a marked improvement in the price 
situation. Stocks available for reasonably prompt 
shipment are hard to obtain and as stocks in the 
Metropolitan yards are much below normal the 
market seems to be in good shape. When stocks 
are needed buyers are willing to pay the price but 
they refuse to purchase ahead. 

No change of moment has occurred in the build- 
ing situation, but an increased scarcity of mate- 
rials is reported and builders find that mortgage 
money is subject to a bonus that is almost prohibi- 


tive. 
ELIZABETH, LA. 


Aug. 2.—The demand for southern pine seems 
good, but the mills are compelled to refuse orders 
because they can not ship what orders are already 
booked, due to the severe car shortage. On account 
of the car shortage, further curtailment of produc- 
tion is expected. The Hillyer-Deutsch-Edwards 
Co., of Oakdale, La., reports the car shortage as 
very severe, and the late ruling of the Missouri Pa- 
cific that all cars made empty at Oakdale must go 
south to the rice fields will, of course, make the 
situation worse. The supply of cars on the Santa 
Fe seems to be getting lower right along, forcing 
the planers to close down. The planers of the In- 
dustrial Lumber Co., of Elizabeth, ran only three 
days last week. The hardwood market is firm, 
with inquiries plentiful. 


HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


Aug. 2.—-The mills are still fighting hard to 
continue operating their plants. During the last 
week the supply of cars was a little better than 
for the week before, but not sufficient to take care 
of output. The demand continues good. Lumber 
is still hard to buy, and if the new business that 
is expected from the railroads and car companies 
comes any time soon, prices are expected to go 
higher. There is a better supply of common labor 
now than at any time during the last few years, 
but the turnover continues somewhat heavy. 

E. P. Gupton, representing the Natalbany Lum- 
ber Co., Hammond, La., has opened offices here for 
the purpose of buying hewn sap and heart railroad 
ties. He will in addition to buying ties establish 
camps on the company’s timber lands in Forest, 
Perry and Green counties and work up all the tie 
timber they have. 


WEBSTER SPRINGS, W. VA. 


Aig. 2.—The car shortage has been seriously 
crippling the lumber operations thruout this sec- 
tion. H. J. Wentz, office manager of the Cherry 
River Boom & Lumber Co., of Gauley Mills, de- 
clares the car shortage has reached the acute stage 
at his plant and that if the present situation con- 
tinues it will be necessary to suspend operations. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


Aug. 2.—During the first part of the week the 
number of inquiries and sales of North Carolina 
pine showed a very good increase. However, dur- 
ing the latter part of the week the number of in- 
quiries has fallen off and sales have not been as 
heavy, altho it is expected that the total business 
transacted during the week will be larger than dur- 
ing the week previous. In other words, there has 
been a slight improvement right along now for the 
last three weeks, and another good feature is that 
the same is true of other competitive woods, espe- 
cially southwestern stock. Prices of this stock 
have been advanced $5 a thousand more during the 
week, so that at this time the quotations of the 
North Carolina pine mills are not far out of line, 
altho where low price is the outstanding feature 
they lose the business. The number of inquiries 
for good rough lumber has been light and the 
same has been true of sales, but there is evident a 
disposition to buy, the only deterrent being uncer- 
tainty as to the future. The North Carolina pine 
mills have made no further reductions in their 
prices since the first of the week and the sentiment 
now is to sit tight for a while and await develop- 
ments. 

There has been an increased demand for 4/4 
edge box, stock box and thicker box lumber. This 
has come largely from the New York section and 
is enjoyed by those mills in position to make cargo 
shipments not only to that port but to other large 
consuming centers as well. The Norfolk box 
makers are buying very little and continue their 
plan of purchasing air dried stock whenever possi- 
ble, because of the difference in price between that 
stock and kiln dried. The weather continues fair 
and much air dried stock is being offered on the 
Norfolk market. The price of 4/4 edge box is be- 


‘chapter. 


ing maintained very well, and but little disposi- 
tion is shown by kiln drying mills to lower their 
quotations. There is very little demand for edge 
culls and red heart, due to the fact that buyers of 
this class of material really do not need any stock 
right now and prefer to wait until absolutely 
forced to go on the market. Box bark strips are 
not so active as ten days ago, but no change has 
been noted in quotations. There is a better demand 
for stock box in the Metropolitan district but little 
demand elsewhere for North Carolina pine because 
of price differentials in other woods. 

While many of the planing mills are complain- 
ing of the small demand for dressed stock recently, 
it is a fact that a small increase in sales has been 
noted during the last two or three weeks, due to 
the fact that the yards needed the stock and a 
lowering in quotations made buying more attrac- 
tive to them. Prices of dressed lumber have been 
affected by the trend of the rough lumber market 
and outside competition and, while it is probable 
that further reductions will be noted, the decline 
will be very slow, especially as advances are now 
being noted in competing woods. Roofers are being 
inquired for in rather larger volume but kiln dried 
stock is being passed up because of price. Build- 
ing prospects have shown a slight improvement 
but not sufficient to cause much jubilation. 





THE UNITED STATES FOREST POLICY 


The Yale University Press, New Haven, 
Conn., has published a volume of 400 pages 
with the title, ‘‘The United States Forest 
Policy.’’ The author is John Ise, associate 
professor of economics in the University of 
Kansas. 

This book is not a treatise on the United 
States Forest Service, as the title might be 
taken to imply, but its scope is much wider. 
The Forest Service is only one of a number 
of features historically considered. The work 
is a history covering three hundred years of 
the white man’s contact with the forests of 
this country, beginning with the first settle- 
ments and coming down to the present. It is 
very strong on quotations from laws and pub- 
lie documents having to do with forest devel- 
opment and forest destruction. It praises tem- 
perately where business has been well done, 
and eriticizes unsparingly where the circum- 
stances seem to demand it. The criticisms far 
outweigh the commendations, yet the work is 
constructive. It points out faults but it sug- 
gests remedies where affairs are not beyond 
remedy. 

So condensed is the treatment of the sub- 
ject that a summary, other than the table of 
contents, would be difficult. It diseusses the 
growth of interest in forest conservation; 
deals chronologically with legislation affect- 
ing wooded lands; and without mincing words, 
it points out and discusses what it designates 
as ‘‘the many unwise laws under which forest 
lands have been stolen or forests destroyed.’’ 

Persons who are looking for a review of for- 
estry or timber land laws in this country dur- 
ing the last century or more will find it in this 
book. Elaborate research is apparent in every 
It is a reference book that will set- 
tle many a vexatious question concerning poli- 
cies and legislation in the past. 

In the concluding chapter advice is offered 
as to what the future forest policy of the 
United States ought to be, and that advice 
will be approved or criticized according to the 
reader’s viewpoint. Among other things, the 
author maintains that the Government should 
retain all land which it now owns, except that 
which is more valuable for agriculture than 
for other things; but of the land which it 
owns, the surface only ought to be alienated, 
and all below the surface retained by the Gov- 
ernment. 

The price of the book is $5 and it may be 
ordered thru the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





THE BUREAU of internal revenue announces 
that internal revenue taxes collected and de- 
posited during the fiscal year ended June 30 
amounted to $5,410,284,874. This is the great- 
est annual tax collection made by the bureau 
sinee its establishment in 1862. Revenues re- 
ceived from income and excess profits taxes 
amounted to $3,944,555,737, and from miscel- 
laneous taxes, $1,465,729,136. 
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BUSINESS CHANGES 


CONNECTICUT. New Haven—Brockett Lum- 
ber Co., succeeded by Connecticut Lumber Co. 


FLORIDA. Milligan—Scotch Manufacturing 
Co., sold to Rigell Lumber Co. 

INDIANA. Knox—Bert H. Thompson, of 
Knox, and Harvey G. Dickson, of Hamlet, Ind., 
have purchased the Monger Lumber & Coal 
Co.’s yard at Elkhart, Ind. The business will 
be incorporated under the name of the Home 
Lumber Co. 

1OWA. Adair—Farmers’ Lumber Co., recent- 
ly poses, purchased the Green Bay lumber 
yard. 

Des Moines—Jewett Lumber Co. moving to 
new location half block south of present site 
which has been occupied for 39 years by com- 
pany. 

MICHIGAN. Fountain—Booth-Schoenherr 
Lumber Co., sold business to Ludington Lumber 
Co., of Ludington. 

Saranac—H. N. Talcott & Co., succeeded by 
Gleaners Clearing House Association, 

MISSISSIPPI. Jackson—L. H. Yarbrough 
Lumber Co., moving office to Canton, Miss., near 
which one of the mills is located. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Elizabeth City—Dare 
Lumber Co., reported sold to Carolina Timber 
Corporation. 

OHIO. Cleveland—Heights Sash & Door Co., 
sold to Standard Building Material Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Scranton—Washburn, Wil- 
liams & Co., planing mills and lumber business; 


Evan S. Jones, Jr., of firm, buys all the stock 
of the company. 
TENNESSEE. Clarksville—W. F. Coulter 


Mill & Lumber Co., changed name to Coulter 
Lumber Co. 

TEXAS. Doucette—Steger Lumber Co., suc- 
ceeded by Zavalla Lumber Co. 

Terrell—Edwards Lumber Co., succeeds Ed- 
wards-Elliott Lumber Co. 

VIRGINIA, Tazewell—Hall Lumber Co., cor- 
poration dissolved. 

WASHINGTON. Spokane—John M. Richard, 
sold interest to E, F. Wales. 

Seattle—E. M. and L. D. Rogers sold interest 
in Rogers-Mylroi Lumber: Co. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Due West—Jesse & Cole- 
man —> purchased stock, house and ware- 
house of J. H. Wren and will operate general 
lumber and hardware business. 

WISCONSIN. Waukesha—Waukesha Manu- 
facturing Co., sold retail millwork business to 
George H. Butler, of Waukesha. Company has 
built new factory, specializing in boxes, crating 
stock, etc. 

WYOMING. Orin—C. H. Cook Lumber Co., 
succeeded by Douglas Lumber Co. 


INCORPORATIONS 


CALIFORNIA, San Francisco—Bayside Red- 
wood Co., incorporated; capital, $500,000 

COLORADO. gee ged Creek Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $24, 

La Jara—La Jara eh wy y Coal Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $25,000. 

ILLINOIS. Herrin—Park Lumber Co., incor- 
porated. 

INDIANA, Evansville—G. Kanzler & Son, 
contractors, incorporated; capital, $35,000. 

Lawrenceburg—Ohio Valley Casket Manufac- 
turing Co., increasing capital to $25,000. 

South Bend—H Lumber Co., increasing 
capital from $225, 000 “to TyBo3. 000. 

MAINE. Bangor—Pierce Manufacturing Co., 
incorporated; capital, $50,000; general lumber 
business. 

MICHIGAN. Detroit—J. M. Earl Lumber Co., 
increasing capital from $15,000 to $50,000. 

MISSISSIPPI. Forest—Legan & McClure 
Lumber Co., increasing capital from $300,000 to 
$500,000 

MISSOURI. Versailles—Antweiler & Hardy; 
D. C. Hardy sells interest to Phil H. Antweiler. 

MONTANA. Twodot—Twodot Lumber Co., 
incorporated. is 

St. Regis—Mercer-Wilkinson Co., incorpor- 
ated; capital, $40,000; sawmill. 

NEBRASKA. York—J. F. Grosshans Grain & 
Lumber Co., incorporated. 

NEW YORK. Brooklyn—Alpert-Bresnahan 
Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $15,000. 

Thendara—Old Forge Lumber Corporation; 
incorporated; capital, $50,000; will convert old 
Roberts boat factory into lumber mill to handle 
the local business of the Fulton chain. William 
Farmer, superintendent. 

NORTH’ CAROLINA. 
Co., incorporated. 

OHIO. ag aa Sawmill Co., incorpor- 
ated; capital, $15,000 

Cleveland—Grief Bros. Cooperage Co., increas- 
ing capital a $300,000 to $500,000. 

oledo—H. Wason Lumber Co., increasing 
capital from $55, 000 to $40,000. 


Troy—Troy Lumber 


OREGON. se Sake Tiimber Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $100,000 

Portland——Oregon Lumber Products Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $2,500. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Erie—Stowe Lumber & 
Seat 000 Co., increasing capital from $100,000 to 

Philedelphia—Cherokee Timber Co.,' increas- 
ing capital from $300,000 to $400,000. 

Pittsburgh—Aberdeen Lumber Co., increasing 
capital from $100,000 to $160,000. 

VERMONT. Sheldon—Missisquoi Land 
Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $300,000. 

VIRGINIA. Rocky 2 a Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $25,0 

WASHINGTON, cance Box & Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated; capital, $30,000. 

Seattle—Bolcom- Canal Lumber Co., increas- 
we * capital to $1,000,0 

attle McMillan Tamer Co., incorporated; 

capital, $25 

Seattl ie te Lumber Co., increasing capi- 
tal from $25,000 to $100, et 

Tacoma—Pacific Panel 
incorporated; capital, $300,000 

ae Crate & Box Co., incorpor- 


ted. 

oo prhy ng & Shingle Co., incorpor- 
ated; capital, $40,0 

WISCONSIN. ol River—Wisconsin-Mich- 
igan Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $1,245,- 
000; incorporated ‘at Lansing, Mich.; John Brady, 
Carlson, Mich., agent at State line. 

Fond du Lac—M., Supple & Sons Corporation, 
incorporated; capital, $125, 000; to deal in lumber, 
fuel, building materials etc. 

Kewaunee—Kewaunee Manufacturing  Co., 
furniture; capital, increased from $65,000 to 


$300,000 
NEW VENTURES 


COLORADO. Boulder — Interior Hardwood 
Floor Co., will open at 2121 North Street; J. O. 
Weller, proprietor. 

Derby—Derby Lumber Co., recently began 
retail business. 

FLORIDA. Fruitland Park—J. H. Hoffmey- 
er, recently began crate manufacturing. 

INDIANA. South Bend—St. san Valley 
Lumber Co. recently opened southern buying of- 
fice at Kosiusko, Miss. W. F. Hattaway, for- 
mer sales manager of Southern Lumber Co., of 
Fayette, Ala., will be in charge. A concentra- 
tion yard will be established at South Bend by 
the company to handle the output of six mills 
in Mississippi. 

IOWA. Estherville—Estherville Hardwdod 
Milling Co., new concern. 

MICHIGAN. Detroit—Myers, Howell & Con- 
dit opened a retail yard. 

Iron. Mountain—Fuller Goodman Co. opened 
a yard at Iron Mountain with headquarters in 
Oshkosh, Wis. 

MISSISSIPPI. McComb—-Home Lumber Co., 
organized with capital of $200,000, began busi- 
ness on Aug. 1. Will take over Dickey Lumber 
Co. A. B. Saunders, general manager. An af- 
fillated concern, Home Buildin ng & Loan Asso- 
ciation, has been organized; capital, $100, 000. 

OHIO. Cincinnati—Johnson-Doppler Lumber 
Co., wholesale and retail poplar, southern pine 
and hardwoods. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Johnstown—F. E. Cooper 
Lumber Co., recently began, wholesale. 

TENNESSEE. Knoxville— Virginia Tie & 
Lumber Co., new concern. 

Memp his—W. L. Briscoe, recently began; 
wholesale lumber. 

TEXAS. Waco—Lutcher & Moore Lumber 
Co., recently opened here. 

WASHINGTON. Seattle—Central West Coal 
& Lumber Co., opening yard. 

Tacoma—Sound Crate & Box Co., recently be- 
gan business. 


NEW MILLS and EQUIPMENT 


CALIFORNIA. Sacramento—Sacramento Lum- 
ber Co., and Sacramento Cabinet Co. rebuilding 
plants destroyed by fire. 

KANSAS. Leavenworth—Lembert Lumber 
Co. will erect new building at Sixth and Dela- 
ware, 

LOUISIANA, Bogalusa—Great Southern Lum- 
ber Co. arranges with Essential Oils Co., of 
Philadelphia, to take over and remodel the plant 
of the Louisiana Fibre Board Co., of Bogalusa, 
and operate it as a by-product plant for the re- 
covery of oils, turpentine, etc. 

MARYLAND. Baltimore—Baltimore Standard 
Oil Co. will build standard gage railroad and a 
sawmill, planing mill, stave factory and other 
facilities on its timber holdings in McDowell 
county, West Virginia. 

MICHIGAN. Detroit—Braun Lumber Co. com- 
pleted installation of new side track facilities 
and oe! switching locomotive and crane, 
band resaw, lo — etc, 


i Senetnatnaten Co., 


Manistique— rown mber Co., put into 
operation a new anal ‘of 20, 7000 daily vcapacity. 


MISSISSIPPI. Blodgett—J. M. Griffin is build- 
ing a modern logging camp town at the end of 
his logging railroad. New houses equipped with 
electric lights and running water will be erected 
for the employees. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Fontana—J. W. Kitchen 
Lumber Co., reported to be moving plant to 
Fontana from Ashland, Ky., single band mill to 
be equipped and about $24, 000 additional ma- 
chinery to be installed. 

VIRGINIA. Roanoke—Keys-Walker Lumber 
Co., will develop a tract of 22,000 acres near 
here, erecting mills and installing up-to-date 
equipment. 

WASHINGTON. Seattle—Lake Union Shingle 
Co., will build a refuse burner; cost about $5,000. 

acoma—Pacific Box Co., to erect lumber mill 
and plant for making box shooks; sawmill of 
75,000 capacity per eight hour. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Princeton—Bluestone Lum- 
ber Co., laying off large lumber yard to be con- 
nected with Virginian Railway by a siding 400 
yards long. 

Wheeling—Morgantown & Northwestern Rail- 
road has been incorporated and will build from 
Wheeling to Waynesburg, Pa. Will open timber 
and coal territory. 

WISCONSIN. Benoit—C. H. Werden Lumber 
Co., will erect lumber sheds. 


CASUALTIES 


CALIFORNIA. Sacramento—Union planing 
mill destroyed by fire; occupied by Red Line 
Motor Transfer & Express Co. 

Sacramento—Sacramento Lumber Co., loss by 
fire, estimated at $75,000; Sacramento’ Cabinet 
Co., also damaged, loss, $15,000 

INDIANA, Columbus—Planing mill of Henry 
F. Schoonover and J. E. Moore destroyed by 
ree loss, $5,000; no insurance; plant will be re- 

uilt. 

IOWA. Grant—Fullerton Lumber Yard; badly 
damaged by fire; loss, $40,000; will be rebuilt. 

MARYLAND. Baltimore—Parlett & Parlett 
Co., dealer in lumber, paints, etc., loss by fire 
of several thousand dollars. 

“MISSISSIPPI. Mathieson—J. M. McCain & 
Son; loss by fire, $8,000. 

NEVADA, Verdi—Box factory and bag ogy 
of Verdi Lumber Co., destroyed by fire July 30 
damage, $200,000; plant will be rebuilt. 

TENNESSEE. North Memphis—Storage ware- 
house of Moore & McFerrin, destroyed by fire 
with several freight cars loaded with box shooks; 
loss, $100,000; covered by insurance, 

WASHINGTON. Charleston—Navy Yard 
sawmill, owned by Berg Bros., burned July 27; 
er $16, 000; fully” insured; will probably be re- 

uilt. 





TIMBERLAND SALES 


Santa Fp, N. M., July 31.—The McKinley Land 
& Lumber Co., of Albuquerque, has purchased a 
tract of 100,000 acres of timber lying in the Zuni 
mountains. 





KLAMATH FAuus, OrE., July 31.—The Forest 
Service has sold 1,300,000 feet of timber to the 
Pelican Lumber Co. and 750,000 feet to L. G. 
Westfall, of Friend, Ore. 





BALTIMORE, Mp., Aug. 2.—The Champion Fiber 
Co., with main offices at Hamilton,, Ohio, has pur- 
chased a tract of spruce and hardwood timber in 
Swan County and has begun operating a sawmill 
near Fontana, N. C. 





PETERSBURG, ALASKA, July. 10.—The Forest 
Service recently sold to the Petersburg Lumber 
Co., 3,450,000 feet of Sitka spruce and hemlock, 
the price being $1.50 a thousand for the spruce 
and $1.00 a thousand for the hemlock, The tim- 
ber is located in the tongass national forest at 
the lower end of Pillar Bay, Alaska. 


PorTLAND, Or®P., July 31.—J. R. Cain has pur- 
chased a tract of 2,000 acres comprising about 
75,000,000 feet of Douglas fir timber near Kugene, 
Ore. The property was owned largely by the First 
National Bank of Eugene and was sold thru the 
Timber Land Bureau (D. S. R. Walker and J. L. 
Farley) of Portland. Mr. Cain, formerly a resi- 
dent of Portland, will build a mill of about 50,000 
feet daily capacity and a short line of railroad into 
the tract. 





CENTRALIA, WASH., July 31.—Recent timber 
sales of the Forest Service in this region are an- 
nounced as follows: Brown Bros. purchased 
1,107,000 feet of timber in the Crater Lake Na- 
tional Forest at $1.00 a thousand. Paul Wamp- 
ler, of Recreation, purchased 1,600,000 feet of 
wind blown timber in the same reserve. The 
Northwestern Tie & Lumber Co. has purchased 
8,300,000 feet of timber in the Colville Reserve 
for $1. 75 a thousand. The Wind River Lumber 
Co. purchased 15,000,000 feet in the Columbia 
Reserve, paying $1. 50 for fir and cedar and $3.00 
for white pine. 
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